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ABSTRACT 

The study reportea here examines the 
employment -related problems of older Workers and develops a research 
and development strategy for future federally funded projects. 
Following an introductory" section, the content is in fifteen 
chapters. The first chapter covers a number of critical* policy issues 
and the second concentrates on job-related problems of cider workers. 
Chtipter 3 &iscus£es the factors and problems cajssociated with,, 
retirement. Health and safety of the cider workers, is the topic of 
the fourth chapter ~, while the fifth covers age. and work performance. 
Part-time work and new types ^of work-tiie arrangements are -the 
subjects of chapter 6. Chapters 7-9 focus on the older working qomen, 
older minority workers, and older workers iirrural areas, 
respectively. The 'tenth chapter deals with employer practices, 

_ internal labor- market e^peri^nbes, mid-career change, and the role of 
intermediary organizations in meeting the employment needs of older 

» workers*. 'Chapter 11 is concerned with training and education, while 
the* subject of chapter 12 is current government programs, affecting 

- older, workers. The Age .pise rimination in Employment Act is discussed 
in the thirteenth, chapter, foreign programs and policies are reviewed 

^ %u chapter 14. • The last chapter presents specific priorities for 
research projects and recommends projects for immediate support. 
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^ ' The Office of^efcearch and Development a sited Dr: Harold L. Sheppard 
and his colleagues tcf deyelop a comprehensive R&D* strategy on the employ- 
ment problems of older workers within the framework of the Comprehensive , 
Employment and Training Aft.. This report is^the 'result of his efforts. 
It involves a systfematfc .examination of past and on-^oing Research, and* 
development efforts in this area. He has identified gaps, in what has been 
done up to now, and has fflade suggestions for research and development 
emphasis on new A and hitherto unexplored problem areas* 

A careful study Df the changing demography of our population in the - 
decades ahead was the cornerstone of this analysis. Oth.er developing 
socio-economic trends- were also taken into account. - " 

This report is essentially a blue-print for the future plans of the 
Office of Research and. Development in funding projects dealing with the 
employment problems of older workers* Because of the limitations of funds, 
Kowever, the'recommendati'ons for R&D:£f forts in this report will have to be 
'spread out over a period of years. The priorities recommended, by the* 
authors* wi IV be taken into' account in planning the future R&D strategy for 
older workers- 

In addition to its recommendations , the report contains an excellent 
review of the state of our knowledge about the employment problems of older 
workers. Those who want to-go more extensively into the labi>r force ex- 
perience of older' men may find it worthwhile to examine the seVies of* R&D 
Monographs, based ofTthe^ National Longitudinal Surveys, entitled "The 
Pre-Retirement Years," Which may be obtained from: , 

s~' * ' . Employment and Training Administration 

Inquiries Unit 
t' Room 10225 Patrick Henry Bldg. 
' . 601 D St., N.W. - • 

v . . Washington, D.C. 20213 * 
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SUMMARY 

This study is a detailed discussion. of the employment-related ■ . " 
problems of older workers., based 'on an extensive research and .policy 
literature search, for, the purpose of -arriving at a strategy for research 
and demonstration projects to be sponsored by the Department of. Labor. , ' 

The Introduction deals with some guiding principles that .should 
govern, such a strategy, including the concept of worklife stages; the 
importance of specifying from, whose perspective a phenomenon is experienced 
or deemed as* a problem; the need to distinguish current from fujture prob- 
lems or possibilities; the changing! heterogeneity of what is called the • 
."older"- population (in terms of sub-age' groups; race,, .and sex); and the, 
limitations of cross-sectional, as opposed to longitudinal, research on 
work and aging. / 

Anothercritical principle involves the necessary distinction between 
preventive -measures, on the one hand, and remedial, rehabilitative or » 
curative measures, on the other hand, in the formulation of policies and 
programs regarding the employment- related problems of older workers. ' 
"Employment-related" problems .and "job-related! 1 problems are used inter- * 
changeably in this report. * '* 

> , * 

A number of critical policy issues are presented in Chapter I. One 
" of these-issues pertains to the question as to whether it is in the economic 
interest of this or <niy other country to include a larger or a smaller 
proportion of its population in the workforce. Within the context of the 
topic of this report; the issue frequently, is expressed in terms of who. 
shall obtain and keep job opportunities,. 'the young- or the old? But, mjust 
age be used, to*begin with, Jri answering the basic question in times of 
job scarcity? What is the net cost or benefit of increasing the non-use 
of older. persons in the economy?- There are conflicting Views on the 
employment effects 'of tabor- force withdrawal of older workers. < 



T. 



' Furthermore, the policy issue centering around the notion of removing 

• * * * * 

older workers from the economy to make room for the young may also be a 
reflection of cultural norms regarding the status of different age groups 

^.and their "entitlements." 

" ■ • ' ' ' ' 

' Chapter II concentrates on a number of older worker problems, 

including the Impact of unemployment on such phenomena as premature re-. , 
tirement, illness (including mental healt^), and death; exhaustion of 
^ unemployment. insurance benefits, duration of joblessness, rates of recovery 
in most-recession perrods and povert)rHsk. This same chapter takes up 
the topic" of level of schooling as a factor in "structural" unemployment, 
and suggests that traditional explanation of the employment problems of ' 
older workers in terms of their low education may need re-examinatio/i when 
applied to older workers of today. For example, increasingly, the educa-, 
tional status of older persons relative to'younger ones is narrowing, and 
a recent study found that for men 55-64, duration of joblessness was 
higher foV those with above- average education, in contrast. to the relation- 
ship between low schooling and high duration among men only .25-34. 
^> * «■> 

v Discrimination is also a crittcal problem for older wWkers, when 

- • studied objectively and subjectively (in terms of the individual 1 s per- 
bfeptiorisj. ~The ^differencial treatment of older workers* (even when skill 
v is held constant)Js especially clear from studies of jobseeking experiences 
of unemployed workers.' • ^ * ' 

Chapter III concentrates on the factors -and problems associated with 
retirement. Industry, occupation, heaTth statu-s, economic conditions, and 
retirement incentives (such as level of expected private and public 
pension) all play a role in the "retirement decision." . - . A * 

2 Among the issues involved are those of mandatory retirement which is^ ( 

• *-> * 

- currently the subject of legislative controversy. Should there be any age 

at which the worker, must retire? Should %he existing *gfe (65, as^cited <r 
in the Age Discrimination in Employment Act) be raised? The topic^also 
raises the question of unambiguous definitions of voluntary vs. involuntary 
retirement. What mighlfjje the impactfof removing of raising mandatory 
* . retirement age provisions? Ro>v does mandatoryVettrement affect int$r-finn 
* , mobility? Would its removal ^affect rates of^iearly 'retirement? 

• .' ^ - '' ' . P Q 3 ' • • * • 

W£ . _ • • • . '. ). } : 



. '" What-are'the benefits and costs of early retirement* for the Individual, 
ithe organization, ajid the economy? These are possibly separate Impacts, ' 
and raise the need to consider from whose perspective is a given policy, a 
"problem.." From an economic standpoint, individuals retiring under Social 
Security before the age of 65 have ,lowe> benefits, and are less likely to 
have supplemental private pension incomes than those .retiring latec> 
' a finding which confounds the widespread findinq by economists 
that 'financial incentives are among the most important determinants of 
early retirement. The same Social Security data indicate tlat pre-65/re- 
tirees'are characterized by greater illnesses, and less, steady pre-retire- 
ment employment experience. 

This* chapter, along with other sections of the report, also tfeals 

* *• • 

• with the issue^of the degree to which the lowering of retirement age 
-shifts the east of unemployment (when such lowering js advocated as a 
means of solving jjnemployment) onto the older population and also onto* the 
remaining, younger working population. From a public policy point of view, 
may there not be a limit 'to which the economy can go in a continuation of 
the early retirement trend? , This may be orteVf the overriding policy issues, 
governing the Department's research decision^. 7 

Chapter IV concentrates on the literature concerning* health, safety, 
and aging in tfie workplace, and as influences .in the employment experiences 
of oldpr workers. While health is typically treated as a variable fnde- * 
t pendent of the individual's job role and experience,, it should also be . 
viewed aTaj status affected by job- role and experiences, as a crucial 
.employment-related problem of middle-aged jand older workers. The health 
status of suctf persons*' (as suggested by the^tetional Longitudinal Survey)* 
is apparently related to type of industry, for example. And even if with- 
out any health limitations in- 1966 — when the survey began -% middle-aged 
and older workers, experienced increases in health problems over the en- 
suing five years, depending. on their occupations. 

* * 

The "relationship between health and age in the workplace, is net , — M 

always clear-cut..* The fact, ,for example, that older workers have the 
lowest ra f te of bacjc injuries on the job may reflect the possibility that . 
tftey.also are generally found in less dangerous jobs, compared to younger 
workers. Many of*the findings in- this field point to ^he possibility 



of transfers after a certain age, in selected high-risk v^ork 
environments, . • • * — ' 

• Government research on age and work' performance (discussed in- 
Chapter V) has not <been of a sustained or, systematic nature. In general i 
what research t.here. is (by government and non-government sources) .reveals 
ho consistent pattern of superior/productivity in any age group,. Varia- 
tions in job performance measurements, within, age groups are frequently 
greater than variations between age groups, thus suggesting that something 
other than mere chronological age is at play. Much of 5 the empirical 
research on the topic points to'the greater value of "retaining, as opposed 
to hiring, older worker's; and also to the importance' of selection, when 
hiring, on the basis of job-relevant>criteria, rather than on the basis 
of age alone, t n* ■ 

Part-time work, and new types of arrangements for work-time distri- , 
bution, are the subjfect of Chapter VI. The emphasis is on voluntary J 
part-time employment as a potential source of assistance. to older workers, 
although the chapter presents data on part-time work because of^economjc * 
reasons, among different age groups in the target population. Despite 
the potentials,' the rate of increase in voluntary part-time employment 
for older workers is much lower than that for younger ones. Research is, 
needed in determining the "market" for such* efoploymejit ~ by irtdustry, 
and by type of dlder worker. v ' ' " 

Work-sharing and tapered retirement are viewed as variants of the^ 
part-time employment phenomenon. The chapter also deals with such alterna- 
tive work patterns as job 'enrichment, job redesign, and other "quality pf- 
work" dimensions,, insofar as they impinge on employment-related, experiences 
of older workers. The nature of work, and level. of job satisfaction, are 
both, -among the factors involved in early retirement and in retirement 
attitudes. € * j 

Chapters VII, VIII^ and IX focus „on thefolder working' woman, plder 
minority workers, arid older Workers in rural areas, respectively. Each 
of these have their own special 'problems, as. .well as those experienced by 
older workers in general. Chances of adequate retirement income are Jowe^ 
for both older women and older blacks, for example,^ 01,der women may have 



f Special, problems associated with later entry into the l<p>or force (or 

later* re-entry). In times of unemployment, they may #op| M for early re- 
tirement more* than men, and thus run the risk of severely. reduced Social 
'Security benefits. At the same tiqie, according to some research Sadies, 
older womfen workers are more reluctant to accept the* employees retire- 
ment age than men, partly, because retirement for them typically rtear^ a 
return' to les,s satisfying housekeeping roles. ■ Thfe risking Tabbr force 
participation among middle-aged w^en ~ especially marrjed ones is a 
new phendmenoji the implications .of which have only recently begun to be 
explored. . ' • * * - ; > 

The rate of labor force drop-outs among older blacks is' htgtier than 
for whites, and for those who are employld, they haye>a greater Jevel of" 
involuntary part-time employment. Since the decline^frdm the peak un- 
emploj^hient rate in 1975, the labor; force participation rate among blocks 
55-64 (especially males) actually^ went doyin, contrary tor the opposite \ . 
pattern for white* of the sape age. The same contrast occurred with' 
respect to u p9st-recession 11 unemployment rates. These declines v in job . 
opportunities should be weighted further in light of the fact that older 
nvinoritv groups, tend, to have more dependents than their white age-peers.. 

GiVen the reported sharp improvement 1n the occupational galris of 
young black adults in recent year*s* it should be important to monitor,. * 
overf time, the degree to which Such gains are sustained, cind built upork 
W they move^intp mid<tle-age..> Equafly important is the health status of 




; > m Older workers in rural .areas jnay need special consideration 5 in 
Current and future public Service employment programs,, giyen, the ,1 1 mi ted 
opportunities for private sector 'employment iff* many of those areas. 



l** 'One bro,ad atea of study, the scope of^haptter X, concerns employer 
practices, internal* labor market Experiences, mld-crarefer change, afid ^he 
role pf i^ennediary organizations irj meeting the employment' neetfs % of 
selected, groups*\of ' older workers. Not only hiding patterns, but. also 
promotion . v and training opportunities, alone) yith olderrworker retention, 
need greater attention. . Much of thish^s to do with the* issue of 
"obsolescence" and those management practices that make for or against 
the etiology of that problem. "* .* I v ' 



,0f growing interesf In some corporate circles- is the challenge of 
organizational adaptation to an ol,der workforce, especially those 
adaptations that resort to.measur.es other than early retirement as a ' ' 
means of "solving* 1 the alleged problems associated with*such a> workforce. 
This includes attention to the needs of workers with a need for mid-career 
chapge, which may be on the increase. * 




The country is witnessing a burgeoning of nonprofit, private organiza- 
tions functioning as intermediaries between the older 
potential employers. -Research, along with demonstrate 

this type of organization deserves greater attention. 

/ ■ ? 

Training and education are dealt with in Chapter XI, and the major ? 
foci are the need to improve the skills and generaX educational qualifica- 
tions of selected groups of older workers, and equally important, the'need 
to improve the training methods used to impart new skills, in keeping, .with" 
any special learning patterns characteristic of such workers. At the same 
.time,' the narrowing of the gap in educatiohaj achievement between older 
and younger persons should be appreciated,^ince. it is generally recognized 
that the better the educational b^kgroundiHhe lower the risks of ^obsoles- 
cence* Mid-career development, pr -retraining, should be supported as a 
preventive to human capital deterioration, instead df mferely waitir^ntil 
middle-aged and older workers bdcome^pemplqyed^ or retired prematurely. 
-This same chapter summarizes significant findings' from the'NLS project 
regarding the outcomes of "investment in training" during middle-age. 

Current govehftnient programs af fee ting. Iplder workers 4s the subject* of 
Chapter XII. While the. Community Service Employment Program (Title IX of* . 
,the Older Americans Actjnfay be the most visible £f such programs, the 
numbers of .older workers 1n GETA Titles I, II, and VI, are much greater. 
Nevertheless, the proportioff of older workers in Title I programs is quite, 
]t)W, anjl the numbers' in Titles II and VI are low. .Is theJ>Ww*-repr6seiita- 
tiorf in Title I programs a reflection of 'national policy? J)oes*the 
existence of h special and separate program for older pen^ns (Title IX) *. 
function to decree the chances for greater pa rffci Ration in the other/ • 
programs, especially 'Title I? « * ' ' - ^ 



Specific observations and qttestlons, pertaining to all' tne [ programs 
« are Included in the chapter, e.glSvthe fact that requests from -local V, 
pruantizatl^r to hire older porkers typically exceed the total number of ' 
slots allocated. ~In rural area's, TilfTe IX programs are frequently' the 
Wgestvemployer/. These same programs are .viewed as restrictive, 1n that* 
jMjgl Bvide for only part-tjpie employment, while niany of the. participants 
,<^pftfiWneed* full-time employment. 

>y^j'The Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) is the. subject of , 
i Chapte^-XHr;' The* Increasing number -of complaints filed under this Act 
may refleGt/a. growing awareness of fts provisions, as. well -as the Impact 
. of -the 1973-7fr Recession auring/ wh1c# employers toaj( have tried to reduce 
payroll cbsts.by^ischargjngV'pVema^turely retiring higher-paid, long-,. , 
service employees. But 'these points require empirical verification. The . 
. increase may al%o b§-due to Increased ADEA staff activity. While ADEA 
'annual reports indicate* the^major 'industrial ^joups Jnvolved in violations, 
there is a need to know 1f those Industries are* overs-represented, or 
merely reflect -their share of overall empl oyment.. structure. 4 The inclusion 
of state and local governments In the. Act as of. 1974 should provide new 
patterns for analysis,/ especially since this "industry," too, 1s undergoing 
fiscal strains. ; \ , ' • 

Impending changes' 1n the upper age covered; by the Act may raise a 
new range of research and policy Issues worthy of attention, e.g., Impact 
on labor, force participation, and oh Internal company practices. Raising 
the age (and for some employees, eliminating It altogether) also may result 
1n greater utilization of work assessment measures, and of functional 
"criteria, on the -part of employers all of which warrants research 
attention. ' f ,' . ' . . v ' - 

^Foreign programs and policies, as"^ sodrce for new programs 1n this •.• 
country, are reviewed in Chapter XIV. %ey' Include" the congept of tapered 
retirement'wlthout income loss; Incentives 'for retirement deferral; •* / 
a more active, positive approach to training for older adult workers; the • 
use of adjustment committees 1n enterprises in the process of reducing, the - 
workforce; more appropriate personnel planning with respect to the "aging" 
of a firm's workforce; early training an<t retraining to prevent future • 
problems; union pollcfes regarding early retirement; and subsidies to em- , 
plbyers for hiring older workers. •• • . ' v 



i .> - * -j 

^ ' The final chapter consists of s (a) specific priorities for pesearch. 

projects, such as:(l) factors associated with continued employment vs. 
early withdrawal from the' labor force, of olde^.black workers compared ' * ) 
with whites; (2) jobseeking behavior and the discouragement process among 
middle-aged and ol<der minority. group workers; (3) research on the role. of 
the retirement test ,in the retirement decSsion., and level of work experience; 
(4)wthe relative impact on labor force experience of younger workers of . 
different^participatipn rates of workers ej^gible for retirement; -(5) 
average age' of retirement among companies with and without mandatory re- 
tirement age; .{6) comparisons of retirement age policy as an issue, in the 
United States and other countries; (7) .studies in discrimination; (8> 
voluntary part-time employment. * ~X . 

.Projects recommended for (b) experiment raTrdvdemon strati on purposes, 
include or are related, to: (1) indgpth, multi-prongedYreventioif projects; 
(2) voluntary part-time employment; (3) tapered retirement; (4) upgrading 
of skills to improve employment chancesof middle-aged and older minority 
group workers; (5) developing older skilled workers as trainers of young 
unemployed and underemployed; (6) mid-career change; (7) programs among 
private sector employers to prevent offset of employee obsolescence; 
(8) public service employment. v 




Introduction 
A* Prefac e 



Within a"short period of three-years at the most, this country wi"n 
again be engaged in .an intensive series of local, .regional, and^ national 
activities in preparation! for 'the 1981 White House Conference on Agiffg, . 
The Department of Labor -- and other Federal departments and agencies ~ 
might now examine the 'policy^ statements and recbnmendations pertaining to 
employment problems that emanated from the 1971 Conference. .The Preamble 
to the 1971 Report 6f the Conference Section on Employment and Retirement 
included the follQwing principles: 

^. • Opportunity for j|nployment with no discriminatory *. * 

personnel practices because of age, 

l / 

t Retirement in*healltfv, honor, and- dignity ~ after 

years of contribution to the economy. _ - t . 

• 4 Adequate income in retirement in accordance with the - 
American standard of % living, % > 

Many'obarriers hamper!; olden Americans in exercising* •• 
choice in allotting /their time and talents and'deprive 
our Nation of the highest use of the*hf knowledge," skills, 
and potentialities* . m They include: compulsory retirement 
on reaching a ISairtiqular birthday, regardless of their 
.* ability to work; lack of information and counseling .on 
, retirement problems «nd job opportunities; lack of place- 
ment and counseling personnel equipped to' deal with . their 
special problen#, urtferrepresentation in education, 
../training, rehabilitation, and other manpower* programs; 
m continuing discrimination in employment practices despite 
Federal , and State legislation; ajid enforced retirement > 
resulting* from long unemployment as an -increasing number 
of workers lose thei : ir jobs in their fifties when plant 
shutdowns or technological changed make thfir skills 
obsolete* This resists in their being urraercounted 
among the unemployed^ ^ " 

*The policy" recommendation^ included attention to the 45-64 age group 
and not merely, to those 65 and older* 

: * I *' 

These policy recommendations included specific reference to items 
which still remain in the li-st of critical issues pertaining to the 



jetf-related pnjblenis of bo£h segments of the. older age population, notably: 

* Jhe neted. f or earmarked fUnds in- manpower programs, 
"Experience proves that adequate funds must be ear- 
marked to -improve employment opportunities for older 
workers/ 1 * , ' 

#1 t t Gfetfter enforcement of age discrimination statutes* 
"There* should be a governmental ly-spohsored public " 
k relations and educational eff6rt designed to induce 
employers voluntarily to hire more older workers," n 

* t. Public Service Employment, " "Even improved manpower ' 
^policies may. not 'result in adequate opportunities * 
^ for those persons willipg and able to work. State 
* * and locfrl governments' are hard pressed to finance 
' - the public' services,,. so badly, needed. by our com- 
; , muni ties,,, -and that are jso appropriate for the 
• \ employment of older people,., A minority [of the 
Section] favored expanded and Innovative programs 
to meet employment needs of ol^r persons, but. 
1 'questioned the concept of government serving 4 as 
. ; 'employer of last resort. ,v v 

-» * ■* » 

The polity issues and research potentials of just these three recom- 
mendations (out of a total of 17) are many, and they form the basis of 
much of the contents of this report. < ^ / 



J Before moving Into specific Issues^ research and. demon strati on needs . 

^ano" suggestions, we would like to Introduce some general a or guldiny • 
principles that- should be applied 1n a research and development strategy 
regarding job-related problems of middle-aged and .older workers! .Some, ."" 
of all, of them should be considered when reviewing -each of the specific 
issues and topics covered. in this report. - • • * 

I. The Concept of a Work-Life Cycle or Stages. 

In effect, this principle stresses the notion of career ^ or a jpattern 
of work experience over several yeaVs — a process , instead of ;a snap-shot 
or cross-sectional status at any one point in time. This ^involves -a focus 
on such experiences as: - , . t •. ' _ 

<a) during a' .job.- see king phase -- ~ 

- • As a person seeking re-empl oyment- after 
discharge, or lay-off. 

• As.a person seeking a change of employment, 
even though currently, employed. 

• As a person re-entering the JLabdr force (or 
entering for the first tlmefafter an extended 
period of nonwork because, -for example, -of 
child rearing, illness, etc. 

i 

(b) ^ As an employee (i.e., internal labor market experience^), , 

, which wpuldjfjclude — ^ 'f * 

* • Work performanc e.- r . 

y % Seeking a change of. type of work t'rrthe same^ 

establishment.^ ~ \ \, < - * 

< * * J 

' • Being assigned a change inthe same, establishment. , 

• Promotion patterns. 

• .Degree and/iature of training opportunities. 

c{c) As a potential amf futurfe retiree . Including — 

• The Impact of job-re3*ated experiences, during 
middle-age, and during the J 1 pre-retirement 11 years 
(such as unemployment experiences, voTunta ry 'vs. 

• involuntary job-changing), on the "retirement 
t decision 11 * (and whether the retirement is voluntary 

or not; andjat what age). 




/ • Jhe impact of personal -demographic' factors 0T1 that 
■I ' . retirement decision (including early intentions; 
— *• family obligations; coverage and level of pension, 
if any). \ , 



• 



The impact of these a«<j other factors and experiences . 
on actual retirement status; retirement life expectancy, 
etc. , 



c 



II. "Problem" According to What Per$?£&ive? 

Treatment of the topit of the "job-related projrans ofTolder workers" 
must be clear as to the issue of "whose" problem? There' isJ^f/courW-'a 
wide category of difficulties encountered by (a) the i nd i v i duab ajdjHe- 
aged and older worker or jobseeker." But what may be an advantage or 
problem to the individual may'be. the very opposite for (b) the empl 
organization . Reluctance to hire.individual older job applicants fray njot" 
be a problem to the employer, at least as judged within a firm'-s immediate , 
and direct costs and benefits; * Retaining' certain* types of older workers 

niay help those workers, by* not the organization, etc. 

* * 

Finally, there is a third perspective (or level of arialysis) which 
must be considered when dealing with the topic, namely, (c) the general 
community and/or total economy . Early retirement (before 65, to take the M ^ 
conventional age) wiih relatively high, retirement income may ''solve" some 
problems for the employing organization and make such retirement extremely „ 
attractive to the individual worker, but in, the aggregate , the effects on. > 
the total economy (and/or public expenditures) may or may not be positive. 
One example mi^ht be the excess of expenditures ovefyfevenues in the/Social 
Security Trust Fund as a result of large exits from* the labor forced 

Giy;en no change in retirement age policy and early retirement 'trends, 
along with certain demographic developments, the burden on the working 
population (in the form of' increased payroll taxes and/or income-taxes) 
might be placed in this same perspective. - v ; % " * 

As another example, long-term unemployment among older Workers ma/ 
adversely affect the general economy (and the status of the UI reserves), 
and not merely the long-term unemployed themselves/ Other direct costs to 
the total economy and society might consist of increased healtK and welfare 



costs. that can be traced to such long-tgrm employment. Such costs are not 
,'al Ways Obvious. X- • ♦ 

v J ; HI. Current problems and conditions regarding the job style and 
experience of middle-aged and older workers must be distinguished from 
those- expected in the future. This, in turn, calls also for constant! atten- 

" tion to those factors that' determine the changes, if any, in. the current 
problems and conditions. As one example, the advent of tne Pension Reform 
Act of 1974. (ERISA) is %^ew variable that will impact, in several , ways, on * 
the job-related problems of middle-aged and older wor|ers. A second . 
example mightgse £he emerging participation of wcmen'in the labor force, 
especially married ones: In what ways will this affect those problems; 

■ We include in this 'third general principle the need to monitor certain 
trends and intermittent phenomena — for example, the rate at which persons 
• retire under Social Security before the age of 65, and the changing condi- ' 
tions that influence such rates; the impact on labor force participation 
"of the presumably improving hea.lth conditions of young adults as they \ 
themselves move into middle-age and older status; pdlicies regarding assist- 
ance, to victims of mass lay-offs and shutdowns. 

f . * - ' * **■ 

IV. The heterogeneity o^ the population under study?,-- and .Changes in 
the composition of that population over time. This principle is clearly 
neglected in most stati&ticaT reporting in the employment and training field. 
For example, grouping persons as "45 and older" --'or "25 to 54" and "65, and. 
older" — obscures more than it'reveals, and may lead to poor policy and 
program formulation. Few, if any, reports (outside certain Social Security' 
publications) include a 62-64 classification which is critical, given the 
.current option for retirement in -those ages under. 'Social/Security for both 

gmep and woman. < 1 ' " ' * 

1/ "k ... 

EquallKimportant is the, fact that components of the 65-plus population 
are increasing at widely varying rates. 'For. example, between .1975 -and 2010, 
f the population 85 and older — even without any changes'in mortality rates 
in4he population 50-plus as of 1975 — is" projected to increase>by over 
110 percent, but the projected increase in the 65-74 population is less than 



40 percent. . Policy research concerning such vital matters as the per capita 
Worker costs for each "older" person or job rights and opportunities for 
the 65-69 group ~ cannot be reliable ff that, research relies only on data 
referring Jo an undifferentiated, unchanging .statistical mass labeled simpjy 
as 65-plus. ^ - < * •/ . ■ • 1 

This same principle applies, naturally, to "older" components of the 

under- 65 population." 

- • * 

•t • • , • ■" 

V • . * • 

V. The concept of aging must be considered as distinct from tlje 
aged. More pointedly, the "worker growing older" is not the Same as "the 
older worker." The first refers to a process of change ~ not all of which 
is of a decremental nature. The second refers to a socially determined 
chronological age at one pointrin time. 

4 ■ . ' / 

VI. Closely related to this principle is the primacy spf distinguishing 
between pfliicy-relevant'conclusions derived from cross-sectional data, on| 
the one hand, and from data gathered on a longitudinal approach. A per- 
fectly designed study comparing workers of different ages at one' point in* 
time concerning, for example, work performance, or unemployment experience, 
is not a solid basis for drawing theoretical or policy conclusions about ; 
"what happens to people as they get older." 

VII. Even longitudinal studies have limitations. A given cohort ^s 
of h a given year, which is studied over a number of months or years (i.e.," > 
as it*becomes older), "in all likelihood jwill not be identical to a cohort * 
of the same ages but which is studied ten or fifteen years later ~ or — 
earlier, even though both are subjected to the Idngitudinal approach. ] t , 
Th4s distinction is sometimes known as the "generational -difference" \ 
phenomenon. For example,* a group of workers 45-64 years old as of 1956 1s, 
quite different from* workers of the sanie age as of, 1976, regarding- such # * . 
attributes as education* rural -urban origins, occupational distribution, 
sex-compos iti-on, etc. Even the economic environments- will /lot be the * 

same. * , 

% * 
% * % 

Therefore, "contributions to knowledge" and poTicy-formulations are 

4 

generation- or time-restricted* This caveat is somewhat unique to the 



subject matter bf^ the social sciences, -as compared to the biological and ' 
natural sciences? 1 " In the latter, changes In knowledge may^ come: about 
primarily as a result of Improvements 1<l research technology and method-", 
ologles — and. not essentially as a result- of changes>1n the objects; of / 
.inquiry. a . * . _ / 



VIII. The' survivor phenomenon must be recogni2ed in pollcy-'and 
program-oriented research on Job-related. experiences and problems of older 
workers. For example, research resulting 'In conclusions showing no. dif- 
ferences in job performance _pf different age groups (typically of a cross- 
sectional nature) -- or indeed, superior performance of the older workers 
may be an artifact, in that Inadequately performirig workers, in previous" 
years, may have Jbeen weeded out prior to the time the research was con- 
ducted. * 

Similarly, and again paHia^ly as a function of the cross-section 
nature of the ana-lysis (even when longitudinal data are available from the 
same study), conclusions regarding factors influencing "retirement rates" • 
may be misleading to the degree that the mortality variable is .omitted. 
I.e., only the "survivors" are thejsubject of the analysis. 

IX. In addition to principle IV (regarding heterogeneity), or as a 
variant of that principle, other sub-groupings are necessary.,. In the main 
body of this report, It is critical to keep this principle In mind, even 
though It may not be stated explicitly where relevant. Specifically, we 
•refer t£> the nee&to distinguish not only between age groups In the "older 
worker" classification, but also by: 

• Male vs. femate. 

• Marital status? and family composition. 

• Rural vs. Urban. ^ 

• With "urbah," &tf-size and industry-occapation mix. 

I */ # 

• Racft or ethnicity. % - 

• Socio-economiofcharacteristics. j * 

! * ' 

Each -sub-group has its own problems, conditions,- and advantages (or 
degree' of )V and it, is risky for example — to draw universal policy 



conclusions or gerieraliiable research, collusions from data concerning 
white urban nfefles to other categories of old|r workers. * 



. v • 3 * 



. . X, There is no clear-cut,. unchanging referent or definition regarding 
what*is meant by "old." First , the chronological age-referent has changed, 
historically. even in official designations of the "working-age" popu-s ' 
latioh. Second , in tne public mind, "old" may be defined in non-chrono- 1 
logical terms by substantially large segments of that public. Third , in , 
such cases, the referent is typically of a' decremental T nonproductive ,' 
quality. With respect to formal and informal decisions affecting the work 
status and cha'nces of men and "women, such differences in definition — 

* * 

either of a chronological or non-chronological nature — have different " 
-impacts that may be critical. . ~ 

* . i " 

XI. While it is common to classify the job-related problems of m-iddle- 
aged and older workers as part of the '"structural" employment-unemployment, 
challenge, this designation may have some weaknesses, to the degree that 
it fails to consider the possibility that unemployment due to "cyclica.1" 
factors may itself.be transformed into a structural problem. ' A highly 
educated or trafned professional or craftsman, for example, may become 
unemployed and' then remain unemployed (or only intermittently re-employed) 
long enough to qualify for being a case study in "structural" unemployment - 
evenjtfhen general employment conditions have improved. 

t 

XI^. Research on older worker problems, and policies derived from that 
research, should be" alert to the lag. phenomenon. Problems associated with 
the job or employment status of middle-aged and older workers may not 
immediately manifest themselves, but may rather emerge months or years later . 
As a*c*ase in point, applications for disability benefits under Social 
Security — among older workers too young to be eligible for retired worker 
benefits — tend to rise a few year> after a peak in their unemployment 
rates. A process is involved. / ^his general principle is especially perti- 
nent to* the issue of the indirect and long-term costs .associated with 
certain job-re.lafed problems of middle-aged and older workers. 



? XI|I, In the formulation of policies and programs regarding t\\e job- 
related problems of older workers, a distinction should be made between 
preventive measures, on the one hand, and remedial . rehabilitative, or '" 
emotive measures on the other hand. To date, the emphasis has been 
.primarily, if not exclusively, on the latter. We more or less wait for 
problems* to emerge and then seek "solutions." Little, 1f any, emphasis 1s 
placed, 1n government policy-making and program design, on the preventive 
sidel . • 

Perhaps this last principle should have been placed and.'discussed 1n. 
the section dealing with pcOtgy issues^. It belongs in either place, or 
both. But we have cited ft here as a 'principle, largely because of our 
belief, that J research and demonstration strategy should be governed by 
a sensitivity to the notion that potential problems should -be anticipated 
and thus avoided or. reduced; by the need to search for policies and pro- 
grams that are positive in character and that avert and obviate the onsejt 
of problems originating in the employment situation of workers, Insofar 
as those problems become overt or accentuated 1ji middle- or old age. 
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* .CHAPTER 1 

Critical Policy Priority Issues 

As a result of the sxpeWence gained by carrying: out the tasks in the 
project on which this report 1s based — along with the longer research and 
policy analysis experience of the'\Princ1pal Investigator for the project — 
some oferriding issues have emerged which should be articulated before 
moving on to some specific and largely .conventional top ics^fSf research and 
demonstration regarding the job-related problems' of older workers. - 

1. All of these overriding issues may really be variants on the same ** 
theme, namely, the controversy over the notion that economies such as ours 
are capable of "providing jobs for everybody capable of working." Leaving 
aside the matter of how to define "capable" — and ignoring the equally 
important issue of proyiding employment for those seeking or wanting jobs."' 
(because that is inextricably tied up with incentive policies affecting the 
work-nonwork trade-off, developed by government and private organizations ~ 
discussed later) — the discussions in the J remaining substantive part of this 
report are" nearly all affected by how we resolve the following question: 
Is it in the economic interest of the country to . 
include a larger — or a smaller — proportion jof <; , - \ 
its population in the work fo.rce than is currently 
the case?* , c 

Current policy discussions and debates*— and actual programs — do 
not seem to be concerned with that basic policy .issue. Instead, they are 
based on win-or-lose assumptions, that if one group 1n the population 
gains jobs, some other group or groups will Jiave to give up jobs. or not 
seek to ftnd/any. Within the 4 #resent context, the'game seems to.be essenti- 
ally a matter -of wh'a gets anil keeps the job opportunities — the young or 
the old. That issue itself raises questions of , who, is young? Who is old? 

Little, if any, sustained attention is paid to the- basic question 
defined above and its corollaries.* Until that basic Issue 1s resolved, a 
research strategy regarding the job-related problems of middle r aged and 
older workers will have to be characterized by confusions* contradictions, 
and conundrums. . 

^ ,That research strategy must otherwise work within the -constraints 
Imposed oy the underlying assumption of existing policy and program priorities 



'namely, that there are only sp many jobs to be "handed out." In the mean-' 
time, however, research on the total economic and other, costs and benefits/. 
' to the national economy — indirect, as well as direct — of ,sgch trends as 
the labor "force participation rates of mjddle-aged and older workers should 
have a top priority. • • y* 

*Sudi research may yield results showing. .that the economy Vy f/ 
and society is losing out. . If.'so, such results — if dissem1na,ted'Wtclely 
and effectively — " should motivate a greater and mdre serious effort to , 
institute new, or improved, policies* and programs designed to (1) expand 
the pie of job opportunities,, and/or (2) increase the relive participation 
-of middle-aged and older workers. 

In another section of this report, we 'discuss some demographic and 
related factors that may lead us, .through drift, toward the second purpose. 

ft ^ * 

But the goal of policy-making is ta gain some deliberate and qonscious 
control over trends and events, instead of waiting* for allegedly s&lf-r 
correcting mechanisms to solve such problems for us, perhaps at* some 
considerable cost* -< * 

• .-4 .14™ 

( A hint of what this general policy discussion is' about cfin be gained 
by considering the observations of Sea go (1976) regarding the utilization 
of older manpower. Current employment policy and programs "regarding and 
affecting older workers result in an increase in the number of productive 
years lost to the economy, often at times" when more years of productivity 
are available in that .population. Federal 'and state governments spend ] 
billions of tax dollars off welfare arid unemployment compensation .(as, well 
as on Social Security expenditures), while large numbers of the middle-aged 
and oldetf recipients want an opportunity to work and, ."earn^eijr Jjeep." 

' Pollack' (197fiffcestimates that $10 bilNgtfj is lost to the economy 
through the non-use jBfmJder workers calculating the,' value of, the* 
products and servieel^S3^a^ilable for poi^ase each; year as a result j>f 
such persons not being employed to produce them and possibly adding to 
the inflation process" because of the reduced amount of».suc)i products and 
services-. ^ ^ - ' * . ' • v - 

The impact of unemployment* and reduced labor force participation among 
middle-aged and older persons on the total economy may be discerned in the ^ 



current concern over .the states of the Social Security System's funds. 
This topic, has been the subject of research controversy, ^touched off in 
part by Nancy Teeters 1 Brookings study .(1972) which indicated that , if 
unemployment at the end of 1973 remained, at 6 percent, over 2.7,nvrTTion 
persons. (including dependents) would be receiving Social, Security benefits 
but who wotild not have dbne so if the rate has been 4,2 (thefirst. quarter 
of ,1970 rate). The Social Security Administration (Sanders* J974) dhaV , 
<lenged such estimates' but the issue still remains; \ - 

The major policy issue here.is whether the total' economic and social 
costs ^f unemployment, decreasing participation, and jobseeking discourage- 
ntent among older workers (including "premature" "retirement) .exceed, equal, ^ 
or are below the benefits allegedly claimed to derive from removing sub- 4 
stantial segments of the upper age groups of workers. If they exceed the. 
benefits, this 'would t>e one more argument for introducing new policies and 
.programs (a.s well as strengthening existing ones) designed to T retatn older 
-'persons in the work force. ^ . - \ . '* ^ 

2. 4 One of the "benefits" derived "from removing alder segments frpm 
the working population is a reduction in off iciaV unemployment rates to 
the^degree tha£ those rates have political implications (Kreps, 1976}. 
Another claimed beitefit -- and one that is rarely, if ever,^examined -- is 
ik$t it "makes room for younger persons." This claim is .frequently found 
at the enterprise level, without regard to possibly costs to ,the total 
economy (and possibly to longer-term, indirect costs: to the enterprise). 

is * 

° Much of thfe conventional wisdom in labor .economics includes the expec- 

f " , - «* - , f /' * . - s 

tation — wit^'some variations — that for .every older worker leaving the 
labor force (or §iven enterprise)V^on.e 'gew, younger worker takes his or 
her place. Such wisdom is based essentially on the assumption of a fixed 
quantity .of "jobs to be done." . In Recent years, of course, the growth in the 
"labor force". has exceeded the number of fo6 ..openings.* . - 

, Apart, from the possible need for Updated empirical verification of\tha 
hypothesis that a new/ytfunger persdh automatically is hired for each older 
person retired, there .is a far more cruical^question.', i . * ' ' • 

A .different school of thought iir/ economics would argue %at the' reduced 
.income of workers due to , retirement p'roduces a Vedtjction of ^purchasing ppwer, 



and perhaps^ .an increase 1n inflation if the aggregate retirement income is 
. increased Jn ah economy without any commensurate increase in the supply of 
goods and services. This reduction in purchasing power would presumably 
result 'in a, , lessened^demand for labor. To put it another way, the continued 
employment of "older workers (at incomes superior to those obtained through 
retirement benefit's) would itself generate or sustain a healthy demand' for 
J labor ^according" to othe second viewpoint. 

:^Jte^^tlfus haye two conflicting views on the anployment effects of labor 
- forc6 withdrawal of older workers. One of them may be incorrect, or each 
> of them may contain certain elements and degrees of certitude. In any - 

event, the issues "involved are critical enough to warrant special types of 
^analysis to clarify the general; issue. ' • 

In the view of some advocates for the job rights of middle-aged and^ 
older persons,, current government policy seems to stress disproportionately 
the Jbb problems of the young — especially those under 20 or so ~ over 
, those of middle-aged and older workers. One result is the pitting of age 
groups against. each other, in direct and unobtrusive ways, or at" least the 
frustration of those organized groups of senibr citizens whose interests 
encompass the iobs issue. 

A defense of this inordinate stress (as measured, for example, by 
dollars expended for job-related programs) is that^ teen-age and youth 
unemployment rates are much higher than for adult an4 older workers.' This- 
may be the major defense brought forward. The rebuttals to that defense 
include the arguments that: , 

1. Official unemployment rates obscure the "real 11 rate of 
older aget groups; 

2. - Much of the retired population (especially those in the 

60-69 age group) would accept work "if offered, or would 

:seek work if convinced they had a chance; 
f< - 

3. Duration rates are an equally, if r not more sensitive 4 
measure of the^ problems involved; 

0 • 

. 4 k The proportions of young vs. older persons seeking year- ' 
round* fulj-time employment are not comparable (i.e.,. persons 
tinder 20 are primarily seeking part-time and/or temporary ' 



(5) Few of these young persons are heads of famllfes with 
others dependent on them. Mostj 1ndeed^may t haVe middle- 
aged and older parents whose job security needs strengthening. 

* ' * ,* 

Some of the advocate groups push the view that at the very least, there 

should be*an equitable distribution among age- groups of training and employ- 
ment opportunities within the private and public sectors.. Others emphasize 
the position that 1f chronological age were replaced with the use of functional 
criteria — the-el1m1nat1on of "ageism" — 1n making job-related decisions 
{the theoretical basis of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 1967., 
at least for those, 40 through 64), the young vs.* old 4ssue would practically 
vanish. . • 

The five points expressed above point to t\je need for emp1r1cal*veri- 
fication (and periodic monitoring), and more basically, for some measure 
{or measures) af relative negative, impact of the same types of unemployment 
and unemployment experience fpr different age groups -r especially 1f decision- 
makers and the cjeneral public persist 1n thinking in terms of age as a major 
dimension of social differentiation. ^ — ^ * " 

3. In this connection, the 1974 Harris survey asked Its repondents 18-64 
years old at what age did they think .the average person beoomes old. The 
important point is that only about one-half cited a chronological age;* The 
rest cited what could be glassifled as "functional' 1 criteria. ' * 

Th^1(jnif1cance of this finding lies 1n the potential Impact of viewing 
"old" 1n functional instead of chronological terms, oft the several job* 
related dimensions of middle-aged and older workers. It 1s not clear whether 
the raw data of the Harris study could be analyzed with that question 1n mind. 
But we- recommend an exploration of those data for this purpose. * * 4 

Furthermore, since the Harris project for the Natidnal Cpuncil ti^^ing jf 

was cross-sectional only, there 1s no way of determining without N ^ferTod1c 

re-surveys (which could be part of othe? ongdlng national and special group, 

or area, opinion polls) whether the fifty percent %f1gureVl 11 chaftge, and 1n 
which direction, over time. > 4 \ 

But more to the point, we recommend a study specifically designed to 
measure the relationship «* if any — of chronological -age vs. functional I 
criteria responses, especially within particular groupings of persons in 
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positions that effect ;the Job-relatld problems of mi Idle-aged and older' 
, persons, to the actual, labor force experiences of these age groups. Little 
1 is . known about .this" neglected topics 

4. Returning' to the need for developing a measure of the relative 
negative" impact of unemployment and (non-participation) for- different age 
groups, 'we recommend that the Department of Labor, eScamine, for example, the 
adaptability of Levi tan and Taggart's index of employment and earnings 
inadequacy (1974);* Without describing here the details of^the criteria 
suggested by them, We .do think it pertinent to cite their point that such an 
index "must be applicable for the total population. It must have meaning 
and be derived for different age, sex, race and family status' groups." 

>5. The policy -issue centering? on making room for the young and moving 
out the, old is partly a reflection bf cultural norms in our society which 
are difficult (but not impossible) to bend deliberately and within a short 
time period. '.There is a longer-range view that calls attention to the age 
profile of "Che American population in future decades, and,thatconcludes 
/^^P^will solve the issue foKus ^- that continuing low fertility rates ' 
wfl? reduce the number of young persons from 'whose ranks future new entrants 
into the labor fojjce will come --'especially relative tp the numbers of 

middle-aged and older .workers, hence, fewer young competitors for the jobs 

.. 

of the -latter. « 

- ' ; 'But the^ policy, issues described above and in later sections must be 
"studied from the perspectives o^ both the immediate future* and the long- 
term future. Furthermore; it may be necessary now to make, decisions stemming 
from' the. fact that a Smaller youth group entering the labor force — ; 
"especially If" no new.policy f s adopjed to affect "the number and proportions 
" -of older persons retiring -and continuing to live — raises the more .chal- 
tehging ^ssue 'of, the dependency burden on the working population. 

,. ytti&t issue is among the priority items that should ?be receiving, now, 
greater. research and policy: attention within the Department of Labor. The 
issuers discussed k greater length 'in- various sections of this repqrt; 
and in One special fiction devoted exclusively to it. Current policy dis- 
cussions, including legislative proposals, about the financing of the 
Social Security system have. by. and jlarge neglected any serious reconsideration 
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of retirement age policies as part of & broader range of alternative solu- 
tions to the financing problem. Changes fh those policies — a.nd problems, 
that may be entailed in implementing such changes — should hot wait. to be" 
studied until the demographic "crunch ,J 1s already upon us. That crunch may 
come sooner than conventional demographic research indicates. v 
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. - ■ ■ * > "CHAPTER II "' 
r- ° Job-Related 1 Problems of Older Workers * 

The most salient and manifest problems of middle-aged and older workers * 
have to do with the unemployment experience and the specific difficulties 
associated with, Or stemming from, .those experiences. We' will 'not concentrate 
here on the issue of whose 'unemployment is more deserving of public policy 
attention — the young or the old. That issue was referred to in previous 
pages. , ~ ' 

■ c <. * 

•It is well-known that when_using tne conventional and offical- rate of 
unemployment measure* unemployment 's lower i/P&ljJer than in younger age 
groups. Future studies should be careful te&pUtinguisti among different 
age groups in the so-called older population,! in this connection, partly 
because of differences in the availability of, or eligibility for, such 
programs as private and -public retirement income, according to age.' Much 
of the current sources of information do not contain data on unemployment 
rates organized by sub-age-groups, and. are not crass-classified by other 
critical variables — a major gap. in knowledge which in turn affects the 
efficacy of program design. 

the unemployment experience for middle-aged and older, workers means, 
among other things,, not only reduced income while unemployed. "It also results 
"in a pronounced reduction '(especially if the pre-retirement linemployment js 
prolonged and/Or' intermittent) in income during the retirement years . Th#t 
reduction impacts not only on, the individual and; his or her family, but also 
on the general community or economy to the degree that transfer paymeats 
during unemployment and retirement are greater tharnwould otherwise be the . 
■•case; • , : ;„ . •<;.. *. _ t 

OfficiaJ ropqrts on unemployment. rates r^pd duration are available each . 
year, fey_jtge> But what are missing are'such important kinds of information 
jis th.e_ total unemployment of middle-aged and older workors over a number of 
years — and number of spells, of unemployments The Nil data (Parnes, et a!., 
19J4) indicate that between 1969 and 1971,. about 10 percent of the 45-59 
year old male sample had experienced sdme form of unemployment. Further- 
more, "those Who had suffered unemployment ,in 1965 ware much more lively 
than, others to experience additional unemployment in the two-year period 

between 1969 and 1971 ^urveysv 11 

! < < 1 » ^ 
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Also', long-term unemployment ^pen^nce in 1965 increased the odds for 
Jong-term joblessness in 1969 and J971/ Of those rifen who were continuously 
1n the. labor force 1n 1965, 26 percent of the whites, and 29 percent of- the 
blocks wefe not so fortunate in each of the subsequent years, 1969 and 1971, 

Whether thTs tyfce of experience was unique in the case of this age 
group i or^imilar to that o*f younger workers, is* not known,, gTven the nature 
of the NLS study. Only males between the ages of 14 and 24 were part pf£ 
the larger project 

Analysis of lofigeKterm 'data from the same study (Sheppard, 1976) she 
that if unemployed at thet time of the 1966 survey (pt with a job but not 
working), the group of\^ white males 45-57 years old were more likely. to be 
unemployed, but out of the labor force » or dead , by 1973. This was true , 
even when health status^ as of >1966 was taken into account. The Isame relation 
ship between employment status and eventual labor force and "life 11 status 
prevailed among blaoks,. Jhe Sheppard analysts has limitations in that it 
took into account only health status, and was not subjected to a multi- 
variate analysis. But this should not minimize the point th^t unempl^yrtSnt 
among the middle-aged and older workers i a too important to ignore in public 
policy planning and /implementation.* f * 

One of the most salient findings by Parnes and King 0977) was t\fat 
personal characteristic^, did not help to explain the differential employ- 
ment status of previously long-service workers who were permanently dis- 
placed and of a matched' sub-sample who were not displaced. Race , for , example 
was not nailevant. Neither was length of schooling. Nor was occupation the 
critical variable. 

• 4 

What was most important was industry. Thus, the job security chances 
of such workers are a function of the "choice 11 of industry made by a 
worker in his earlier years. 'Trade and manufacturing stood out as above 

average in exposure to the risks of permanent displacement. Public admini- 

* * ■ 

stfatlon jobs turried out to be the most secure type. 



The NLS stucly'sMlata now available cover Qijly the 1966-73 period, 
which djd.not include the reegtf 1973-75 recession. On the other hand, it 
could be argued, or hypothesize^, that the kinds of findings reported above 
might show even more deleterious effects if that recent recession period 



were tncluded, or 1f a longitudinal study of men 45-59 years -old were begun 

\ • > -*.- " , - 

five or so years later, and extended through and beyond the 1973--75 reces- 
sion period. . *• 

Weyire dealing here essentially with the Impact of the unemployment 
experience ambng middle-aged and older workers. The studies by Brenner , 
(1973 and 1,976) suggest, perhaps demonstrate., the'lag, effects of that 
experience^ for different age groups.. In his earlier -study, the relation- 
ship between economic cycles and admissions to mental hospitals was. . 
especially salient among middle-aged persons. However, the data are not 
classified by^the employment status of the Individuals 1n his analysis 
(which was based on more than 100 years of data in the^tate of New Vork).' 



UsfTig.,the valuable longitudinal da^a at their disposal, Parses and 
King (1977) carefully compared ^two sub-sairfples of men ~ (1) those whohad . „ 
J>een employed for at least five years as of 1966 with their current employers 
and then permanently displaced between 1966 and 1971 $nd (2) a matched group ~ 
of those who had. also been permanently employed for at least five years as | # 
of 1966 but who had not lost their jobs during the same period. They found ,« 
that the costs of job loss are more narrowly economic in character (e*g., 
wage levels, on the ayerage, were lower for the re-emplqyed displaced). 

"Health deterioration between 1966 and 1973 appears to have been some- 
what more coercion and improvement somewhat iess* cqmmon among the displaced 
workers.than with the control group." . ; *^ 

Furthermore, alienation (as measured by feelings of a sense of power- * 
lessness), and a loss of initiative and self-confidence (as measured by the 3 
Rotter internal -external control scale), were experienced mor§ by these, ; 
displaced middle-aged workers. These phenomena are especially important 
because of their general effects on basic political behavior and attitudes; 
and because declines in "initiative" can affect the^quantity and quality of * 
labor force supply if and when full recovery does take place. 

» 3 

Other studies, for example, (Aiken, Ferman, and Sheppard, 1972; Cobb - 
and Kasl, 1972) have found, in case studies of shutdowns, r the same psycho-. , 
logical and physical health impacts of unemployment. Cobb and Kasl Aport 

* 

rises in blood pressure among tHose remaining unemployed, and decreases 
•for those finding new jobs between termination date and when re-examined ^ 
(after re-ejnployment). the rises in blood pressure "were of the order of - 
magnitude of change resulting from ten years of aging. " j 

"~Th keeping with Brenner' s '"findings regarding the "cdntrTbution" of 
adverse economic conditions to deaths due to cardio-vascular diseases (caused 
in part by high cholesterol ), Cobb and Kasl found that cholesterol levels 
rose with unemployment and fell with stabilization. It should be noted that 
the Cobb and Kasl , study was restricted to a short ^time period after the plant 
termination, and that therefore. sharper differences between' the stlllr 
unemployed and re-employed may appear over a longer period of time —'as ^' 
another example of the* importance of paying attention to the "lag" phenomenon. 
Brenner's studies were, however, sensitive to this point,-and did include 
time-Series analyses. e 

•• • "35 ' . • 



Nevertheless, among the other*costs of such "experience for<mfddle-aged 
and oider men — especially those not re-employed soon — was a drop in thel 
•j estimates of gaining any ec7orib$c security, and" of feelings of optimism re- 
garding their future^ Foltman*<1968), 1n his study of a shutdown 1n the 
Buffalo laboAarket area, reports, 1n*th1s connection: 

To adjust to having to find anpther c job at age 45 
. . 4 would, appear to be doubly difficult for manyimen, 
since jt Isdurlng middle-age that the process p? 
adjusting to unfulfilled expectations/ hopes^and 
anfbitions may also .begin. At middle age some n 
that, for them life Is ending rather than beglnnl 
( x . 0^ 

In another section of this, report; we d1scussH:he Importance of con- 
centrating government and private policies and programs on -certain critical 
age groups — or one group — for whom such policies a'nd programs may. be 
especially relevant. < 

' « • r\ * , • 

The critical principle thai needs to be stressed 'here is Jhat health 
as.a.variable to be researched In the context of job-related problems of 
older workers^ must be treated as something affected by the job experience 
itseffrand not merely as something that affects that job experience. It 
1s Imperative that cost-benef itganalyses' of programs find- policies proposed 
for meeting the job-related problems of middle-aged and older workers 
include such measures. ' 

\ ' 
Since economic aiid nbrt-econjDmic well-being Is affected by the employ- 
ment experience, such Issues an^ policy matters as discrimination, seniority, 
' jobseeking assistance, etc., should, 1n our 1 opinion, have a higher priority 
than so far seems to be the caset In our private and public policies affect- 
. ing, the status of older workers." 

U| exhaustees " * ' 4 

' r \ * « 

Long-term unemployment, thej special feature of the unemployment expert - 

ence of older workers, Is associated not only with greater. probabilities for 

becoming discouraged and dropping out of the labor force, but. also for . 

' exhausting unemployment compensation, benefits. Older persons — both; male 
and female — are a disproportionately Urge segment of UI exhaustees. . In 
the 1975 study of -exhaustees/ fo| most of the states examined, roughly 70 
percent of those exhausting benefits were 45 and older. Such data merely 
confirm the point that long-tenif unemployment 1s "a greater risk for un- 

* employed middle-aged and older^ workers. * * ' . 

. " ' ' : * 3 3C ■ : 



Beyond^such cross-sectfonal types of research showing that a large 
proportion of older exhaustees remain unemployed, or withdraw altogether 
from the Tabor force, there 1s a need to trace younger exhaustee gr^ps 
.(say, younger than 45) over time ~ as t they themselves grow older — with 
respect to: m 

• Re-employment, types of re-employment, ajid job 
careers, .'relative to non-exhaustees, and employed * 
populations of*the same age. £ v • 

In connection with the topic of UI exhaustion, there is the issue' 
centering on the argument that prolonged unemployment is "encouraged" by • 
extended weeks of eligibility for unemployment compensation' (Feldstein, 
,1975). This issue remains unresolved. To some extent, differing con- 
elusions may be derived from the use of different methods, Of analysis used 
to test the "hypothesis." * - * 

In th^r study based on empirical interviews with a sample of persons 
who had been, or were stilJU unemployed over a 15-month period, Sheppard 
and Belitsky (1966) found that among male blue-collar workers, UI weeks 
of eligibility {lid not tend to prolong unemployment. Among workers still 
unemployed, more than one-half had no more benefit weeks remaining — 
in contrast to a much lower percentage of the re-employed. *' t 

Expressing this finding differently, nearly one-half of those 
exhausting their benefits were still unemployed, but, only one-fifth of 
those with benefit weeks still available vte£g unemployed. This 
is contrary to the hypothesis that^tforkers without any benefit weeks 
remaining should have returned to wo/k at a rate higher than 'that for 
workers with benefit weeks still remaining. 

Although the Sheppa,rd-Belitsky analysis did not include any Con- 
sideration of age , the general finding in official data showing 'the 
disproportionate over- representation of older workers among UI exhaustees 
does not necessarily prove the basic hypothesis." * 



Nevertheless,. research which seeks. to test the hypothesis should 1n 

'elude the age variable, with special attention to additional factors such 

as: ; . . 

^ ♦ ,» » «■ 

• sklTl-level, * • ' 

• marital status,* 1 » 

• number of dependents, 

• labor force status of other family members," , 

t nature of labor market area (including overall 
unemployment rates, 

• other personal characteristics. ' 

The general topic is pertinent to the policy Issue concerning the 
feasibility (or "wisdom") of special (longer and better) unemployment 

* * " * 

compensation privilgges for older unemployed workers — privileges which 
are available' in many other countries-. ' 



Recovery Rates ^ 

In. times of economic recovery wjien gene'ral unemployment rates 
decline one might suppose- that older workers wl 11 participate to the 

^same extent as other age grojups In Improved employment status. Rosenblum. 
(1976), however, did' not find this to be the case for those 55 and older, * 
during the T575-76 "recovery." The ipreface to his report, 'by Senators 
Church, Randolph*- and Williams, points, out that "older persons, are an 
especially vulnerable group during a recession. This fact also underscores 
the need to develop comprehensive and effective, manpower policies to pro- 

• mote 'employment opportunities for middle-aged and. older Workers." 

Rosenblum's analysis and generalizations' are derived from data 
of an aggregate nature, and do not make use of longitudinal, cohort analysis, 
although his findings should not be dismissed because .of this fact. On a 
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fffcro-basls, using a cohort, Sheppard and Belltsky (J 966) found that over 
a one-ryear period, characterized by a general decline 1n unemployment 
(1963-64), the older the male blue-Collar worker, the lower the rate of 
decline* 1n long-term unemployment. That is, during this period, long- ' 
term unemployment declined for older men, but was not as great as the 
decline for younger ones. These data were based only on those remaining 
In the labor force -- I.e., they excluded the "discouraged worker" group, 
and those dropping out of the labor force ' because of reported Illness. 

n 

*■ • 

" • Data on the age distribution of the Insured unemployed (ETA, 1977) 
also reveal that the 197S-76 recovery was not evenly distributed across. , 
tlie age span. • In June of 1975, less than 15 percent of the covered un-" 
employed population was 55 and older, but by June of the following year, 
the proportion had risen to more than 17 percent. The "double jeopardy" 
phenomenon for blacks 1s revealed by the fact that the data on nonwhltes 
show.that*even the, 45-54 age group' s f representation among the covered 
(Unemployed nonwhltes (as compared to only those 55 and older whites) 
• Increased over that one-year period. Altogether, then, the proportion of 
Insured unemployed nonwhltes who were 45 and older Increased during that ! 
"recovery" period. 

(A current study by Sheppard and R1x, sponsored by the ^dm1n1 strati 
on Aging, and begun In April of 1977, 1s designed to measure on&a longi- 
tudinal basis the Impact of the employme|nt experience of ,pers;qns 40r69 --*. 
e.g., on discouragement, and the onset of Illness — 1n two large la^bor 

market areas with contrasting rates of unemployment.) < i 

.• - • ' •■ '\ ■ i - ■ ■ ,.-/' . •■ - 
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The Influence of general employment conditions on sucJiW^henomenon 

as early retirement, too, can be gleaned from regular BLS tab|lj^on changes •" 

in numbers out of the labor force relative to changes 1n numbers of employed 

and unemployed for each year. During and after a period characterized by 

declining rates of unemployment, what 1s the rate of change (tycr#%3 i or 

decrease) 1n the number of 45-54, 55-59 and, 60-64 year-olds jjjft.'trij 1j|e labor 

force, relative to (1) the change .1n the number of persons ofvtfrje same ages 



Rates of Change in Numbers *? . 
Employed and^ftot In the, Labor Force; 
1975^76, and, 1974-75, by Race* Sex, and Age 



1975-76 



1974-75 



Males 



White, All 16+ o 

20*24 

25-34 
" 35-44 

45-54 c 1 

45-64 ' * 

65+ < ' 

B>*k>& Other, All 16+ 
"^20-24 
25-34 

35-44 v 
45-54 

55-64 . [ 
65+ 



*lot in L . 
Labor Force 

*- 

+3.1 
-2.7 

n.7 * 

+10.7 
+5.0 
+6.4 
' t3.9 ■* 

+6^2 
+4.6 
+14.8 > 

+9.9 

+11.1 * 
+5.4 



Employed 



+Z.?. 

+6.2 

*4.15 

+1.3>- 

-0.7. 

+0.2 

-4.8 

+3.3 

+7.8. 

+5.0 

.+3.8 

+1.'9* 

-2.9 

-1.9 



Not in 
Labor Force 



+5.3 
+11.8 
+18.9 

+9.J 

+1.3 
v +8.8 . 

+3.0 

+9.8 
+25.8 
+17.4 

+10.9 
+1.7 
+7.1 
+5.^ 



Employed 



-2V2 
-3.6 
+0.3 
*-2.4 
-2.5 
-2.4 
-3.1 



-4.5 
-9.2 
-1.0' 
-4.5 
'-4.1 
-2.6 
-4.2 



re 



Females 

TJnTte, A1J 16+ -0.4 

20-24 . ' - -0.6 

25^34 '-1.7- 

35-44 -4.1 

' 45-54v , -1.7 

. 55-64 , , ' +1.2 

' 65+ ' 1 • " .+2.5 

Black & Other, All 16+ -+1.2 

20-24 '"' ' 0 - 

25-34. -5.6 

r 35-44 * ' +L3' 

' 45-54 , 0^ 

55-64 ~ ' C+2.5 

65+' i +3". 6 



+4.5 
.+4.0 
+87 
+5.9 
+0.5 
+1.9 
+1.3 

+5.6 
+7.7 

+11*. 7- 
+3.7 
+3.2 

0: ■ 
+12^.5 



+0.1 
-2.3 
-1.6 
-2*7 
-0.5 
+0.8 
+2.6 

+3.0 
**8.7" 
+4*0' 
+0.5 
+1.9 
+1.8, 
+4.0 



+0*5* 

+1.0 vs- 
*+5.4f ^ 
,-0.1 

-2.8 

v 0 * 
+1.5 . 

-0.3* 

~-5:o ' : 
+1.5 
-0.5 „ 
-1.4 .- 
+1.2 
-7.7 \ 



Sources Employment and Training Report, 1-977 , 
• v v. Tables A-,11, A-14- T 



employed of i.n the labor force? .(2) Relative to' changes 1n younger age 
groups?- - ' ■ ' . 

This- approach uses a broader definition 0 "retirement" than con- 

\jpntional ones," and applies to a range <}f age^groiips encompassing more^ h 

^nj^hose conventionally defined asyttie "age for yretirement.' 1 The numbers 
v involvea^/ould also include persons otherwise defined as "discouraged 
; w ■ workers 

Ihe acgOfQpanying table indicates, by age, sex, a n d race fcombined. the \ : 1 
relative .rates of^fRange in numbers employed and not in the labor 'force , 
* for 0) 1975-7(j X during/ which the overall unemployment rate declined;* [ 
. and (2) 1974-75 ~ during which the prevailing, fifgh rate continued to 
increase. - * 

For white males, the table- suggests that starting with *tho$6^35-44, 
the 1975-76 "recovery 11 nevertheless witnessed -a greater rate of increase <\ 1 
in numbers not in the labor force, compared to growth in numbers employed.' 
As a matter of fact, little if any employment increase took place ai; all & v 
in the^ ags groups (35. and older), continuing the recession (and/or secular) ^ * 
. trend. V ' • . * X< n c ^ • N \, % *. < 

For nonwhite males, starting with those 45 and older, the same trends , "* 
occurred. For those under 45, employment increased, contrary to the 1^74-75 
period. „ 

\ For white females, those 55 and older experienced a continued increase' , \ m/ 

in numbers out of the tabor force — in contrast to younger women in both 
- periods. % • * * " -* 

^ For nonwhite females, the picSire is mo^re spotty. For example, for *~ - 

those 65 and older, the numbers oulb-bf the labor forc^increased,^,from 1975 , 
%o 1976, but at a much lpw,er rate than .trie ra$$' of increase' in numbers. , , J - 
employed. No increase in numbers employed among the 55-64 year-olds .occurred, ^ x . 

but there was an increase of 2^5 percent in cumbers n6t In the labor .force. J * ■ 

Si^rt^f*^^^973, the year in which general unemployment was as low „. ' . 

,as 4,*9 percent and whfch was .succeeded, by a rising rate, reaching .8.5 ^r- / >5 

& ^ cent "by 1975, and then declining to 7.7 by. 1976, the data* indicate, for that * , . ^ 

totals three-year" period (1973-76^, the tqtai numbers of men. empjtfyed increased , 

O only in the under-35 category, but still at a much lower rate of increase 

. r vi . * • • - . , - 

ER!C\J V. ' .. ( . . ' .. ■ ; c . • r >. ' 
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Changes in Numbers Employed and Not in the Labor Force. 
J973?7.£,\£y Sex andl^ge - 



1 Ji>es, 


It£l6+ 


25 -. 


34'-"" 


- f 35 - 


44 




54 


• ■ 55 - 




; . 65+ 









1 be, - 

.*' # No!4n " 
• Labor Force 

V +ll.4 

'■K4.1 
?+20.8. 
+22.8 




#10.5 



Employed 

^+0*8 % 
+8.# . 

' 3.-2 V \. 

-2.3; 



5% 



■St 



•Aft* 



Females, A11^16+ 



25 - 


34 


"35 


44 


40- 


.54 


55 - 


64 


65+ 






'4 



*#.7 ■ 



+8.1 ? 



-3.4^ ; . 
+3*3 ^ 



7; 



+8& 

...Mi 



.>0.9 ; 
'Vl.8 
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than In the numbers ngt the labor force, for the 35-44 males*, total 
, v nu ^ e « employed lleqlined slightly (by 1.2 percent), and for the 'Older 
^groups the rate of decline, ivas at least twice that rate* The increases- 
^ in numbers not in £fie labor force increased by^a much greater rate. 

>? *• :> .fhegf act -that even in the 45-54 age category the numbers ^not in the! 

V J ab °r Torce 1ncreased by nearly' 2f'percent is itself 'significant enough ^o 
'- ■ ^^ n K S( ^ e detailed empirical inquiries'; By.l$76, |here w;ere nearly 

on ^ ; n L il ^ n - sucn men »* This age group Js not usually: thought of -as con- 
.A^f ktfiiting s the "retirement years." Because of this, the search for the 
ipsdhs for the' large increase for thai^age group not in the labor force 
must go beyoriQ, explanations relating to health status, pension opportunities 
# and ;l ne ¥ ke » '^n d more into the micro-level experiences pertaining to 
; employmenl experiences and opportunities. * . i , 

• r '\, jK a later sectfon of this'-report suggests that age classification 
''"might constitute a focus for a forced-draft intervention program. - Ten 

V years prior to 1976 -- in~1966, when that group of men were 35-44 — 

• on])M3n.2,000 were not in the lator force, but by 197^— when they were 
45-54, fa had. risen to nearly 1 million (952,000), more- than three' times 
the 1966 figure . ; ■ • * ^ *•* . 

During the same, period, total numbers employed declined. Labor force" 
participation dropped" from 97.2 to 91.6 percent.^ Unemployment for 35-44 
year^old males in 1966 was only 2.0, but the rate for 45-54 year-olds by' 
. 1976 was tuice that figure. This was not the case when the' same type of . 
- analysis is applied to younger age groups among men: their unemployment 

"rates increased, but not by twice the 1966 rates. 

<■-.'-■ -* , -•• . ■ -. f . 

^ ' Table 2 reports changes in numbers of the non- labor-force and Employed 
males, from 1973-76. It reveals that contrary to the experiences o'f men, 
./lumbers of women not in the 3 Tabor force decreased for some of the age groups 
ah of them under 55 ; and that, nutoberiL.of women employed increased for more 
of the age groups than in the case of men";' .' ' . 

The policy implications, and the issues involved, with, respect to these 
different patterns among ma«les and females, by age, are not entirely clear. 
They will remain unclear as longNs there is no consensus as to' the social 




y For both whites and nonwhiteS, but at a greater rate for nonwhites. 
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and economic cost£ and^benef Its associated. with being employed versus not 
being in thelato^Mce at atf, for Afferent sex-age (and marital -status) 
groups* - /? /•'-,•. ; ' 1 ■ * ' n 

It ^ not altogether certain that a_n of the Increase-ffUabor force ' 
participation among middle-aged; and .older married women 1s positive social 
phenomenon; for example. This iske, too* should be scrutinized through 
carefully designed" research. ! 

r ~~^ As another, examp re ot wnat 1s meant here, CI « does the hon-labor-force ' 
status of men 45-54 years -oW — even when consideration is given to ill- 
ness -- make a difference as far as' measures of poverty, a r* concerned? 
- - Census data on poverty rates asiof 1974 suggest that "retired" persons 1n 
' this age group' have a hither p^erty rate than older mem 

* * * - % 

(•2) To what extent 1s the Increase, 1n females ^employed partljy a function 
of the employment status of men 1n their families, ,1.e.» due to .economic 
. . necessity, or a function of rate's of Increase 1rt inflation?, ' 

, * Finally, sft.sfjbuld be noted that the two tables discussed here do not 
distinguish sub*ag^-groups within the 55-64 arid the 65-plus classifications. 
For the former, it 1s critical to have precise information about the 62-64 • 
. group {becau.se -Of eligibility linger . Social I Security For the latter, the" 
classification' is of Wttle use, fpactly because of the heterogeneity of . - 
age-compos1t1oh,*partly because^ 65-plus female population tends to be. 
voider than the corresponds ng..nral-e/ population. * s ' * • 

' >.'' frartldpatfton vs. *nbn-partici pation 

t Although therfe'lsjif separate section In .this report on 1 labor f dree 
. ij^rt1c1pat1on rates, tft is appropriate', in the light of the preceding 
• discussion, to refer to a special aspect c# that* measure. « 

The continuing trend iWeduced labor force participation 1n the older. 
/ "• age groups may be ^viewed as a positive^ sodaflndlcator; 1f those rates 

/ alone are considered. A primary* social go"al is to make 1t less necessary 
for people, as they grow old, to>hav% *to work, especially -after long years , 
of difficult and/or dissatisfying' labor! But we have other social goals, 
one- of tliem the reduction of poverty, ^whyfeh raises "the question,, what/ 
^ » difference does participation vs.^ non-participation make as' far as rates 
of poverty are concerned? Unpublished BLS data for the first quarter of 

■ 1 ' ., .. • : : * ' v ' - 

~ ' . ' ' • ;• 3-1 * ~- \ • < 




.1977 point to the fact that for the 45-64 age groups, participation "pays 
off" — " especially For meji ~ if we use the criterion, of poverty as our 
•measure (see Table 3) •"The differences Would «be greater if poverty rates 
of jthe employkd-ortly among participants "were available. >• , 

The critical comparison to b^made in this table is between poverty 

rates for participants versus those for nonparticipants. The contrast is 

marked for men — especially in the 45-59 *agee: the pqverty r&9&%r 

nonparticipants in this age group are roughly twice the rates, for partipi- 

■ • 

pants. * * 

The fact that the contrasts are not as great in the case of women 45-64 
years old may obscure differences according- to marital status. Married \ . 
nonparticipants, for example, are more likely to have a husband in the 
labQr fords, whoSe income takes such women above the "poverty line." 
Additional data are necessary to distinguish poverty rates by -marital status 
of different age groups of female participants and nonparticipants.. 

The declining rates of poverty "among male nonparticipants above the 
age group of 45-54 not only suggest some special problems of the million 
men in that group, but also the possibility that retirement income programs 

4 

are. more available to those 55 and older. But this does not detract from 
the fact that the poverty rates of nonparticipants 55-59, and. 60-64 are 
higher than their participating age peers. These points* tooT warrant new 
types of research efforts; including a focus on racial differences, if any.^ 

, Finally, the poverty rates of participants &nd nonparticipants 65 and 
.older — for men and for women — show a slight "advantage" for the non- 
participants. Is this a reflection of the possibility that nonparticipants 
are in a better position to retire, as far as retirement income is concerned? 
Expressed differently, does it mean that tjipse who are members of the labor 
force 'continue "to work, or seek^work, out of economic necessity, because of 

more family obligations — coupled with the possibility that they have* fewer 

« * 

retirement resources at their disposal? Are they, to begin with, of a lower 
spG-io-ecoriomic status than the nonparticipants?* ■ 

. • The fact thaV^he poverty rate of the 65-plus participants .is no better 
than that of nonpartifci pants, furthermore, points to. the need for special 
programs and policies .regarding both work and retirement income for such 
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Poverty Fates /bong Participants % ■ ' * 
,and Nonparticipants In the Labor F^qrce, by Age and Sex 

< First Quarter|-1977 ; ; ~ 



\ 



Males, All 16+ 
Under 45 
45 - 54 




55 - 5 
60 - 64 
65 voider 



Participants 

• '16.5 " 
14.6 

ip 

16.1 
18.4 
25.7 



NonParticipants 

24.4 
23.1 

♦ 

32.8 

; 217 * 
■ 24.7 
23.7 ' 



.Females, All 16+ 

Under 45 

45-54 

55-59 
, 60, - 64 

65 & Older ' 



16.0 
15.4 
16.0 

22.4- 

21.0 

24.9 

V 

) < 



21.5 

21.1 " 

20.1 

20.4 

22.0 

22.9 



Source: Unpubfished*BLS data.- 
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persons. In the first ^quarter of 1977, tfceir numbers in poverty were over 
70^000^ (male and female). ■ / % 

Schooling as a "Structural" Explanation 

Typ,ical among the explanations for the longer duration of joblessness 
among older workers is their lower educational level, compared to that of 
younger jobseekers. However, in an analysis of Census and BLS data on white 
^narried-ui*^^ upon a somewhat Intriguing and 

contradictory conclusion: ' ^ . 

1. Among younger (25-34) — alT white, married and urban - 
( the lower \heir educational level, the greater the 
length of unemployment, 

2. The opposite holds true in the case of men 55-64: 

' if 
I "the mean length of. unemployment 1s often higher for 

workers with above average schooling. The net 

result 1s that workers^ri £Jl* the most schooling also 

experience the severest lengthening of unemployment 

witfrage." . v 

Thus, schooling contributes to age differences in unemployment 1n two 
separate ways. Young workers have an edge because of higher schooling. 
Older workers compensate by experience aftd training, but these advantages 
appear to be offset when competing for 'the highest skilled jobs. 

This type of finding underscores the need for applying a life .cyple 
or developmental, approach in studying this problem. 



The study by Katz also suggests that higher educated older unemployed 
workers are less willing to accept new jobs at levels below their previous 
employment positions; that they'may have greater fears of relative depri- 
vation, and possibly greater total financial obligations, — • all of which 
may work against the Individual 1n his or her jobseeMng behavior. We 
cannot rule out the .^e of self-selective influences 1n the re-employment 
experience p^such persons, regardless of sBdio-economlc status. But with 
respect to the hlgher-etJuca ted* older worker, this self-selective Influence, 
if verified through research designed to test the Implied hypothesis, points 
to the need for fine-tuned programs such as counseling for special groups 

34 



,- of. unemployed older workers." «. '*•*-,'' 

* ' - * * 

• ; A BLS^Special Labor Force'Repor.t on Educational Attainment of -Workers . 

(1976) also reports that the 1975-76 "recovery" resulted in a* marked drop 
• Irv the unemployment "rate for men — from 9.0 to .7.8 (for March of each 
-year) — and from 9.5 to 8.5 for women. But for' men "55 and oTder'i-HbJs ~ 

was not the case: it. actually increased, from 5.4 to 5.8.-. Contrariwise,} 

the rate for women in the sam.e age classification declined, along with" the 

* .- — — * o • ' 

rates for younger age groups. f ~~~ 

These data merely confirm the point made earlier. But the critical point 
is the following: * • 

In past analyses and discussions, it was easy —'and frequently the 
facts, when available, justified the tendency — to fall back on "structural" 
explanations of such a trend, namely, that education is typically lower for, 
older persons, and that this fact — not age per se — was, the, or one, basic 
explanation. However, the BLS details call into question that , conventional 
argument . ' 

In the first place, why only for older men, and not older women? Are 
the women more educated? But more important, Table 3 in the BLS report shows 
that regardless of education, the rate of unemployment for men 55 and over 
increased from 1975 to 197,6 — despite th^overajl "recovery." (The one 
exception may be in the case of men completing only high school.) In the 
case not only of those with, less than 12 years of schooling, but also of 
those with 1 to 3 years of college, and of those with 4 years dfcmore of 
college, the rates increased..' Youhger age groups with .the same schooling 
actually experienced a decrease in unemployment rates. Why should this 
pattern occur? 

For older men with one to three years of college, the rate* rose from . 
-2.4 to 4.5 — nearly a doubling. For those with fdur or more years of 
college, it rose from 1.8 to 2.3 percent.' 

On the surface, at least, there may be some "structural" factors at play, 
but the data tend to rule out education "as one of those factors. While un- 
employment rates for higher-educlted older men may be lower than for those 
with less education,-^ this does not. necessarily minimize the magnitude 

■ ■ ■ » ^ — ^ 

J/ Given the "open-end" character of the "55 and older'^classfficStion,' 
however, we cannot rule out the possibility' that. the less- educated a/e also 
older than the higher -educa t. P H. 



and severity of -the unemployment experience for those older men with a col- \ 
• lege education. Indeed, that experience may be no less traumatic — perhaps' 
more for such 'persons, ' : 

I * * * ' 

This last point should Itself be the subject, of more direct,' empirical 
studies, with a focus on such measures as "relative deprivation," mental ; 
health impact, degree of downwanlAdcupatlonal mobility once- re-employed, etc. 

: '~ furth erm o re , ther e 1 s no way of^eter n rh r tiig from the -bLs da t a whet her 
the unemployed older *men — 1n each of the categories of schooling completed - 
as of 1975 are the .same Individuals as those unemployed one year plater. 
Duration data, by age and. schooling-, also are necessary, and the lack- of 
such data constitutes a gap In the kinds of pin-pointed statistlcallnfor- * 
nation necessary to answer this and other -Important questions. • C 
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B. Discrimination ' 1 

. '• 1 - ■ ■ ... : \ 

Host of the concern over age .discrtRi nation 1n employment stems either ' 
from research based on case studies of the re-employmen^experience of workers 
affected by mass lay-offs and shutdowns, or from anecdotal reports^ (see 
references at end of this section]!. Compliance and monitoring experiences 
of the Employment Standards Adminfstration regarding' the Age Disc rimination 
in Employment Act of 1967 (ADEA) my also contain some degree 'of 'systematic 
evidence, but that evidence 1s not available l| published form (except~for .' 
aggregate data on complaints and violations byjlndustry and region). ^This 
type oj evidence refers only to selected establishments. 

The NLS Lta on mlddje-aged and older men (45-59 as of 1966), however, i 
could be examined, by careful multS-variate analysis, to determine if be-, 
coming unemployed, in an^early period of the ten-year period covered by the 
survey resulted, in labor market experiences that would reflect some type 
of differential treatment. But such analysis would have to be restricted 
to different sub-age-groups within, that middle-aged and older male worker 
^sample. The total NLS study did n|t- Include men 25-44, unfortunately. 

There should be no need here to report the findings of all the specific 
case studies,-^ some of which are cited 1n the references at the end pf this 
section. .All of thennflnd one or lore type of differential treatment of 
older versus younger displaced worker — e.g., continued or intermittent 
unemployment; downward occupational and/or earnings mobility", fewer kinds 
of services from employment agencies, etc. 

i . 

One significant point that should be made regarding these studies 1s 
that few, if any, of them were conducted "since the passage of ADEA, d1s- 
cussed in another section. We mention this partly because the report on 
the Packard shutdown of twenty years ago (Sheppard, Ferman, and Faber; 1959) 
found that the re-employment? experience by race was far more favorable 
than by age, of the displaced factory workers. The authors attribute this 



> « ■ - ■ 

U Hater,, Ferman, and 'Hudson (1963) 1s the most recent summary of the 
findings of several studies on unemployment, showing the various factors 
(such as age) associated with continued unemployment, and post-displace- 
ment experience. « j "* P 
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finding to the.fact that the state of«M1chigan at that time' had an, effective 
FEPC law, but that^no lav* regarding age discrimination was in effec^j^ 

piscuss1on>£f the dlserimlnatlon^lssue here unavoidably reintroduces 
reference to the proposition that the problem is essentially a "structural" 
one ». that age 1s simply a proxy for more relevant variables such as level 
of education and skill. - t But Wachtel (1965) found, fn.a multf-var1at£ 
analysis ofrhard-core^memployed, that out of eight variables, age as a 
factor 1n the employment status of these persons was stilt the fourth most. 
„ Influential one* At the opposite end of the socio-economic continuum, a \~ 
study of engineers and. scientists laid off 1n more than 60 West Coast defense 
plants concluded that age was a critical factor 1n length of unemployment 
evep when measures of technical competence and education were taken Into 
account (Loomba, 1967). The same study found that age was also thentfst 
significant factor 1n their selection for, layoffs. Professional associa- 
tions of engineers are convinced that their middle-aged and older member^ 
are the most vulnerable to such personnel decisions. We will discuss 




this aspect of age discrimination 1n the sectlop dealing with Interna ]§WaboY\ 
markets. 

*In the Job Hunt study, Sheppard and Belltsky (1966) found (1) that among 
th^male blue-collar workers not called back to their old jobs (and' age 
was no guarantee of being called back), the lowest rate, of continued unemploy- 
ment was among not the very youngest (18-28), but in the next youngest age ^ 
group (29-38), and that the rate increased by age thereafter: 

18-28 29-38 39-47 48 & Older 
Percent ' ; » 

still 'unemployed 18 15 32 45 

(2) Even 1f h1gh-sk1lled, older workers (1n this case, 39 and dtdfer) . 
had the lowest rates of re-employment, among those not called back, all 
of the still -unemployed skilled workers were 39 and older; all of the 
younger skilled workers were re-employed. However, 1f workers were called 

back at all, skilled workers were more likely to be favcfred. , 

* „ 

. *In passing, 1t should be pointed out — 1n contrast to the Implications 

of the "structural" argument concerning age and education — that 1n the 

J ob Hunt sample of the recently and. currently unemployed* skill -level was 

* », 

positively correlated with age. But high skill-level, as pointed out above, 



^as an advantage for older workers only if temporarily laid off,, and pro? 
tected by seniority provisions. Among those noi called back, to repeat, 
fading skilled did not offset the apparent disadvantage of being "olf" — 
39 and. older (this age was the,med1an for the total sample). 

Jo repeat, such findings and generalizations are derived from either • 
case studies of"' a shutdown , or. from samples restricted to one area, at 
one point in tjme\ larger- scale studies of UI exhaustees — also in. 
selected areas — show that they are even older, on the average,, than all 
long-term unemployed. But age per se may not have been the basic explanation 

1 A. national study based on a large representative sample,'of recently 
and currently unemployed persons over a. wide. age span 1s required 1f It-'/ 
1s beljeved that there still* are Insufficient data to warrant the propo- 
sition llhat age discrimination 1n the labor market does occur 1n this 
country. * 

/ The NLS sample Itself dofes not have a large enough sampleof such * 
unemployed persons, and moreover, it provides no basis for comparisons 
with younger persons. In 1966, only .28 whites and 23 blacks were reported 
as unemployed. 

All of the above discussion has<to do with discrimination In the 
case of jobseeklng unemployed .persons (primarily males). The other arenas 
1n which such differential treatment need to be examined are (1) situations 
involving employed persons seeking new employment elsewhere, or persons 
such as women — seeking to re-enter the labor force;arid (2) at the , 
.enterprise level, i.e.* promotion rates and related measures pertaining to 
internals-labor market (1ntra-f1rm experiences according to age.-'' ,As 
indicated earlier, the. Employment Standards Administration — which 
administers ADEA-- may have data on 'hiring and promotion patterns by age, • , 
1n their files. « ' "* . * ' ' ' ' 

1/ Andrew. Kohen (in Parnes, et al. , 1974), in his analysis- of the NLS data, 
found that !'intra-f1rm shifts are more, likely than inter-firm shifts tq/in- 
volve movement up the occupational status hierarchy... [and that the data] 
of fer no evidence of age discrimination 1n promotion, demotion, or hiring 
practices..." Unfortunately, his analysis was restricted to a small sub- 
sample of men restricted to ages 50 through 64. , • . 
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' ^there Is another dimension of 'age discrimination that may be of sig- 
nificance, namely, .perceived discrimination on the part'of different age 
groups of workers themselves. The University of Michigan national survey of 
employe^ persons, in 1369 (1971), estimated that more than half a million 
workers! 45 and older reported discrimination on the job. 

Iri 1974, the Harris survey for the National Council on the Aging>{1974.) 
reported that 80 percent of the total national sample believe that ;'Most 
empl^ifers discriminate against older people and make it difficult for them 
to/find jobs." Unfortunately, the survey did not distinguish the sample 
according to labor force -status or by sub-age groups.. 1% di'd find, however, 
that among those in the sample 18-64 with responsibility for hiring and firing, 
the proportion was higher — 87 percent, a finding that is relevant to the 
ater discussion dealing with the role /of employer perceptions and attitudes in 
^the job-related problems of middle-aged and older workers. - ' 

While research on actual, "objectively" measured. age discrimination is 
4 of critical importance, we cannot exclude this dimension, for at least tWo. 
reasons. First "of all, sireh perceptions on the part of the individuals 
themselves may haver a basis in reality. For example, the special analysis 
by Parnes and King (1977) of two carefully matched subsamples of ju^ddle- 
ag&l displaced versus job-secure males found that perceived age discrimination 
was twice as great among the displaced as among the control sample. Other 
objective findings in the analysis confirm the greater difficulties of this 
group — although, again, due to the nature- of the flLS data, no compari- 
sons with other age groups was possible. \ 

Second, perceived discrimination res'ujts in a reduced tendency to 
pursue new jobs, or to invest in training Or education in order to qualify 
for new positions. Jn other words, the behavior ofrt/orkers is -generally 
influenced, by their expectations of actual achievement.. These are "among 
the results and observations by McCauley (1977), in aN^udy of Pennsyl- 
vania family heads from 40-64. The older the person* theFrfgher the pro- 
portion perceiving age discrimination. Among the* other findings by 
McCay^ey were: ^< ^ * 

• White collar workers perceived discrimination more 
thati* blue-collar workers,, especially those 40-54 
years old. 

'4053 \ . \ 





• Higher perception of discrimination among persons "' 

In' large urban areas than in medium ones, small , . 
.. . towns, orYural areas. ^ I * . « " 

• Higher perception of discrimination. among persons - 
1n retail and wholesale trade, and professional 

services. ? • 

The first and third of these additional f-imHngg g^ggp^t a jnore syste- 
matlc examination by Industry and occupation (as. well as by type of Whan 
area),, 1n order to determine which jot these. should be allocated the highest 
priority 1n program resource allocation, if the government decides to tackle 
.more energetlcallynhe problem of age discrimination. Finally, change/in 
such perceptions — ? and 1n the actual status of persons of different a$| — 
should be monitored regularly to ascertain progress, 1f any, in this area. 
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• Pact of the decline 1n labor force participation rates among older 
workers y not all of whom are eligible for retirement Income, programs -? 
has clearly been due t6 the .discouragement factor. With or without regular 
retirement Income, the extra social costs entailed (Including those not only, 
of- Social'* Security* put of other "welfare" transfer payments) mean an " ' 
additional cost factor to the total economy, arfd national and local govern- 
ment budgets. o , 

Equally Important, dropping out of the*labor force may? result -fn (1). 
a permanent non-labor status, even when the general economic scene. Improves 
and additional workers'are needed, thus affecting labor supply and thereby, ' 
wage costs; U (2) the "atrophy" of work skills and habits as a result of 
extended joblessness, even 1f the discouraged worker 0 does seek to re-enter 
the. labor force. - ' * ' 

These propositions need further examination. If either or both of* these 
hypotheses are In any way correct, public and private programs aimed at 
preventing the conditions leading to discouragement — and at reducing those 
consequences — may be warranted. 

* /- * 

• ~ c ' 

Differences In unemployment rates, by age of worker, also, are partly 
due to the fact that persons no longer seeking, employment — once flnem- 
ployed — . or those deciding not to persist in re-entering the labor force, 
tend to be of older ages,. This phenomenon, naturally, plays a* role In the 
declining labor force participation rates of older persons especially 
males — 1n the past few years. 

, During the recent recesssion (1973-7&), the official count of discouraged 
workers (those not seeking work because of a belief ^a*t no jobs are avail- ' 
able) showed that for persons 55-64 this number doubled, while- the rate* of ' 
Increase for the total group of discouraged workers was 73 percent. 



1/ " ' ' - 

- Discouraged workers are not as responsive as unMiloyed ones are & 
declines 1n general unemployment, according to Rosenblum (1975).\ - 



1 v Unpublished BLS f irst-quarter* data for 1973 and J 977 showythat the 
" totaY ; nuiftber of.discpuraged workers of #11 "ages', male and female, In 1977 
was. still more thaif 50 percent greater than 1n 1973 when unemployment was 
only 4.9 percent; ! The age-sex groups In.^ne 45wplus papulation fjor which 
' the Increase in number,s exceeded- tha ^percentage Increase over the four- 



ye)sr period were as follows: 

• o , « 

«~ — • * - - ' - - - • - - 

> • ' sf ' '' ■ ' ' 

Age-Sex GrOup ' * Percent Increase 



* i. 



/Males, 45-54 / ' 162.5 
Females,. ;45-54 > 59.4 



v • • 55^64;. . ^ ^0.'4 " «• ' . . 

> . ' ' '» ^65 and otaer 91 ,'4, . - 1 

• \ A v • . » * • - ' -'^ ■ '•• : ■ 

These figures* point to the special p$6*blems 'of the "45*54 group of o)*fef^ 
maj£w>rkers, a phenomenon that As stressed In several other sections of v. 
this report. Bat fdr each ^ge group among females 45 and older, tjie in- 
crease exceeded- the overS growth of* th§ discouraged, worker population.., "V 
For men 55 and oWeifs>.i't can only be surmised that during, and- prior tio 
those ages-j they "miffed" frpm being. unemployed, then .into being discouraged^ 
and then Were . self -defined' as "retired, ""possibly because of greater avail - . 
ability of retiremegt resources, s as compared jfeeHSfe 45-54 year-old men, and 1 
all women 45 and older. • 
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This- is primarily . a. surmi sal. - Againy'the treftds point up the need 
•for niore, definitive information." The nature of the BLS data is such as to 
preclude any safe conclusions.- as -to the actual - processes .^involved in 
moving from being unemployed to Jaetng- retired., ttiis, requires longitudinal 
research, * i ) 1 / , /, ^ 

' ' « ' • * ' r * ' , * *• ' 'v ' 

The special problems of the 45-54 group of males are underscored 
-by the fact that'from' the' first. qyarter of 1.976 -tf the first orie /. ■ 4 .• 
of 1977 *v a period in which the overall .unemployment rate declined — • 
the numbers of discouraged workers j^ent down «— But at^a mtrch Jower v , 

- _ NIL II IB ■ Vt 

rata than for the total group of discouraged .males r * only 9.5 versus 
22. 4 # percent. The same point can°be nfiSde -about the same group among 
women: jwhile the 19/6-1977 period witnesseid aa increase in the numbers 



•^Among. UI exhaustees / over time, -the percentage reporting themselves as 



of discouraged .women of all ages of percent, the numbers rose at a rate- 
of 34 permit 1n the case of women 45-5> years*- old (compared to a decrease 
1n the 55-plus age group'. ; ' . , r./ 

Wejjnow very little about the characteristics of the Various age groups, 
_ W sex .and color, in^ the discouraged worker population. Wgatwere their 
previous occupations and Industries; if any? How do they fsu.rvive" without 
employment, or"%hat resources of their own versus "those of the communityTo 
they have, access to ?. From year to year*, are they the same individuals? 

There is a need for documenting better the total social costs of the 
discouraged workeripnenomenon , by. age, But this documentation is affected 
*by the quality of statistical, information.* For example, the BLS report on 
Employment and Unemployment in 1976 includes a table -on the number of disr 
eouraged workers, but unfortunately it uses a very broad 25-59 age classi- ' 
- fication, and another, '60 and older. Jiven the fact that the 25-59 
classification encompasses numbers that are onerhal^the total number of 
discouraged workers for that year (over 900,000), -it' should be possible - 
to provide more detailed age sub-groups 'in the 25-59 age span. The failure 
to disaggregate such data^can blunt any concern pr policy clarification over 
different age groups within that span. . 

•Finally, such tables present only numbers pertaining to the size of the 
discouraged worker population.' What is needed, over and above sheer counts, 
is reliable' information regarding the process of becoming discouraged, which 
Solves the concept of a c ontinuum of changes In degree of persistence- In 
jobseeking behavior prior to an absolute dropping out —or giving up — among 
persons of. different. age grdups. To repeat? this would requ-1 re ^studies of 
a longttudlnal nature, and preferably on a more frequent basis than annually. 
SucK studies should also Include attention to those factors that may hinder 
or facilitate the discouragement process, Including: " , ^ 

exogenous economic ^j^itions;" K . s 

personal demographic and sodal-psychologlcal characteristics; 

marital status; 

Mature and degree of "social supports. 11 > »■ 



;A focus on process and on a continuum concept could contribute to .an 
information bake 4 pn which to design intervention programs to prevent the 
process from resulting in the absolute state of non-jobseeking, and as a 
basis fir determining; the 'subgroups at greatest risk. 

A current project by Sheppard llnd Rix (sponsored by the Administration 
on Aging) is, designed around this viewpoint, and will consist of interviews 
e/eryfour months with workers (and former workers^-SO to 69 years old, in 
two large labor market areas wjth contrasting rates of unemployment {6 vs. 
11 percent). If the project is continued f on more than one year, it should 
be possible to trace thebehavlor and related attjtudes of the currently 
unemployed, and those w.hQ become unemployed in subsequent intervals. 
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CHAPTER III 

tr - ■■ 

;•*•'• * Retirement _ • ' ' 

" * 

* 

1 The* major portion of this section 1s devoted'to suctf topics and issues 
■as mandatory retirement; early retirement; the earnings test; retirement 
Intentions; and the return to work, or re-employment after 'retirement It 
concludes, with a discussion of what we belleve^win become"(or^ is already \ 
becoming) a primary policy issue in the country, namely, the future of 
retirement age policy. ) 

. 'But before moving into those topics and issues, we want to stress the 
need for. some type oi conceptual (or "systems"-) perspective regarding the 
retirement phenomenon and its patterns. One usefu lepers pec tiye may be 
adapted from the one developed by Walker and Price tl976), as sliown in the/ 
accompanying figure. ' c 

I. Environmental^ fariables include: . ' 

• Age, sex, race, occupational and industry income. . 

• The type of technology, and state of the economy. ' 

• Government policies/ including level and type of 
benefits or incentives to the individual and the 
employer regarding retirement; other policies in- 
directly affecting the latter. ° ' 

• The nature of the "work vs. leisure" ethic; values 
regarding prolongation of life; degree of "ageism." 

II. Insti tutional variables refer to: 



t Organizational policies and values regarding age, 
work, andVetirement. ' c . 

§ Private benefits and levels, if any. ^ 

't Institutional preparation, .and adequacy of organiza- 
tional planning for* retirement of, workers; policies 
regarding successors and retirees. 

III. Individual factors include: 

. «• Health status. 

■• Present and anticipated ffnlmcial resources. 

• Family structure — including number of dependents; 
other working members. , 

"•*. - 
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• Attitudes regarding work, leisure, retirement,, and 
• . expectations. regarding life during retirement* 

As 'illustrated in the accompanying figur^, these variables interact 
with each other, and upon the "retirement decision," which in turn has 
differential impacts on the three major variables or spheres. 



Environment a! variable* 

Qcmociaphic* 

fnsfiruijona! cniitownenl 

Government policies and 
programmes 

Cultural valuvs 



Environmental impact 



Institutional variables 




Institutional policies ' 




and values 




Pmatc benefits 




Institutional preparation 


Individual preparation^ 





Retirement decision 



^ Itistit ti lional impact 



Individual variables 



Health 

Family 
Attitudes '• 
Expectations 



individual impact 



Figure 1. Variables affecting the retirement decision. 



Mandatory Retirement ' 

One^of the most controversial and emotion-laden issues'^in the f^eld^ 
of industrial gerontology, and in some senior citizens organizations, is 
the one of voluntary versus Involuntary retirement. Congress, in recent 
months, lias shown an increased interest in the issue. It is" also, a 
controversial legal issue, involving claims that a policy of 4 mandatory 
retirement at a fix<*d age is a violation of individual rights (Cain, 197$). 
-"The-issue ts still not settled in thr"COuYts*rp"aftly because of the 
cloudiness of the constitutional tssue, partly because of the stereotypes 
(both positive and negative) ~ even among judges — concerning work and 
aging; partly because of the unquestioned belief that the old must mover- 
out to make room for the young. 

Equally important, there is no agreement over what is (or should be), 
the - "right" age at which a policy of mandatory, or involuntary, "retirement 
should, be applied. All of these, observations should also bear 1a mind-- 
that mandatory retirement is a recentjhenomenon, that until the turn of;' 
the century — and certainly until the World War II period (and the imme.- 
diately fallowing years) durfng which private pension plans Increased * # " 
4 sharply — workers were generally retired when the employer capriciously or 
for reasons of 'decreased job performance, dismissed or "retired" persons * 
on an individual basis; "or retired them when the worker Himself or herself 
ose, for health and 'psychological reasons, to leave the labor force. 

To be" sure, smaller proportions of workers in the past lived to what- 
we now call the normal age(s> of retirement, i.e:, between 60 and 65, be- 
cause- of § lower life expectancy. 



v on 



N Other reasons cited for the recency of mandatory retirement relate to 
the growth of large-scale, mass organizations the .nature of which makes it 
difficult. for managers, (arid/or trade union officials') to make retirement 
decisions for employees and members on a case-by-case basis (the "adminls-' 
♦trative convenience" argument). An.old study by Slavlck (1966) reported 
that mandatory 1 retirement provisions were correlated .positively with si'ze.e ' 
of firm. , 1 ^ 
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. One might even question the distinction between "voluntary" and "in- 
voluntary" retirement and^whether'they aje mutually exclusive, The opera- 
tional definitions typically involve reliance on the responses of individuals 
in'surveys. A large 'perdffctage of 'Voluntary" retirees may give "mandatory, 
age" as one of the reasons for retiring (Kimmel, et al.,'1976). 

Furthermore,, the "retirement°decision" may be less and less a clear- 
^trt function of the individual's ^wrr-act uf-volition. For'Friedmann and 
Orbach (1974), the terms have become >ess meaningful as a result of the 
movement of production of goods and sendees out of the home; the reduction • 
in the proportion of the self-employed; and other' factors and trends making 
the decision to retice more a matter of forces external to the individual. 
Is retirement, as a result of poor health, "voluntary" or "involuntary?" 

More than three-.fifths of the, employed sample 18 to 64 years old in the 
19^4 Harri£poll for Ithe National ^Council on the Aging reported thgt they 
worked in establishments with a fixed retirement age (nearly the same pro- 
portion reported no pension fcoverage at aTl). Unfortunately,- the- study 
-did not determine the mandatory age under those plans, nor did it provide 
"information on age differences in^he propdrtion working under compulsory 
plans. : 8 

i « 

Furthermore, most of the data" in studies concerning the prevalence of 
compulsory retirement tend to report onVthe number and proportion of plans 
with such a provision", For example, involuntary retirement characterized 
nearly '80 percent of state and local\ government plans, aTthough in recent 
years, the number of states abolishing mandatory retirement 1n state 
government has been increasing. These do not provide u si with numbers or 
proportions of all workers, by age'. In a BLS study of 150 plans, for ex- • 
ample, three-fifths of them included mandatory retirement provisions 
(Skolnick, 1976). 1 

Am6ng the employed and recently retired older workers in the 1969 
Social Security, Survey of Newly .Entitled Beneficiaries (R^np, 1976), the • 
following percentages reported compulsory* retirement provisions in their 
current or recent jobs: 



Employed men 48.4 percent 

Employed women 48.2 

Retired men . ... i 48.4. 

Re'tired women ........ 45.Q 

Industry and occupational differences with respect to compulsory 
retirement provisions were found, but the data are based only on those 
already retired. In the- same group, more tAi'tworthirds reported -65 as 
.the age for compulsory retirement, and mor#than two-fifths, 70 and older. 
• Since the sample was based only on persons 62 and older, there is no way of 
knowing from such data what the proportions would be if retired persons ° 
of all ages were included in a similar survey. 

It is not clear just how exten$ve the alleged problem or difficulties 
of involuntary retirement are. Few persons in any one year actually Wait 
until the mandatory age of retirement in their workplaces to retire. 
Actual figures are hard to find, and labor force participation rates do^ 
not tell us at what age persons retire, and whether they retired volun- 
tarily.- • 

Carin Clauss is quoted as having reported that more than 11 million 
workers are in pension plans allowing retirement as early as 55 lit the 
discretion of the employer (Shapiro, 1977). Schulz (1974), taking the 
Social Security study by Reno (197 s !) on pre-65 male retirees in 1968,, . 
estimated that out of a cohort of 100 such workers, - » 

• 54 percent were subject to mandatory retirement rules. . - 

• 30 percent retired before the mandatory age. 

• 24 percent retired at the mandatory age. 

• Among the latter, 14 -percent were unwilling to retire; 

. 10 percent were willing. • - g 

But it should be noted that this was, a samp.le restricted to tl) males, 
(2) within a narrow age range, (3) in only one year, and (4)' on only a J> 
cross-sectional basis. These points suggest the need" for longitudinal 
(and '"generational") research encompassing a broader age range of both 
males and females — especially as the latter become increasingly regu- 
larly attached to the labor force. 
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If there are very few persons, who wait until the mandatory age to re- 
tire, argue advocates for abolishing mandatory retirement* why not allow the 
few who do wait to 7 continue working beyond that age, if they are wil.lthg 
and abTe^tp do so? - c ~ 

In thls connection, few studies have been) designed to estimate the 
consequences to the firm, negative and positive, 1f such a policy were 
pursued.. Schulz (1374) t writes that there 1s no conclusive evidence that 
mandatory retirement results 1n any economic gain for those' companies with 
such a policy. Furthermore, "there Is no way of knowing how the existence 
of a mandatory age for retirement 1s Itself a factor "influencing the def 
clslon of workers to retire before that age -- a possibility that must, 
also be Included 1n any such studies. 

Few workers in any one x year wait to retire until they reach' the 
mandatory age in their workplace* as aTj^ady indicated. But according to 
some studies, the proportion of v the already retired indicating they were 
forced to retire may be quite high. This suggests that on a cumulative 
basis, over a number. of years, those retiring involuntarily in previous 
•years increase in numbers; The Harris survey of 1974 found thaj fn the 
retired sub-sample of retired persons 65 and older v (more 'than 1,700)', 37 
percent said they "did not retire by choice but rather were forced to 
retire." Proportions providing this answer varied by income, sex> race* 
'and education: * V 





Percent "Forced to Retire 


Income: t 




Under $3;.000 ' 


^ '46 * 


' 3,000-6,999 - . J 


"36* 


•7,000-14,999 


• 30 


15,000 and over, , 


.35 ». 


. Sex: Male 


;.4i - • 


. * Female 


-, • '32 


Race: White 


• 36 


' " Black 


' 50 

* * 


Education: 




Under 12 years g 


; 41- . 


High school or more 


30 



si 
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.The report, however, does not indicate the relationship of these re- 
sponses, "by each of the categories above, to the question of whether or not 
they worked in places with a compulsory retirement provision, nor at what > 
ages. Furthermore, it does not include data on those under 65 who were 
retired. 

Finally, the classification, "forced to retire," is not exactly clear, 
since it may. or may .not (the; report is not informative 6f\ this point) be ~" 
dug to health status and other factors beyond 'the compulsory retirement 
requirement. A 1968 Social Security survey of men who retired before 65 
(Reno, 1971), found that two" out of five retiring because of compulsory 
provisions were willing and able to work. 

The Harris Survey provides some indirect information to this issue. 
Among those persons 65 and older who were retired or unemployed in 1974, 
and who like to work, 57 percent indicated that poor health kept them from 
working. Nevertheless, 25 percent of the retired 65-plus -sample reported 
that "not enough job opportunities-" was a serious problem for t'hem per- 
sonally. The proportion among the 55-64 year-old retirees was 20 percent. 

v > . 
* & 

Whether this difference between the two age groups is a function of 
• the cross-sectional nature of the study, or indicative of the growing 
.seriousness of lack of job opportunities for retired persons as they grow 

J : older, cannot be determined. Nevertheless, the latter possibility calls 
for such longitudinal research. One implied hypothesis is 'that early 
retirement increases the probability that problems of real income needs 
3 increase subsequent to time of such retirement. 

Many companies report that despite- their having a fixed retirement 
age policy, there is no strict, rigid enforcement of that policy, that 
they nevertheless continue to make decisions regarding retirement on an > 
individual basis. Along with companies that have no. formal mandatory 
* reti relent age policy, what is the nature of the process and factors in- 
" volved in the decisions to* retain or to retire persons in their 60's and 
older? A series of case studies may be required to address, this topic. 



"infrequently stated that (1) in companies with small numbers of 
employees,, the employer*, (and/on, representative, such as supervisor) knows 
. on a direct and personal basis the. specific situation and attributes of 
their older employees ,\ and thus no systematic across-the-boar,d formal 
fixed-age policy 1s necessary. Conversely, 'in large-employee companies, 
£ such close, direct-knowledge reaatlonships do not exist, and that therefore 
* "bureaucratic, ^personal rules muK be applied for reasons of "administrative 
^convenience,"., as Indicated earlie^. * 

Holding-such factors as pension coverage constant, this type of ques- . 
Stlon could be somewhat easily researched. The NLS data on the 45-59 year 
JoVd males, and the 30-44 females, would be one useful source for an inquiry 
n designed to test these propositions. ' • , ^ 

More important, how. well does the "administrative convenience" argument 
.hold up under scrutiny? Many large companies do not have a compulsory age 
policy, even though they have private pensions. How is. the retirement de- 
cision "problem" resolved? To , what extent is it resolved through self- 
selection on the part of the individual worker? • 
' An overriding policy and research issue centerson the hypothesis 

implied in the following statement of Ahr'ens (1975): . • 

■ 5 • 

- . It is -said that it is difficult to determine Whom to t 

retire and whom to retain. I find no qualitative 
' • difference in this difficulty and similar difficulties 

in determining whom. to hire, to promote, to transfer, 
or to terminate and whom not.; These decisions occur 
at many points in 'a man's career.. Difficulties in making 
them are related only incidentally to age, if at all. 
What they chiefly relate to are the problems inherent 
in achieving objective measurement of a man's perfor- . ; - t> 
mance... » . 

Other research and policy aspects of the issue include the following: * 
1. As a general rule,, unions have.* tended to be in favor ptz ^ 
compulsory retirement, especially if negotiated through collective bar- 
"gaining. Whether they Will resist any legislative proposals to eliminate ; . 
■ such a retirement policy {or to raise the age of mandatory retirement) is 
: . not clear, and studies of any Changes in that policy, whether through 

collective bargaining, or legislation, -the factors affecting such changes ' 



tf^aiiy, among 'different Internationals should deserve serious considera- 
tion. '. .. ... - . - • . 

, 2. phat are the policies and changes in policy, if any,'among 
different types of industries? Within industries, rare there variations 
and wharore the*reasons for such variation? Which kinds of companies. are 
now tengaged in ja re-examination of, their mandatory /(or voluntary) retire-/ 
ment ijOTicW, juid what are the results of such ^examinations as far as. 
actual 'practices are concerned? 



- 3 * q 11 the recent increase jjn the number of state governments^' 
abolishing mandatory retirement in state agencies. continue, and. what. ^ 
factors explain this*increase? Are these recent aciidfkthe resuTt of em- 
ployee prSssures, of legislative studies of cosjs affdSefits, and/or J 
similar studies by the separate agencies ^h'emselves^oWy'the general 
: state administrative offices)? .- * f . 4 

4. ^ The same types of questions mlght.Jbe "directed at thercounty 
'and municipality levels. *\ , * *' * ' 

. 5. What is the. naturb .of the impact of mandatory vs.- voluntary 
retirement policies — and by age -of mandatory retirement qh younger 
segments of employees in each^stajxlishment? One* hypothesis is that m ' 
compulsory retirement is a positively motivating ^influence among such 
segments (which ones?).' \ An opposite hypothesis is.- that it negatively 
affects morale, to the degree that younger segments plan on "remaining with 
their employer. . * • - < . ' «. • ' • - — * ,? * 

/ 6. Does> mandatory retirement act as a disincentive to inter-' 
nsrgwit2^lrronarTno^ility on tne ^T^flnTddTe^aged and older workers who 
otherwise might make a change to another* organization if it did not have such 
a policy? This may be especially critical when years of service are required 
f6r vesting Jn the organization, to which such persons might move. 

7. To the degree that "public Opinion" influences public policy, 
what is that^opiriion regarding the issue? In, the 18-64 age group in the 
Harris 1974 survey, 86 percent agreed that "nobody should be forced to retire 
because of age iiUie wants tq. continue working and.te sfi^^ple to do a 
good job. The /ast majority of that proportion agreed "strttkTy^" Answers 



to such a question, of course, will be affected by how the Individual views 
the latter partSof that, statement (ability to do a good job,), and it should 
be noted that only 59 percent agreed that "most older people can continue 
to perform as well on the dob as they did When they were younger." "Older"- 
is "undefined, however. * ' — . • . . 

The Harris analysis, did not cross-tabulate these two items, nor did it 
report responses; by sub-age groups/ ' , . 

Equally Important, Will these opinions change — and In .what direction? 

8. The Impact of mandatdry retirement on early retirement and * 
resulting problems, if any, if the Supreme Court, decides that such retire- 
ment before 6^. is not a violation of ADEA/if provided for in a "bona -fide 
pension plan*] 

The impacft, if mandatory retirement 1st' abolished, either 
through .ju dicial or legisla tive action, r . • > 1 



Early Retirement . . - /" * ; ' 

' . • From the standpoint of the individual worker, and often from stand- 
point of the individual f^ft early retirement is more frequently than v not 
vjewed in a positive H^ht, as not entailing ,any difficulties.. For the first, 
retiring before some "normal" age may be .viewed favorably because of*\l) a » 
desire to leave a dissatisfying job, especially after* many yeefrs of working * 

" in such a position;. „(2). a desire, even if not unhealthy, to v have, greater 
leisure time; (3j an illness or disability^ which may be" aggravated by con- 
tinue<fe employment; and (4) a calculation that early retirement Income may 
be not much below perhaps above — take-home earrnhgs. 

For the second (the individual* firm), early retirement 'practices may, be 
deemed (1) a cost-saving device especially if continued" service means < 

• increased wages, 0/ if continued service is expected to reduce organizational 
productivity; (2) a means of keeping valuable'younger employees who other- 
wise might leave the firm; ^ ' 

- — — - * ~~ < jay 

After a* number of yea^s-r-hewevets-the i ndf v i dua 1 ear ly *geti ree . may fipd 
, that his or her income had deteriorated in its purchasirtg power, or that €ven 
v with little purchasing power loss^he or she is ujiable to keep up with ^e 
rising standard of living experienced by the working population, pn the 
conization side, efirly retirement practices may turn out to be* more. ex- 
pensive than originally anticipated, if total pension outlays are greater r 
than anticipated, as a result of (a) cost-of-living provisions, if any, in the 
pension agreement, or (b) greater longevity tftan actuarially projected. A . 
'third cost element (c) may also enter into the picture** to the degree that 
valuable, less replaceable, workers'may leave with an. early retirement ipcen- . 
tive. • " ■ , t x 

In addition, aggregate data analysis., does not show a pattern verifying 
the notion "that, early retirement is viewed as strictly positive by, the 
individual* The Social Security study of men stopping work before 65 (Reno, 
1976') found that 55 percent of those 62-64 years pld would have worked longer, 
.if they could. Among the previously' self-employed, 38 percent of those 

reporting an'answer said their business was not doing well erioagh.to keep on., 

* * «■ ♦ • * 

1 Among all retired 62^64, 13 percent reported that their jobs, had bgen dis- 
continued, or that they had been laid off, as a reason for leaving their last 
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last job, ,hjgher than among those Yefirjijg at 65 or later. Compared to 
those waiting until age : 65 or later to retire, the early retirees, in other 
words, were much more likely {o havctlost the4r jobs. More important, 60 
percent of the 62-64 yeepr-old male retirees as bf 1968 — i.e., those % 
awarded reduced benefits in that year ~ were not employed at the time of 
the award; more than two-thirds of the women in .the same category were not em 
ployed at time of the award (Lauriat and Rabin, 1976). 

r 

As another measure j)f the positive or negative .nature of such early 
retirement, the data froto the latter analysis, by Social Security researchers 
Indicate that "Men claiming reduced benefits [i.e., before 65] are ...less • 
likely than those who claim full benefits to supplement their soda! security 
payments with private pulsion income." TJils last finding confounds the 
other viewpoint among s<$ne anatyi-ts 4* discussed* elsewhere that the mast 
important variable explaining early retirement rates is the financial 
incentive to retfre (Including Social Security and/or private pensions). 

Thus the Impact of pre-retirement ungQl^loyment experience must be "In- 
cluded tn.any policy or research considerations a>f early retirement?. In 
addition to the, conclusion reached by the Social Security analysis, that 
early retirees had less continuous employment prior tq making the "retire- 
ment decision," two separate f1ndings ; by Sheppard (1976 and unpublished 
data) of the NLS study should be kept- in mind: (1) a smaller proportion of , 
52-64 year-old unemployed men^ as^of J973, were covered by a pension than ^ 
those still employed » and ( 2 )*Sf unemployed in 1966, the*' odds for being ' 1 

'unemployed, or not 1n the labor forces by 1973, were much greater thafcif 
employed*. These Jtwou .separate findings suggest . that the' problems of unemplby- 
merft in ^rte-retlrement years" *acceler%te employment and* Inconfe^ problems qfr • 

' subsequent years \ / v *. " * « / ; ^ ' . 

The model, or assumption, influencing much of conventional wlsjfom' on 
the subject, apparently fyirtudes a sceriarlo of working couples retiring at * 
age 65, and possibly receiving benefits higher tfian'fear*n1ngs, but' Social' 
^Security flata from several sources Indicate that (1) ftost ,couples actually' 
retire before that age, 'and thereby are subject to substantial, and permanent 
Social Security benefits (5/9ths of one perceat for each month prior -to' 
age 65). 'Thus, persons retiring a{ 62 experience a 20 percent 



. reduction in benefits-. , (2) Since the benefit formula is based on" earnings 
before retirement (which are' lower than post 62-earnings, on the average), 

-the'result frequently 1s that "benefits, for the couple are actually Tess 
than the 150 percent of the* husband's '"Primary Insurance Amount." . 

*^ " , ■ ■ 

Therefore, the typical, couple assumed 1n the model of conventional 
wisdom may "turn out largely to be ma.de of straw" (to use the language of 
Alan Fox of the Social Security Administration). 

* ~. 'ST ' ' • ' " • 

, !To a very great extent, the ded-slon to retire — to apply for and 
receive Social Security retired, worker benefits'— becomes an alternative 
to longer-term unemployment, or sporadic employment at low wages*. *7tris 
point raises the. more general question of: 

• For which types of -older workers {Including pre-retirement 
unemployment experiences) do different kinds of "incentives" to retire / 
early function to bring the workers to malce 'such a decision? * 

-T h e r e fe-anether-perspectivg-ta c o nsid err-namety, the tota.1 social 



*r thfr costs^fee-the ! %ommtt ni ty a n d/o r economy. ' To quote Bixby (1976), 

Early jpetirement has some cost to socTSty, .in spite 
of the actuarial reduction.... It 1s. costly to 'the ' , 
. °extent that the national product 1s reduced by premature *. € 
■> , , * retirement and that' earnings foregone -rtecessarl'fy-result ^ 
1n smaller, revenues to the social security system. ' 

•Early retirement practices/especially 1f encouraged by the employer ** 
and/or the union, may also affect the' age of hiring. That 1s, the' earlier 
tne a $|' of retirement 1n an organization, the lower' the age at which em- 
ployers' may want to hire older applicants. This is'a proposition that has 
hot actually been researched', and It obviously touches on critical policy ' 
.Issues - r ' Including discrimination'. . N # . 

towering the. retirement age, furthermore, has the effect of shifting 
morff of the^cost of unemployment (when such a practice 1s applied or 
justified as a basts for. "solving" unemployment) onto the older'populatlon. 
Kreps ' (1976)' reasons that placing'jnore^persons, by definition v out of , the ' 
labor' force On the name of retirement) results ,1rt ]evels o.f Income for. 
the retired which "are seldom equal to foregone earnings." In this sense, 
then, lowering retirement age incurs costs, part of which are borne by the 
older retirees themselves. This dimens-lon of tfie early retirement phenome- 
non 1s simultaneously an example-of the Impact on the? Individual retiree and 
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of the impact on ~t he total economy to the degree thai the'jcosts are also 
borne by more that* the individual. 1 * 

v ■ ' ' j m 

From a. public policy point of view, therefore, there f is a need to de- 
termine if there is a limit to which the economy .can/- tolerate* a continuation 
of the current early Yetirement pattern -- or a. continuing decline in average' 
age at retirement v How such an, issue or question can be approached will 
'require a highly sophisticated methodology and would involve the use of (1) 
quantifiable* cost criteria, and (20 measures of public acceptability.' 
Different assumptions |abput retirement income levels would also) have to be 
used, fqually important, industry^ specif ic and pensi on-iystem- speci f i c vari- 
ables must be given a 'special focus, since it is at such levels — and not 
only at the more global "total economy" level — that specffic problems may 
arise, and specific decisions wduld be made. 

Measures of public acceptance of *early retirement remain at a somewhat 
primitive 1 e vel ^ The Harri s survey o f 197-4-f eu flcHfoat 47 percent of the 18- 
54 public^agreed t hat "young e r r e q u ir ed ^retirement is a good thing," but 
39 percent disagreed (.with 14 percent not,sure). Whether if cpmes as a sur- 
prise or not, it is pertinent here to cite the fact that/fy$ly one-third of 
the 65-pius sample in the <same survey agreed, and 47 percent disagreed 
with 20 percent not sure*. ' » , 

f ' The results woultf have been more useful if different subgroups of the 
^ 18-64 samp^were ana'l/zed (iijcluding labor force participants vs. non- 
participants),, and if % the questions, also included specific items about 
i 

"various cost assumptions for the working population's supporrt-leyeT for early 
retirees — and the jumulatrve population; of , all. -early refrjrees still aliye. * 
Furthermore, there afe'no trend data on this critical isfcue. It may be more 
important to initiate research on this topic on an intermittent' basis — with 
due .regard for such variables is type of workers industry; level bf decision- 
making, etc: - <* t \< 

Pension.fund managers, 1 as*wellas employment benefit analysts and cor- 
porate executives in industry, should be among the special sabsamples in 
such research. The issue.may become more salient^ and' sooner, in the public 
pension sector, and therefore, equivalent groups should also be a special . 
focus of research efforts. * . * * 



A great deal of research has been carried ,pyt, and continues -to be a 
major focus on this topic a'nd related issues. Much of 1t is not directly 
policy-oriented, but nevertheless does contain valuable material on the . 
factors and conditions associated with "early withdrawal" from the labor 
force., Greater and more precise knowledge about* each" of these {and their 
interrelationship's) should provide a practical basis for policy and program 
- design/or retaining, raising, or lowering retirement age. \- . 

, • We have already mentioned the .role played by pre-retirement unemploy-^ 
ment experience. (See also Abbott, 1974)* Health status 4 ; perhaps the 
most frequently mentioned factor 1n much of the research, iesides'the » 
typical oross-sectlonal study of retirees versus non-ret1rees which finds 
that the former have a higher proportion of persons reporting Illness ,or. 

, work incapacity as a reason for early retirement (or "regular" retirement, 
too, for that matter), "the more Interesting and perhaps more convincing 
analyses are derived from longitudinal stud ies, especiall y the NLS study of 

^en>45-59 years old in 1966. Sheppard* (1976) found that for'.'the total 
sanjple regardless of age — health status a> of W66 was a powerful pre- 
dictor of early withdrawal (before age 65) by T973. 

We^hall have more to say about jthe health factor in othe'r sections 

* 

• of this report* At this point, however, we'.shQuJd note that (1) health 
should be studied not merely as an ^i'nfluencerPjpr early f§t1rement be- 
havior, but also as a possible 1 feffect of : \ v 

^t. The employment experiences 'Of different age groups * 
. by race a nd sex .' ; 

• Industry and occupation. 

(2) If health is a crjtlcal determinant ,of early retirement, what can we' . 
expect 1n the future , if the health status of future cohorts of persons 
, 55-64 years old Improves? To what extent wtll that expected improved 
h£tus r- which itself is an Issue.— offset other influences op the current 
early retirement pattern? « / 



Other "non-incpntive-related" factors besides employment e>yerience 
and health. — some of them noted by ShejJpard (1976) «- include: • 

z 1, The ryimberlof children *and other dependents, both ■ * f 

during the pre-retirement years and at a time of 
. -.retirement. ' ' 

2. ' Number of parents (and parents-in-law) alive bpth 

1 .^during' pre-retirement years and "at time of retirement, v 

Each of these variables may affect the level of "retirement resources" 
of workers as' they reach early retirement ages. °* ^ 

3. , Total area unemployment levels prior to and at the 

tmestif potential early retirement age. * . * 

4. Size of labor market area pppulaitior^ (or of total 



area population). 



* 5. Time or age of entry into rafeor force. 

> » - *■ * . 

6. The nature and quality of job tasks; job satisfaction. 

- (Jacobsohn, 1972; Stagier, 1975; Sheppard, 1972. 1976; 
.Pol-lman and Johnson, 1974.. K 

•» 

More recently, the literature on the topic, of early retirement £and x 
of retirement in general) has stressed the growin^mportance of. the 
/financial "incentives" to .retire, including the level of retirement 4 
benefits; retirement Income as a ratio of previous earnings (the*"replace- 
ment ratio").; and . expected retirement income, in absolute terms, as wel l as 
in^nsion/eprnings, ratio terms (Gallaway, /I965: Fisher, 1975; Garfinkel 
and Masters, 1974; Barfield arrtt Morgan., 1969). Some researchersJe.g., 
Bosk'in, 1975 ) assert that this incentive'has overcome, in recen^years, 
the role of health^ status. In •fact,- Boskin seems to imply that Health is 
virtually insignificant now as a factor in early retirement, an implica- 
tion which is itself highly, controversial*. - 

A continuing study of the number of private and public pensions provid- 
ing for early retirement — including^the numbers of wqrkers affected ~ 
is necessary, such as" the limited type periodically conducted by the Bankers 
Trust studies of corporate pension plans (e.g., 197J>K .Such studies 



especially "should focus'on the degree to which such benefits are available * 
at levels of retirement income on strictly actuarially reduced^ plans. ' 

The Bankers Trust study of 1970-1975 plans found that only 10 percent * 
reduced benefits on the basis of life expectancy, compared to 48 percent . 
revealed in the bank*s study of 1965-1970 data, Whi-le mifch of* public . "* 
attention is focused on* such public plans as the Social Security system-, 
and its "solvency*" much less is b6ing paid .to the Impact of such private 
pension-benefit formulas on the very solvency (or increased cos tsY of plans 
"providing high benefits without consideration to life, expectancy. 

However ^he Bankers Trust studies provide no information , on the (1) 
numbers of 'workers so covered, and (2) actual early retirement rates. - But 
given the general finding that early retirement rates are partly (or even 
largely) a function of .pehsion/earnings ratio, we may assume that early 
retirement rates increase under such conditions. * •.* 

• I-n any event, greater knowledge i-s required concerning the number of 
private and public plans, including the numbers of workers covered and 
actually retiring*, on (1) an early-age basis;' (2) whether on <m actuarially 
reduced basis; (3) at what pension amount levels;' and (4) the total costs 
of -such pat Jems to^companies including the "trade-offs" for, thje currently \ 
employed- workers in each establishment and agency.' These aspens are 
critical, in any evaluation of the individual, establishment and total- "[ 
economy costs and't^neflts of variations, in, earty retirement patterns and, 
conditions. - 

While the state-of-the-art may be. such as to indicate or suggest that 
the trend toward, or pattern of, earlyr(pre-65) retirement isjcontihulng, it 
is not clear whether this means: (a) an incneasinfijproportion of workers 
reaching, say, 62 is retiring, or (b), the actual Average age* at time of re- 
tirement has been declining. To be sure, years* in retirement are increasing, 
but this may be a result of slight increases in life ! expectancy, after, age'of* 
retirement. • ^41*' 

*It will become increasingly important to conduct research on the issue " 
of whether' or not — • and to what degree .— changes in. the presumed early** \ 
retirement trend may occur — either in ther .direction of further increases' in 
the proportion retiring before' 65, for example,, and/or decreasing average age 
of retirement; an Increase fn one or both of these, or a stabilization. - 

' - ' **" 657^ f - - 
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Among some of the factors at play in such phenomena are type of 
Industry . The' 1968 Retirement Histor^ Study of Social Security found that 
40 percent *of the 58-63 sample (excluding married women) in manufacturing 
were eligible for retirement as early -as^age 62 — compared to only 27 per- 
cent for the total sample. State and;local governments may reveal another 
very hi'gh proportion. TRe NLS data" show that regardless of age, white and • * 
black males employed in manufacturing's of 1966 and who were healthy in 

tha/t year, had an above-average early retirement rate as of 1973.<; « 
* * 

If manufacturing continues to have a high proportion of early-retirement . 

"eligibles," but at the same time 1s declining in its importance in the 

future as a source of employment,* will that mean a decrease in the proportion 

of all employees in- the country eligible for, and actually retiring before 

the age of 65, or at age 62? ' . „ 

If state and local government employment continues to rise , does that , 
mean, in the future, an tncrease* in thrat proportion? £t,is more than per- 
tinent to note that for fiscal and political feasons^ the comparatively 
generous "incentives for early retirement iit state and local governments may 
be declining in the future, and/or that for the- same reason^, the age^ of 
eligibility for "early" retirement may be raised in the public sector. 
(Cf. Munnell and Connolly, 1976.) 

In this*. connection, the rate of retirement before the age of 65 in the 
NLS sample of men is higher in p ublic administration (the bulk of which are 
in state and local governments) than for the rest of the sample* Equally 
important* Within *hP cnrif**t nf annthyr rpg^arrh and pnllry fh* 



health status of such mer? was apparently superior to that of the fert of the 
'NLS sample — but despite' that fact, the early retirement rate fw^public 
administration males was also the highest. 

The changing industrial structure' over future years is only one example 
•of how changes 1n the agfc-at-retirement pattern may th$nselves be expected 
to take place. , 

For example, we have so far neglected any consideration of another . 
.Variable that may take on increased ka^rency in the years ahead: inflation * - 
Walker (1976) is among ^management and pension analysts suggesting that 
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,this factor may be among the forces serving""ar*a brake on the early retire- 
ment trend.- Paul(1974) and Babson (1974) are other pension experts writing 
on the issue of the ability of private pensions to "deliver" because of 
such factors as inflation. . , 

.* * - -t 

if ' * 

#11 of the factors recj ted above must be included in a much-needed 
simulation- research model designed to provide projections concerning future 
trends, directions and costs — .concerning the issuet not only of early . 
retirement as currently defined, but also the issue of what should be — , 
from the societal and organizational viewpoints — 6 feasible average age 
for Retirement in future, decades* Individual desTres^and societal capacities 
require some modicum of balance and equilibrium. 

Finally, little is- known concerning the current impact of inflation, 
both on (1) retirement intentions and plans of workers now approaching 
retirement ages in their respective places of employment, arid (2) the thrust, 
if any, among recently, already- retired workers, toward some type of return 
to, the labor forcer TMs last phenomenon ^houl4 -acquire^ 
and policy attention in the near future* «/ 
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rThe Retirement or Earnings Test . 

* . * *> 
The* retirement, or earnings, test under Social Security's s #robat}]y^._ 

more unpopular and controversial^ than the issue of mandatory retirement. . . 

.Considering this "reputation," it is also one of the least understood 

aspects of the work and retirement problems of older persons* 

One criticism is that it tends to discriminate against those persons 
62-71 years old who have little or no pension or other unearned income. - 
Many older persons resent the fact ,that a "millionaire" (through une^ned 
Income) can nevertheless receive his or her full So&ial Security retired 
worker benefit. They view work after norma iHretirement as "the poor man's 
pensipn'^Bixby, 1976). 

Other objections include the assertion that the earnings test becomes 
a disincentive to work (because of the penalties imposed after reaching 
the test's. dollar limits), and therefore produces counter-productive ef- 
fects,- such as a loss of manpower and productive capacity to the economy. 

Part, if not alT, of the complaints about the earnings or retirement 
test (and such complaints were registered loudly at the 1971 White House 
Conference), may stem from the failure of the Social Security Administra- 
tion to educate effectively the American public about the v.ery mature and 
purpose of Social Security retired worker benefits. It is essentially the 
transfer of payments financed by the currently working population to per- 
sons no longer employed after a given age, now 62. 

"No longer employed," or "retired" is a -concept! or status measured, 
primarily for administrativ e convenience reasons, b y amount of earnings 
gained by persons in such ages. After a certain dollar amountrof earnings 
(now about $3,000),^ the individual earning beyond that amount is no ." 
longer defined strictly as retired. Actually, the penalty consists of 
withholding of 5Q percent of earned income above that amount* 



1/ This .amount is automatically increased whenever there is a benefit in- 
crease following a cost-of-living adjustment. 

4 ' * 
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"""Thus, t(raboTisft such a JL test" (orH>perationaT-def4nitiorL.o£ retire-, 
ment) would mean that there would be no way of determining' the "retirement 
status of men and women. 

Furthermore, abolishing the test would mean that the very nature and 
purpose of the Social. Security system — namely, as some form of "insur- 
ance" against the total loss of income due to loss of employment after a 
socially determined .age (originally 65) — would be abrogated. The alter- 
native to such a policy would lead to the imposition of a "means" test 
which is not socially desirable (and also administratively costly) — or 
to a system of public pensions f£r all persons reaching a given age ? re- 
gardless of employment status, which (based on the experience of other 
countries) would provide substantially low payments. 

As an alternative to abolishing the test, there are strong efforts to 
raise the dollar amount beyond which earnings are penalized .(in addition 
to cost-of-living adjustments). Some experts claim that such liberaliza- 



tion would be costly and that if costs are to' be iTTcur.ridT the benefits 
should be diverted more td lower socio-economic'groups.than to* the "high-, 
paid" elderly. Nevertheless, past liberalizations of the maximum have 
resulted in increased proportions of "retired", persons earning higher 
levels (Quirk, 1975). - * 

No doubt, the issue will continue to be a live one, for example, in- 
certain retired persons organizations more than others ,, perhaps more in 
those organizations whose memberships tend to. consist of persons retired 
from professions and occupations — and in relatively good health, — which 
are likely to be in high demand. 

The supply of labor in the 62-71 population affected by the retire- 
ment test as a disincentive to work has been a primary research and pol i,cy 
issue among some economists. The test is viewed as a barrier to" the * 
greater utilization of older workers, although discussions "about this no 7 
tion rarely raise questions as to how and why the "retired" (and how.many) 
moved into that status, in the first place. * . V 

•One specific, controversial issue centers on the claim that eliminat- 
ing or "liberalizing" that test (which restricts the amount of earned in- 
come to beneficiaries of retired worker benefits)" will be costly to the 
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Social. Secunitj^ system. Tolley and Burkhaus^r. (1976) argue in turn. that 
when. Jin ImiTvilual chooses to retire because of the "high; tax on work"- -7 
a function of the retirement test -- the economy thereby loses his or her 
production. .. ->L ~" 

. Over 15 million retired workers between 62 and 72 yea-fs 
of age received social security benefits -in 1974* If as few 
; as one million retired early because of the. work ^xeSt, and if : 
the Toss. -in production" due to their exit from work averaged . 
only $5,000 per year,, the loss in production. was $5 billion 
per year. This compares with the. estimate given in the Iftobert] 
Ball paper of an extra cost, to the social security system or $5 . 
billion if the work test were removed. f ; 

The difference is thatPthMS billion cost to the system is 
a' transfer froSTon'e group to another. The $5 billion loss in 
production of the Nation is a cost from which nobody gains. It . 
Hs an ahsolute loss, not just a transfer. It i's^ an example of ' 
the hidden costs resulting from behavioral responses- which 
should be taken account of in designing ^ocial security. 

This statement raises a number of jcrj^jcal^ research and policy ques- 
tions, for examp le: / ' . 

1. What is the evidence for the proposition that people do retire 
because of the retirement test? <? 

'2. If the proposition has any empirical Ksis, what are the actual 
numbers involved? What are 'the unique demographic and occupa- 
tional-industry characteristics of those numbers? 

3. Again assuming the empirical validity of the proposition, what 
is the actual production loss jjricurred as a result. of the, with- 
holding of Tabor? S' ^' * 

4. * Is this loss equal to,, below, or above 'the "extra'' cost, "to the 

Social Security system — and by how much? . 

Finally, if such a cost of the retirement te^pol icy. were, demon- 
strated, what would or should be the nature? of any new design of the 

Social Security system aimed at reducing or eliminating, sdfch a- cost, with 

... .. ^ . . : „. 

out other negative consequences? ' <* 
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• If it 1s correct that the Social/Security syst^'s benefits and provi- 
sions are Increasingly a critical jjfctor in older persons' labor force 
% participation, We should expect~to find that among, persons 72 and older s - 
$WS# bedef its would not be reduce*! if working witi) earnings above the ' ., 
*:V- ^ e ^ ren J e "t test (naximum --the extent •ofemploymeht should be higher" than 
•t • V , /those in the age group subject to that t&t^ This is indeed -what occurred, * 
\ _ . ? /'at,leartjiii 1957, -at feast for ..those men 71-74 and employed full time. . ^ 
« («entworth,.1968.) • ' , ~- . s ' ' 

"There 1s thus a.iieed'.-- given the growing, sal 1ency Of the, fssue in. 
certain; ^circles afoong senior citizens (to repeat,- apparently among iretlred 
white collar and professional persons), 'andJthe date of that tarly survey 
-- : to conduct updated research on t.he* issue. . ;**.'' • 

% ' ' - • ' * J * 

1. 'What, for example, are tne characteristics of -the 7*2+ popula- 
- tlon whose;'rate*of* employment increases .'over that of ther . r 
, 1 .n. under?72 -"retired" workers? . 

"2. What is the longitudinal dimension of- this 'phenomenon, I.e., 
. - as. persons 70 and 71 become *72 more, does their partlcipa- " : 
K . , tion rate increase? • . " \ ■-■ \ • . „y 

' . • *' ;Th|se types of research questions should pe*„of„ more than academic ' % 
*<„. ' % *nterfes"^^n the projections of a. rapid "increase in tj*' size of the>-2+ ' * 
... population '(aW the assumption that such a- population- i*disproport.ionately 
* made up- of, <p$sons Wth skil'ls' that '.are still', '{mtmcetabie"):^ 

. The controversy over ; the rettr^nVor./e^ninqV 
^^jfe ur t ty wi ^! continue for 'some tfrn/lidlpfc? possible that before* 
^oftg,- certain' Rinds of c'ompranises or excepfc&ns might be tolerated/ From 
: , a .public policy /lewp'olnt, fof example, would such' tompromises or exemp- - 
>•' tions be.accepted ^n.the ca^e. of those types.of occupations designated- as * * 
r. .. 1*'' .(important for public s§ry ice, Vnd health- services -- ( in which "the." retired". ^ 
Individual may feel cons^ln'ed to :offer his or ber f -needed services on a 

V.J'*^bi^«197^«I^Sxte the numbertof men 70-74 'is- expected to Increase ' . 
. 1" ;'v. iffc'1«E«lf*<iii^th1nd» ^ r /• •' * • 



fuller time basis 1f conftroTlecfrby the earnings, .test? Eor, example, ' 

'>'»«•. * - • • - '- 

• private duty, of practical nurses ,$1n sigalVor* rural conmuhltlesi may be 

; .1r» short* supply but great "demand, but ,1f £he earnings test were liberalized 
. m'some form (.short.of providing full benefits to persons employed full- 
^timeK such narse§ might Increase their availability; V v : '" 1 . o 

? ,/ Experimental andfdpnonstra$1on projects' might be designed in 
.^appropriate areas. (orjOCCupatiOTs)^ with varying- levels of "exceptions! 1 , to 
the earnings test, fo$Lj£f& purpose of* detect i|4ng effects on labor tipe 
provided, ajid value to the community, ' • • ; 

Other pblicy recommendations that have lien* entertained regarding^ 
this issue Include a liberalization of the maximum amount; IdwePing of the* 
"penalty" ratio* (e.g., $1 withheld* for each $3, .instead of $2, earned otfer 
the maximum); and lowering the acje^at which the eaYnings test no longer 
applies (e.g., from 72*t0 70). * Few, if any, seriouS recommendations in 
official circles have been made to* raise, instead, the age of retirement ; 

• or to provide incentives for continuing in thfe labor force , ks additional 
.alternatives to solving, or mitigating the. income pjroblems of dlder pfersoh"$; 



Job Opportunities re: SSA •' * . « - • 

~ — •. / * ^ .*<..' * 

One^lssue-laden. proposition is^that Social Security eligibility t 

{and the earnings test} function. as "major disincentives to remain 1n -the 
Tabor .force, and, that "Improved'' benefits (coupled \/i th private peflfjrorj 
improvements) may, in future years, accelerate the influence of that dis- 
incentive*' More fecently, analyses by Burkhauser and Turner (May 1977) 
have pointed to another, but generally unrecognized function ,of the 1 

Social Security incentive to retire. * * e - ,j , 

... > C ♦ < ^ . . 

/ It may also atffect workan<f participation patterns among workers in 
the ^prijne ages"\-- thgs£ too yrfung to retire under Social Security, for 
example., *in raising their hourly working week .hours above "what they would 
otherw&e.be. According to Burkhauser and Turner, v thgr^f ore, ^ the Social , 
Securrty" provisions, not only may cause a misallocation (^resources .(the / 
non-use of older workers), but also a larger than "fiptimal" Idbor supply' 
amoijg younger workers, 



* One of 'the* policy implications of this second process, 'in our view 
is, that the effect is such as .to reduce the work opportunities for older 
workers — those! close to age 62-, a$ well 5s those who retire^after 62 
and who would otherwise seek ar level of work beyond current leVels. ^ v 
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* Retirement Intentions * * & ' . . 

^ • : The conventional wjsdom; gleengdfrom tha» literature .on retirement . 

iftteritions, points t^ "the not16n that as persons move\:lQser* to a given^ 0' 
. age of retirement i.,e.., as they gre/w older --^the preference for pre-65 -/ , 
• / retirement declines (Barfi eld and Morgan, 1969;' Harris, .1965)* ifach of 
this 1 wisdom is^derlved from cross-sectioja^ research studies. Howevfer, the 
NLS study 7- wrpch is longitudinal r- 'al so t Indicated that, over a five-year 
• span (from 1966 to 1971): employed men;45-55 years old in 1966. registered ' 
a decline in proportions 'intending % to 'retire before 65« Actual retirement 
/(by 1973} was much below s the 1971 level of intentions. u j 

These points prompt the need to (1) study this topic and trends,' if « 
any, on'a longitudinal basis;, (2) Ascertain the influence of cyclical - 
economic factor^ (such as unemployment and inflation) in changes in retire- 
ment intentions and actual retirement; and (3 s ) deternrinevth'e explanations 
.for discrepancies, between intentions and actual retiremen 

] ^ • "A fourth .research topic would focus on factors involved in differences, 
if any, between expected and desired ^ges of retirement ~ and by age, rrace, 
and sex.. \ \ -* * ■,'*'» . \ 

'Finally; tpere may be saie.jpractical implications bearing on work 1 
/performance and attltydes in, the case of older work^ who do not retire at 
the ages they previously expected or desired a$ compared to those who 
, , actually jret^re, on a tru,ly vollintary basis, at an aae close to, their ert*'*» 

pected and/or desired age. Some of these effects might be gleaned frpnf 
► 4 analysis of the NLS tapes, but the work per.fprmance and atjtitudinaT ttans 

4 are limited. Thi^ type of study s^puld includfe large enough samples frorr/ 
specific work organizations* l\ 

* In this connection, feertil Gardell of the University .of Stockholm re- 

ports (thrtHJgh personal discussions) that an "advance warning"- symptom 
¥ regarding .older workers on the job consists of suen behavior frequent, 
anjd above average, absenteeism especiafly .in the case of those on 4 the 
* r * saiqe job fpr°many year? e$p, wfto cannot yet retlrg. (This finding is gennane 
to discussions ab'out interhal lab.or markets.) The discrepancy betweeg ex- 
pected and desired ag^ of retiredjeirt may be one of the influences in this 
. * \ phenomenon, and has. ^et. to be explorecl^ '\ * . ' r * ~ r " ' ' - ^ 
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'Relayed"' Retirement and "Re«emp1 orient" after Retirement 

Under certain circumstances — yet to be determined (but 'clearly in 
times of specific types of shortages In labor* supply, and possibly on a 
general basis in futuraulecades) — serious 'consideration may have, to be . 
given to "bonuses" toiprkers who postpone retirement beyond the "normal" 
retirement age. Norway, for example, provides somewhat liberal "bonuses" 
to workers who postpone their retirement beyond -the "norma!" retirement 
age (67) — a 9 percent Increment per year of deferred 
retirement. In the United States, the bon/S is a .mere 1 percent per year, 
haftily enough .to bje, considered an effective incentive -? assuming workers 
are awarjfof the'provls^idji, to begin withv*, There are several issues in- y 
volved Here, on^' of them, related to the argument that improvements in benl- 



,*\ . fit levels at the lower earnings' levels should have^a higher' priority than 
providing greater incentives leading to more continued participation .pre- 
vious lyantong the "better off'.' older persons. 

m < This maybe an 6ndless debate, since the factor of relative depriva*- 
tlon — by definition*— • means that there will always be a somewhat constant 
proportion of ^low-earnings wprkers'. , Can the two goals be separated, instead 
of making effective Improvements in the bonus factor a captilve to the notion 
that. benefit levels must flrst^e Improved? This type pf question requires 
policy analysis, ^nd Indeed, a proces? of value decisions,,- not merely 
regular empirical research ojvjsimulati on exercises. The latter effort, 
q /noWever v could 1ru:1ude^ consideration of the sayings-impact of such continued., 

' * j emp^o^ment on the Social Security TrusWund, and indirectly on the private 
' * w\j2*hsion' fund in cases where' the 'individual Is'eligib'le for a private "pension. 

A critical fa%tpr might be the, degree^ to 'which 'the gbvfernment believes. > 
% that the^support burden^s or frvi soon be serious enousb to warrant a"".; 
search for changes 1n existing public ^nd private' Retirement income pro- 
v Visions that now serv6 as incentives for burden-creating retirement rates'. 

* .„ Atopic that may probably grow * 1n research and policy Importance 1s the 

. J 4 "return to work" pa-tjtern, Which may become more pronojince'd among dertaln 
categories of retired metf and women $long with a*greater ^nphasis on* 
ret&ntlon in the labor force on the part c of persons otherwise eligible 
for retirement (discussed 1rt another section),- 

•> - * *V ^- , - ■< * * %>» ' 
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: . These patterns and/or policies may become more salient if inflation 

and the costs of current retirement age policies become critical elements in 
. our economic future. * . ' • - t J . . . 

* Information on numbers retired 'and retiringjtach year (along with 
individual and other characteristics) 1-s readily available. But there is 
' still no clarity on the topic of returning to work after extended^ retirement 
from a given company or occupation; of , the process of making a return-to- 
work decision (in various degrees of part-time, or full-time}; the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of --'such returnees, etc. ' - . - . " 

' — 1 — * - * •-' ,V • 

An analogy td-tnis topic, of -course, \s the/returning houiewife to the 

labor force after some years of nonparticipation.' But here we are talking 
about older men and women w.hq have formally retired, and have already'gonje • 
through a sort.of v >fhfal o£ passage" into a self-defined state of retirement. 

One new source oil data on this , topic .is the. Social" Security Administra- 
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Histpry StudyT^SSA's tapes are aval labT6~tp 'the research 
SSAlresearch staff itself is presently erigaged»in de* 
of availability" pf retirees for continued work -r based 



Work attitudes 
2. \ perceived inpome, adequacy » 
/ • . * 3i \self- reported physical, capacity 

. AddftTonal research ^teedl regarding , this- topis should Include (a) 
ions between availability for part-time vs. full-time work.; and 

V * 

/-<(b) periodic surveys, of .the sami sort among future cohorts 'of. retirees, 

by age, sex, 'and race — ajid^eWjs industry-occupattpn. 
j. . t ' ■ \ ' ' •,-'»■*.. 

i While most retirees to date Jay Remain retired, it still may be 

v. significant that over a recent three-year period,, 8. ^!>cent shifted bafck' 
^into work ai{ an earnings level high" enough to disqualify them for*, retired^ 

workefjjenefits under Social Security (Grad, 1977), Studies of trjendg , if 

any, in this phenomenon are lacking. 
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Assuming the desirability from an e.cori<$nic standpoint, and' from the 



^standpoint of the individual, of continued or repewed employment after the * 
' "BOrfiar agfe/of retlremerit*, better.'informatien.fs '.-needed to 4e*5tm.in'e not '• *f 



•er|o, 



merely aggregate estimates, bjit on a more fine-tuned basis, for example,, 
fyy occupation. The Harris Survey found that, as of 19/4i roughly one-third 
of the 65-plus retired would lik,e to be working ag*ain, but no further 
details were provided (although the data could be analyzed for 'that purpose). 

For examples more than twenty years ago, Steiner and Dorfman (195?) 
reported that in a National sample^of Social Security beneficiaries, 15 per- 
cent of retirees formerly in professional / and technical positions were in 
good health aruf interested in working (although only 6 percent of aged men 
were in that occupational grouping); Tl percent of those previously tn 
service occupations similarly were, we W and inierested in working (although 
only 5 percent of^ged.men were in, that category); and aoidhg managers*^ 11 
percent (with only 8 percent then employed as managers). ) * 

This type of study needs up-dating, and-perhaps peripdic re-study/as 
one way of^O^ ascertaining* those specific subgroups of retirees who are' > 
willing. .and afrlejto continue participation in the labor force, and (2) to^ 
determine the factors facilitating or hinSe]^iag such re-entry. .* ' 

Simultaneously with an accelerated thrust in the current period for 
earlier Retirement* frequently .expressed in sqnfe -union detoaftxfs and employee, 
•policies, another, but Ifess obtrusive process t may also be taking place — 
what' the^French call le travail noir , or clandestine^ ^llitit (uiYeported) 
work on the part of sucj* groups^s Veti**$f workers^— as ojrle fofm of a 
return to work. * •* , 

. Among some economists "and .other #&Hcyma leers, this type of v/ork is one 
more expJanatioft for iiigh levels of unemployment ^n other- segments of a* 
country|s, population. h "Moonlighting" is a more common variant of. this ^ 
phenomenon, if such work entails employee and employer failure to 'report ✓ 
for purposes 'of different payroll' taxes. 
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3Ut;in the case of "retired" older worker^, those who are as young, 
as 0,55 to GO (btrt even o^cter ones) regard! ess of , cause 5 of "sych early . 
rpt^ement,-- find it necessary to seek/ work, especially for financial 
reasons', '(Among the 65-plus^retitrecl or unemployed irf the Harris SOrvey, . 
the. proportions who did not look forward to rstopping work varied according 
to current incomes"— the .lower the income*, tlte;higher the percentage' who 1 
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dtd not look forward to stopping work). But,' 'also, many may engage 'in 
clandestine work in order not to lose any of their Social' Security benefits. 

• At the very least,' clandestine work rajses jome questions about the \ 
indirect and unanticipated effects of any further lowering of the retirement 
age *-- or of the magnitude 1 of compulsory retirement — broader issues dis- • 
cussed' elsewhere in this report. ' 

On the poljcy research level, some estimates of the "contribution'" to 
the totality of clandestine viar)^ made 'by otherwise "retired" persons might 
■be ne"ce$sary, and the specific methodology .required tjo make such estimates, 
st J 11 needs to ^developed... 
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ftith on&jja^oK.gualificatiQn; above thre. $15,000 income level, the per 1 - 
tage again increased to 49 percent* Fop the other income* level s/ the * 
fferceTtfages were: under $3^000 — ^1 percent; I^OjOO-6, 999—43- percent; 
, $7^000-$V4,999— 33" percent. This U-shaped cuTve suggests that Clipper socio- 
economic groups may have, stronger reawns and different 'ones for wanting* 



to remain in the wortc forcg. 
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Tfesf uture of Retirement Age Policy : / *. 

ATthoifjJh the issue' is referred to in several separate sections?! of ^this 

repoct, retirement age policy issues deserve a special focus her%. Accords 

ing to Sheppard and Rix' (1977), the issue may teach a critical point before 
♦ • . « ' , j . - - . 

the end of this century, contrary to the conventional -demographers 1 view*— 

and in official, policy documents. Their position rests on a number Qf 

facAors and develppmerits, including actual labor force participation and 

work experience (as opposed to the demographers r use of "working age" 

population numbers in relation to the size of the population irt "nonworkjng— 

ages); the^apparently growing' precariOHS nature.of public pension funds, and 

to. some ,eftent, private pensions; the current' concern, about ine allegedly * 

increasing burden.^iridef presently structured Social Security financing 

(expenditures and , receipts) ; unexpected 'changes in the life expectancy of , 

fc mep and women' after given ages of retirement;, thp greater relative costs of , 

supporting plder versus younger no'nworkers', etc. > 

If we take'thp perspective of the individual ^he or she might argue* , > 
that the individual ^ shou|dcbe allowed a ' choice^ cTP leisure! instead of Work, 
starting at some upper'age called "oltf." 'But is this^the only 'perspective? # 
"From the perspective of the total economy, how widespread and open should 
that choice be made* effectively available, before diseconomies result? The 
Social Security systemPwas hot exclusively designed ^tp allow individuals a 
choice without conditions. It was 'created, in the opinio^ of many experts, 
to ease the problems of mass unemployment, during the Depression, specified 
ally; to reduce tft^number of job^ competitors in the form of removing^ the 
older segment of the* workforce. In the same fashion,^ii has -also been a 
major function of ^^ihg the school-leaving age; - 

The main poin.t is that society — thrpugh ^government — has been the 
primary, decision-maker regarding the nature 6f the "choice" offered to 
"colder workeYs", between* IgisuneV (retirement) ancftwork. , 5 

Also from the standpoint of the/tQtal economy,- retirement rates by 
ski J 1 -level may be of considerable significance, that is, withdrawal from 
the labor fov.ce of type% of personnel critical to the productive capacity 
of that economy can becftne a serious problem (Eckstein, 1966). .While/the i 



statistical data (and their accompanying narrative literature) is rich 
in- supply, 'little analysis, if any,, has-been carried ^out from. this point 
of View.,, .The NLS data can provide information 'on differential rates by 
type of#occupation. But^this does /not completely fill the need for 
^VoiectiQns. concerning such nates. l . \, * c 

Even without Jhe best of projections, from a policy viewpoint-it may , 

be necessary to % develop programs designed to retain valuable skill-level 

» • * •**. * 

men and wpmen in the labor forpe j&s ^ey jnove into the so-called retirement 

years.. > . 

• -\ i j : • ' 
The Sheppard and Rix. study should Q prompt greater attention of a research 
, . * . * I $ -* # * * > 

nature, including the use of simulations involving different assumptions re- 
garding fertility and mortality rates (few^projections allow for differences 
irf^he latter); changes in a^r^ge age at retirement; retirement income 
costs, etc' - J • J ■' . t , » 

More specifically, research attentiqrushould be focussed on: .< 1 *■ 

, 1. Current policy debate?- and empirical data regarding 

* federal (including military) retirement policies* 

2. State and localfunding problems, and sta£e legislative^ 
- * changes ''in age for mandatory retirement — or outright 

[ ' lifting of an/ , j*equired;age. \ ' ' 

« i « 

3. Changes and trends, if any, in; private organizational* ■ * - 

. and public opinion, regarding the so-called "dependency* 

* r- . 

burden," and the "right" age for retirement. 

. 4. Monitoring of the degree of acceptance and applieatii&Tr^ 

• i ^ - . ^ of "functional" .criteria (instead of chronological^ age) 

for retirement .decisions among employers and unions. 

* \'~ 5. Improvements in (ft^aspres of relative costs of supporting 

the "yourig" vs. the* "old"*— and the degree to wh'icjrf^ 

* * %f at all, dec lining ^fertility actually is/an^of^et^ > 
* *to the Tat£er type^of costs.. This typdf t)f study must 

• . ■ * .also deaj with* the changing 'age 4 composition ,of the 

"older" population.— the point being that theJ "vepy 
old" (say, those* 80 and old^r/>ill be increasing'™ . 



. numbers at a far greater rate'than the 60-69; and the 70-79 
. population before the end of this century. 

6. The impact of rising expectations regarding income ade- 
quacy on the part of the population in the "retirement"' 

# ages in the near- and ;'long-ru>n. In other words, the 
possibility that .such expectations may lead to the 
pcrfnt where continued employment may be preferable * 
ta accepting Social Security and private pension K levels 

% below an acceptable level. 

7. The degree to which, if at all, the energy and resource 
problems now beting experienced may lead to a greater use 

• .of labor-intensive industrial ^structure* 

8? Related to this', 'the productive capacity of the working 
population and the generajl eco'nc^y 'to support* given 
'sizes of nojiworkrng persons*, possibly at rising costs. 

9. Demographic considerations are not the only ones that 
% must be reckoned- with in developing an employment policy 
regarding the country 1 * older workers. .Another sig- 
nificant factor — even without any changes in the age - 
structure of the country — is the health dimension. 
HEW's 1969 Toward a Social Report indicates that the 
number of years with "good health" increased from 1958- 
1-966, at a rate of 1.49 percent (from 67.2- years to 
68.2 years). This rate of increase was greater than the 
'derail increase, during the same perio'd, in life ex- 
pectancy, which improved by only 1.00 percent. 

The point is .that improved health status of- older 
workers may: tend to decrease %he rate of retirement, .or 
at least tne desire to retire as early as previous 
generations of older workers "chose 11 to retire. Health 
status is a critical determinant jof early withdrawal from 
. ti^e .la*bor force, as the following data from the NLS 
stydy suggests: , 



Table 4 

. Early Withdrawal from Labor Force by.^73, According 
to 1966 Life and Health Status anOge, ,« 
Among Black and White Males . 



» AGE IN 1966 v ' ' 

' 45-47 " " 48-52 ' ; 53^57 

Not Not Not 

Healthy Healthy Healthy Healthy Healthy Healthy 



Whites 












♦ ' 


Retired 


2.4% 


2.7% 


4.7% 


7.0% 


19.6% 


17.6% 


Unable to Work 


IS 


7.2 


. 2.6 


9.4 


3.9 


12.1 


Dead % 




^4.' 5 


•6.8' 


16.0 


11.4" 


18.1 


Total EWR: 


9.9% 


14.4% 


14.2% 


32.4% 


34.9% 


■• 47.7% 


Blacks 














Reti red 


2.0% 


2.6% 


6.7% 


5.3% 


15.2% 


13.0% 


Unable to Work 


2.9 


15.8 V 


5.0 


9.3 


6.3 


T6<9> 


Dead 


7.8 


23.7 


11.4 


20.0 . 
34.7% 


, 10.9 r . 


16.9 


Total EWR: 


12.9% 


42.1% 


.23.0% 


32.4% 


48.1% 



# s 

Total EWR percent may differ from column totals because of rounding. 
Analysis, by H.L. Sheppard 

This table reveals., among other things, that the health status of 
adult male workers, white or 4 black, everv when. their, age 1js held constant, 
makes a difference in these, workers' subsequent labor force and l]fe status. 
These data refer to men 45-57 years old in 1966,' more than a decadle ago. 
To the degree that the health status of today's and tomorrow's adult workers 
is improved, we should expect an improved or sustained capacity and desire 
for continued employment — past thi age of 64. At least, this is a highly 4 
plausible proposition aVid perhaps should warrant research, "monitoring/ More 
concretely: 

(1) Is the* health status of men in this, same age group, but in 
1977-78, any different from the status of men of that age group in-?966? 

(2) How ~ tf that .health status is different — has it resulted 
in changes in rates of retirement, inability to work, and' death? 

On the otherTiand, it is also plausible to argue that health status may 
have improved, but that retirement policies have not to the Same degree, an<£ 



that therefore, the incongruity may be producing some type of "dissonance".';' 
manifested by, greater demands on the part of older workers who remain 
capable of working but whose opportunities for such work have not imV . .. 
proved. ' » ~ f " 



Finally, while the need for changing retiremeht^age (upward)' may come 
to be recognized and accepted, by 4cey^ decision-making^ private *nd goverja.- > 
mental bodies (as'well as on the part of the general public), a hosto? 
implementational problems remain^ such as: 1 * * * v ' * 4 *' 

; 1. Specific methods for the "first steps" to K be taken, ; *\. 

0 e.g., rewards for deferring retirement beyond. 65 (not 
now available under -Social Security)-, ^'increasing, 
the "deferraV'incentive for postponing retirement . 
after 62„ * • ' ' • ' i ' 

> / 

_ .f / ' : ' . 

Greater use of work sharing (with changes in the rate ♦ 
of Improvements ,in the labor force's standard of 7 ' 
living). ■ '■ ; 

j 3. Variations in the general -policy of raising retirement 
age, according to the nature of wOrk in specific irjdus- 
. tries and occupations. \ 



/•■: 




'Continuous increases -in the relative number of older persons, together 
' with decline in wOEk-life expectancy ."' argues Spengler (1975), "could 
.contribute to financial problems 'in ji country in which payments to retired 
ty persons from such programs .as. soci-ai security rest essentially 'on a pay- v 



as-you-go basis." 



Early retirement,, as he and others have pointed out, will be especially 
burdensome in a stationary population* According to Kreps (1976), 
"Removing those aged 55-66 from jobs Would reduce the ratio of workers 
, to retirees by 20" percent ind increase tTie number of older dependents by ' 

-^Jtf percent." " . i 

■ ' i , •,' ' .« K -. ■ .; 

To repeat, fn the neaV-and. jntermediate-future (and .perhaps even- in ■' 
the immediate present), one of the [overriding priority issues that will 1 • /. 
. have to be confronted and dealf'with has- to 'do with the degree to which 
the economy can accept the current trend! in lowered rates of. labor force 



participation in the upper (4§ and older), age .groups. Another way* of 
. expressing this policy issue is, ^hat would be a socially acceptable or 
desirable level of participation , in, such efge-groups.? , 

This issue mast not be confused with the one that is. of a. more psy- 
cho Togic'aV, nature, i.e., the degree . to which" nonparticipation (retirement) 
is truly a voluntary act, on the part of the individual. Much of what is 
called voluntary retirement is colored by, such conditions as lack of job 
opportunities., poor health, pressures from younger work peers and management, 

etc.. ' J' - * • \ . " •- .... \ * 

, v • . ' . • • /■ I - i 

Research on the issue of acceptable or desirable l&Vels of labor force 

participation (or retirement, rates) would need' td be carried out on several 
levels, including (1) tbejjse of objective Simulation modje4- exercises de- 
signed to determine at what. points — given different assumptions about 
rates of retirement at varying ages, mortality rates or life expectancy 
after retirement, levels of retirement income and whether or not post- 
ret ireroent benefit adjustments are provided," etc. -- ""counter-productive" 
-economic results occur; and (2). careful surveys on a periodic basis of 
large enough samples of the working population to determine degree of will- 
ingness to, support — and at what levels of .'support (specifically rate or 
-amount.Of taxation) — different sizes of % nonworking older population as 
affected by'.age-'rat-retirement policie's. ■ ' ..,,*. ' 

' On the latter, some surveys' are available (such as. the 1974 Louis 
Harris Survey for .the 'National Council op the Aging), but they haye been 
only c)ross-sectiOna1 and more important, fail to stipulate the level . -of- J 
support .beyond which tha tespbncJents (working. population) would begin to 
resist 'any further reductions intake-home pay (i.e., additional Social 
Security taxes; 6r general revenue income* taxes., etc.) f * * r 

The .Council 'of Life Insurance .(formerly the Life Insurance' Institute) 
'has. been conducting periodic .surveys, and may yielU valuable results, if 
analyzed in detail. ' 1 V ~' ' ' , 

f. Beyond taxes, there may also be certain\pen§ion costs, depending on 
the 'nature of funding, that constitute, in some fashion, a transfer payment- 
from ■ workers' to 'the retired. DruckerJ^976) argues that: . 



The worked who has part of his paycheck put Into 
* , a 'pension account foregoes Immediate consumption; 

someone else, already on a pension, consumes 
' / Instead* In exchange the" worker receives a claim 
J to consumption 1n the future. But this claim can 
* be satisfied*only out of the production of the 

. 5 future. The shoes, automobiles*.. today's worker. 

will^want to buy with .his pension check tweqty-f1ve 
r years hence ar6 not being produced and stored away... 
-as a group, the retired people are just as "dependent" 
as before on the capacity of the people at work to- 
produce a surplus of goods and services for them, 
and, on the willingness, of the "productive population" 
tft hand over the surplus against the claims of the 
retired people. 

Retirement age policy and its relationship to the. Issue of the "support 
burden 11 on the population and institutions will also require research now ' 
Qn projections , with a special focus on simulations based on different re- • 
tirement age policies. 



, : : - CHAPTER IV. l ' . . 

\ * Healthy Safety/ and the Older Worker 

Retirement (early or not) is partly a function of the health status/ 
of the individual worker/ But for purposes of a more fruitful research 
strategy on the job-related problems of middle-aged and older workers* it 
is Critical to determine the "degree to which the job* itself and general 
workirttj conditions or environment, as wejl as unemployment experiences — 
contribute to the etiology or aggravatidn of 'specific- and general health 
conditions both critical and chronic* The general literature' on health, 
as a reason. for retirement (or discouragement) typically assumes* however, 
that health is independent of the nature of the individual^ employment 
role and experiences* At best,* the fopusr is, on the effects of health prob- 
lems on the labor force experiences of middle-aged and older woYkers. 

i 

In other words, health can be a crucial job-pelated problem of the A 
middle-aged arid older worker population. It has not received*adequate , 
attention by labor feconomists, and hence, deserves a ? greater priority than 
hitherto received. The NLS data may be one, but limited, source for studies 
in this area. 

t t. * 
Judging frofn the NLS data on white and blade males, health status as ' 
a factor in the retirement "decision" is critical. This^is despite the 
conclusion of some recent studies (Bosicin, 1975) that "nothing could be 
further f rom th£ truth" than the statement #hat poor health is by far^the 
most important reason for withdrawal from the Tabor force, especially early 
(pre-6^) withdrawal. Some of these recent studies may be faulted for 
-failing* tp include in their analyses any mortality data, or severity 
measures. If there is a job-related explanation for part of an older worker 1 
health status which >in turn affects' his or her labor force or life, status,* 
we have all the more reasor) for including health status in any research 
concentrating on the "job-related problems of older workers." ' ,v. 

• More pointedly, broth white and black males in the NLS samples of 196*6 
who reported, health conditions affecting the kinds of work they could do were 
much more likely, seven years later, to be^Sfead than those without such 
'work-limiting conditions, tut the proportion? with those work-limiting con- 
ditions varied,* depending off industry and occupation. * o . 
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ions lead' to research 



The use flf general occupational classtficati 
findings that obscure thejssue of the Impact of. 
mortality and health status. If there is to be'imy serious program of 
Improving job-related characteristics of middle- iged and older workers \ 
affecting these soda! indicators, .more detailed breakdowns by occupation 
will be necessary. . * f • 

We have already referred to the morbidity aid mortality risks associ- 
ated with th£ unemployment experiences of midttlej 



occupational life on 



aged.ancK-older workers. 



i 

A foore comprehensive research program. on both these factors (type of 
occupation.-- including work environment -- and unemployment experience) 
should provide the basis for designing policies ahd programs designed at 
mitigating these problems which clearly have job-related origins. 

. -If deaths are ^omitted- from trie analysis of early withdrawal rates • 
by health status, we get a smalTer difference in early withdrawal rates ■ 
between the healthy and unhealthy wbrkers, thus minimizing the impact of 
the health factor. The failure to include mortality data may be an impor- 
tant criticism of .those studies that tend to under- estimate the relative 
importance of health in the labor-force-withdrawal^enomegon. That 
'^criticism, however,* does not mean that 'other factors (such as economic 
incentives to retire) are not gaining in their signiracance in this phe- 
nomfinon. - ' 

Andrisani (1977) — despite his omission' of deatlrdat2u= found iw his ; 
NtS analysis, nevertheless, that there were inter-occupatiohal differences 
in 1966-71 increases in health problems among middle-aged men who 'were 
without health limitations in 1966. A 

But rega,ndless of cause of illness 6r poor health, and apart from the' 
role they play in labor force participation, and age at' retirement, such 
health limitations contribute, in the age group, under consideration, to lost 
time from the job' (Andrfsani, 1977). Among, white and blacks, differences in 
time fost were greatest among unskilled workers, and lowest among the skilled. 

Tq the degpee that the nature of occupations .influences those health t 
jfactors affecting lost- time, which is a cost item hot merely to the employer 
btft to the consumer and general -economy, this topic. warrants special depart- 
mental ; attentiDn,. Apart from the issue of how changes in the nature of * 



occupations, or in. their geijeral work environments, can be »6ffecte'd, there 
is also the question of how, and to what degree, job transfers can be 
implemented in time to prevent the onset of increased health problems, such, 
as those>eported by. Andrisan*. ' t - 



The 1969 health status study by the Social Security Administration/ 
of 58-63 year old men — married and with no spouse present and womei^ 
with no spouse present reveal somewhat hi v gh proportions reporting no 
work limitations, wjftj^ variations depending on age and marital status* 
(Motley, 1976): 





58-59 


60-61 • 


62-63 




Men, spouse present 


67 


.62 


' • 58 




Men,' no spouse present * 


59, 


54 


47 


0 


Women, no spouse present . 


65 


' .60 


58 





Among* those who did have work limitations* but still were able to work, 
substantial minorities reported they had to^ change jobs* A significant point 
to be made in this context is th^t th£ Married men were more likely to con- 
tinue their work^ compared to those without a spousfe, despite their work 
limitations, and/despite any eligibility for pensions, ' \ 

. . Future research on this topic should not only concentrate on trends ^ 
(i.e., "cross-generational" data), but sKould also include married women * 
in the analyses, a group omitted from the Social Security Retirement History 
Study., . % 

Safety and Health on the /fob \ 

% One of the problems faced by older workers with respect to work Is the 
rfiatter of occupational safety and healt^. In sjjme employer circles, there 
may be a belief that age equals decrement, wtiich should be evidenced in' 
accidents and health ~ hence, the older the, worker (or the job applicant), * 
the greater the risks. A 1974 plication by the # National Institute for 
.Occupational Safety and Health (Sleight and Cook ,.'1974) , provides an ex- 
cellent review of the role of age in. jpb safety and health. The following/ 
pages are deriyed in large part from that Study.^ Equally valuable are the 
'research analyses and .experiments by Schaie, Baltes and Labouvie (1973). 



One major qritfeism of most of the studies in this area is that, they 
are based on crass-sec t ionafl > rather than longitudinal, research* There 
is no scientific basis for concluding that inter-age differences mean that 
as the individual worker grows older, his or her "decrements" Will be the 
same as persons older than they ar^ ^lfo ^their "decrements" will in- 



crease. 



' i Another criticism is that they frequently omit the distributional, , or " 
inter-individual dimension^ of the behavior* or trait .being studied. Instead, 
they tend to-'report averages only, which can obscure more than reveal — 
which is most pertinent in. \t\e decision-making that affects Jibe job status 
of middle-aged and older workers.. ' 

•Many physiological and psychological changes do occur as .an individual 
ages. Identifying the specific areas of change, the nature of the changes, ■> 
and the consequences of these changes on an individual's work activity has' 
been the' subject of a .large volume of research. Flowing from this research 
is the notion of functional age, as superior to the use of chronological 

age ', * ' • 

Sensory capacity changes, visual functions, audition and speech / 
intelligibility', .'have been cited numerous times as age-related. Corse- (-1968), 
upon reviewing the literature on'the effects of aging on .sensory processes, 
concluded that visual acuity is relatively poor in, small children andjmproves 
in young adulthood." It then-declines f£om the mid-twenties to the fifties. 
McFarland and Fisher (1955) found a constant decline fn the ability to see 
at low levels of illumination with increasing age and that an increase of 13 
years in age, requires a doubling of the intensity of light, 1J; was also 
found th^Et the rate of adaptation to .darkness displayed a, curvilinear rela- . 
tionship to age with a slower rate for both the younger (20-39) and old>r 
(50 T 59) groups than for the middle (30-49) group. A' , 

Accommodation , the ability- to focus on objects at. varying distances, is 
cited by Birren (1964)' as age related, resulting in a more, fixed focu,s in the 
older person* and a lessened ability to adjust to objects .close to the eye. 
Regarding color differentiation, Gilbert (1957) and Braun (]959) note a de- 
creasing ability to discriminate between green and blue. as age increases. 
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**This is ascribed to a yellowing of the lens with age wbich acts as filter * 
1f the stimulus light is in the blue end of the spectrum. * 

Corst) (1968) lias compiled a general function from which hearing loss ^ 
due to age can be determined. 'Combining the datajJL&^ubHeatfc^ 
found that at low frequencies, hearing loss is minimal up to 50 year^of 
age. After 55, hearing loss increases with frequet^cy-up to 8000Hz. j 
Northern et al. (1972) conducted a. field survey of ft^gh frequency hearing 
up to 18,000Hz and found decreasing sensitivity as age increases wijth greatef 
decrements -at higher, test frequencies. / 

Related to hearing loss is speech intelligibility, according to Cprso 
(1968). As hearing lo$s increases, difficulty arises in discriminating 
between consonants with high frequency com^on^nts in acoustic patterns 
sucfras/s,' z, t, f, and g. However, these studies d6 npt account for number 



of ye^syof exposure to such* M environm#ital insults. "** 



^Impairment of motor skills has be'en the subject T)f many'studies, showing 
for/thelmost part a decline in skills with age. A statistically-significant 
correlation between mean reaction time and age was found by Cation, Mount,, 
and Brenner (1951). Welford (1962) cites a slowing of sensorimotor with 
atje. In a review of psychomotor performance (1959) he maintains there is 
little change-of speed or accuracy among older persons on, simple tests of 
/classical, reaction time, but changes do appear with age increases when a 
/continuous coordinated series of movements are performed. Also, greater 
/ changes>/ith age are found when complications are introduced which require 
the subject to relate what is perceived to what is done. What is missing 
from most of these studies is the distribution of "reaction time, by age, 
and the degree to which* these distributions overlap among different age 
groups. 

* .Increasing interest in the aging proce^i and related behavioral changes 

\ j c * c 

\ tias l6d to the larg^ amount of documentation, concerning functional implica- 
tions of aging on wor> and work-related activities* This type of informa- 
^ion has been of special* Interest. in the field *of occupational safety, • 
performance and" health becaj&s of ^Ag -frequent use of age as a factor in 



.hiring, promoting, ^and -terni'tiai^g ^^yees. While it is safe to say 
that certatn,physiolfl$caT capacities d#*decrease as an individual. ages, 
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it 1s not safe to assume that these changes affect all .physical capacities 
1n the same manner; or, that physiological changes duetto aging cannot be 
compensated for. Wearing eye gl'asses, increasing illumination, working 
more slowly, working more accurately and self^selecjiofi out^pf dangerous 
or unhealthy situations, are measures of compensation utilized by older 
persons to maintain their functional age as chronological age increases. 
This may be pari of the process explaining the NU finding by Sheppard 
that voluntary job changing is- highest among the "unhealthy" older malj< 
in the NL§ sample. 



es 



Contemporary research effqrts have focussed T*n three areas in orcer to 
more clearly define the effects of aging and related physiological .changes 
ori occupational safety and health: " -* 

1. work related accident and disability 

2. job performance, learning and training 

3. illnesses . . 

Accidents 

While a number of studies attempt to reWe age to accident rates, very 
few of these studies are of use .in identifying the relationship between 
the two. The reason for this lies irr the manner in which data from various 
accident studies are reported! Often, only the frequency of accidents per 
age group is revealed, omitting the. relative numbers of workers in each age 
group. Other times, the rate of accidents for a'gi\ten number of workers is 
^ reported for an age group but the nature of the accidents is not indicated*, % 
implying homogeneity among the tasks studied. 

This, latter point is salient in the research findings of £edf or<i (1964), 
who concluded* that frequency of different types of accidents change (in * 
different directions) with age. F6r example, accidents involving falls and . 
being hit by falling objects increase with age while such things as getting 
paught in a machine or being injured by stapMng a machine decrease* wi th 
age. .Government statistics (Public Health Service, 1963) support this claim 
showing^ a rise in injurfes resulting from falls as age increases in the 
general population. ♦ 
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Birren (1964) generalizes on the basis of age/accident data and v % 

reports that accidents preventable by judgment based on experience decrease 

with age, while those accidents involving a quick .evasive response to sudden 

events increase with age. Welford (1958), combining the activities of ' 

judgment and response, suggests that when accidents arise due to failure of 

adequate response to a hazardous situation; it could be because of either 

. the failure to properly judge the danger of the. situation or the failure'to" 
♦ * * 

provide the adequate response. Welford also,reports that, young persons 

tend to fail to appreciate the demands of the situation, whereas older sub- 

jects fail to produce adequate response. 

An important factor to be included in any comprehensive study of age- 
related accidefit rates is experience. It must be noted, though, that it is 
difficult to control for the experience factor, since the longer a person 

has w6rked oni a job, the older the individual becomes! Some studies have 

i 

attempted to control for experience. ' 

Zeller and Moseley (1957) concluded from a study of air force pilots 
that experience was th£ most important factor in predicting accidents. Thfy 
attributed a decrease in accidents to an increase in experience. The find- 
•fngs of Lentz and Zeller (1962), in another study of air force pilots, con- 
cur with those of Mosely and Zeller. 
* 

Van Zelst (1954) found thit even when present job experiences were less 
pldjer employees maintained better sa^ty records during an 18 month period J 
This finding suggests a possible ski 11 /experience transfer from previous 
jobs in the case of older Workers. . — *- 

Kunce (1967) studied subject? from a full range of occupations with a * 
mean tenure of nine years. He fojjnd that longer than average tenure was 
significantly related to low accident rates and a lower "accident proneness" 
score. Powell et a]_. (1971) also found that accidents decrease as work 

9 

experience increases. f 

A word of caution is necessary in interpreting the above research 
findings concerning age/accident/experience rates. Inmost cases, accidents 
are seen as resulting from a homogeneous set of tasks regarding rijfk. This 
is not tbe case. Research by Thorndike (1951) ,and Dobrowlowski (1959) point 
out the variability of age/experience/accident records among various tasks. 
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Also, those workers who have accidents! or are unable to' cope with^the- 
demands of a certain-job have a tendency to self-select themselves out. 
of those jobs, leaving only the workers who know they can do the ^* 
efficiently and hence are tess likely to have accidents. 

. . Job performance, learning and training. It' is generally believed 
that increasing *age inhibits an individual's general capacity to work. 
This may be true for physically demanding work, -but in situations where, 
excessive physical -strain is not necessary^-it has been found that overall 
work capacity is.rfDt greatly affected by ag£ Snook 11 (1971) studied the', 
effects of age on continuous work capacity in two age groups and concluded' * . 
that continuous work capacity does not decrease as agfe increases in ^ * 
moderate environments. Continuous work capacity of the 25-35 age group was 
the same as that Of the 45-60 group. Henschel (1970), in a literature 
review, supports this claim saying that capacity to perform light to moderate 
physical work is not grossly age dependent,, at least to age 65. 

Regarding learning and training ,vBirren (1964) suggests there is 
little change in primary 1earrH^g~ability as age increases under most 
circumstances. When differences between age groups studied do appear, 
they are usually the result of differences in perception,' set, attention, 
molffvation and physiological state rather than learning capacity. IriteS 
and Cobb (1962) studied^ test abilities of air traffic controllers and found 
that older subjects had lower test^scores on tests of immediate memory and 
non-verbal abstract reasoning. But higher, test scores t or the. older group 
were found on tests of arithmetic and verbal ability. $n timed tests, 
the type Of test (arithmetic, verbal, etc.) seemed tp determine whether-the ; 
older or younger group scored higher. Overall -, the older members of the 
sample" were viewed as more intellectually- efficient, responsible and toler- 
ant. We discuss other aspects of this topic in the section on education 
and training. <- % ' - ■ • — 

'illnesses. Individual differences in health and hygiene habits, as 

— - i i 

well as differences in physical fitness, contribute to the difficulty in' 
determining the effects of «age alone on incidence of illness. For. example, 
Simons and Mirabile (1972) surveyed over 20,000 workers and'found that 
younger workers had the greatest number of back injuries. This phenomenon* 1 
is not merely the result of age djfferences. It may -reflect the relatively % 
frtore dangerous- jobs younger workers hold. 
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An area where increasing incidence of disorder is segn with increasing 



age is in respiratory sy; 
et aV.(1971), Naeye (197 



tern functions, Boucot ert aK (1972), Saccomanno 
) and^Doll, Morgan and Speizer (1970) all cite ■ 
Increased incidence of* respiratory (fisoraers* as age increases, * However, \ 
in each study, workers (rjostly miners) were exposed to specific risk-causing 
agents in the air during J their normal'work activity. For the most part, 
increased age meant .longer time bn the job and more exposure to the harmful 
elements. . Therefore-, metre respiratory disorders were founc} in the older 

sample members. 1 * 

* > 

Nevertheless, age does seem ,to be related to some respiratory disorders, 

Jim " * ' 

Holland and Stone (1965) found ari increase in respiratory problems with age 
in their sample of 625 telephone.' company empl oyees-iff the 6a ttfi^art of 
the country. j v 

These findings suggest the >need not only to improve the work environ-- 
merits of workers of all ages, but also to consider the feasibility of job 
transfers in the. high-risk .environments, after a certain age (the specific 
age to be determined on the basils of specific environments). 

Jin summary, it should be noted that attempts to translate much of 
this^ research into action involves some major problems, for example: 

1. Various Capabilities (not all, and not,all at the 

same' age) decline with age, but efforts- to correlate 

^ these decl ines with accidents has not -always been 

f / 

successful. * y 

2. There has not been* enough appreciation of the sub- 
stantial differences among individuals of the same age 
wqth respect to measured capability. ^ 

- 3, Similarly, with re%pect to the effects of compensations 
s made by the worker to maintain a given level of work' 
, performance. • * * " 

Furthermore, research on age and accidents does not .adequately take 
into account the effects of experience. A partial remedy lies in studying 
pairs of equal-experience workers, differing only in age. 4 
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There ,aTA is involved the "survivorship" phenomenon: Workers -in* 
volv&j in serious^or fatal accidents are, by definition*, not in sampleis H 
of older workers* This raises the question of the. extent of voTunatry . 
job changing, Which may result in workers' moving into. safer jobs -which 
allows them'to grow old antf K employed;, and also the question of .the degree 
to Which older workers remaining in a given occupation a^e those who sre 

able to survive un'scathed. > ; 4 

* * * * * 

, Other generalizations and principles include the following: 

1. Work&rs from about 25 to 55 tend to have fewer 
-accidents than might be expected by chance, 

T 

2. Job tasks requiring (a) substantial judgment and 
(b) expectation of unexpected circumstances place 
the older worker at an. advantage over the younger 



\ 



one. 



3., Rigidl,y structured tasks and those with rigidly 

determined performance pace are less likely to allow 
the oTder worker to finding or developing compensa- 
tory mechanisms, in which case the effects of -"aging" 
can be serious* 

4. Chronological age at best may be used and the 
precise age is partly related to* the specific 
natur& of the'job involved ~ as some 'type of 
* ' indicator that specific capabilities, should be 

monitored. 4 . 

! 

The NIOSH report a]so indicates some specific research needs, includ 
ing: 4 • \ ^ . \ ■ \ 

Physiological and behavioral performance standards 
: defining functional age need further developments » 
Such standards wou4d be more useful in industry 
than chronological age: 
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* t ,t* Sinee there seems to be 'an interactional -process , 

^ involving- experience, . a ? e » sensorimotor capacity, * 
/ and task-specific requirements, there^is- a need to' 
■. identify types- of jobs in which these effects 
i opera te» v and their relative coritribuJ|ons,to / 

-# selected measures of work performance* * * 

^^P^9rther research is needed in evaluating the N 

* ^ * • , • » - 

effects v of adult train i 4 njg and -education in reducing 
illness and injury rates including measures 

f ^ designed to improve the use-rate of appropYjate * K 

*% . ♦ * . , * 

protective gear. * ■" 

This lection has raised various points that lead to issues* and research 
centering on the work performance of middle-aged and older; workers — the 
*tocu$- of the following pages-. 
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_ CHAPTER V • ,/ ' . 

'. Wor.k Performance , • t . 

Jt ;1s significant, in our opinion, that governmental research on age 
and job performance has not been of a sustained or systematic nature. Some 
?f thi* research — on an intermittent basis — goes. back as far as 1956 
(1JLS, 1956), and*the* report by' the department of Labor^prepared for the • % 

• 1971 White House Conference on. Aging refers to two specif ic. operational 
studies published' ia I960 and 1964 (Blf$, 1960; Walker, 1 96^MM^eas- 
ing jifrisdfetion df the Department (through (U)EA) may warrt|Bprmore con-* 
ceH-ed R&D thrust. 

The general results, show no ^consistent pattern of superior productivity 

• in any age cjroup. Intra-age group variations w^j|r?ater tfl&n between 
, age groups* a point which is frequently ^^cured fn' research analyses 

using averages only, but more important, in important decision-making situa- 
tions affecting the job problems of middle-aged and older workers, 

' Typically, productivity studies compare oj&er'and yc^mger workfer per- . 
formance on orip or more tasks* But the tasks themselves need to*be analyzed* 
in terms of their ability requirements, and inferences made $bout ^abilities 
used by individuals, performing the task's in order to develop, abiltty profiles 
for older and younger workers. " ~ 

Based on mpst of the productivity stud ies,*t here is «— to repeat 

• either a slight positive relationship with age or not at all (McFarland * 
anjLO 1 Dougherty, 1959V* Three examples illustrate this potyt. Review of 

^records <jf 6,000 clerical, wortcers, showed that many older workers, performed 
,\better than younger workers, older workers had a steadier rate -of ^output, * 
anfl were as accurate as younger workers .(Kelleher & Quirk, 1973). j^cofd- 
inff" to supjervisory ratings of over '3,000 persons 60-plus in £1 organiza- ^ 
tjons in retail, industrial, office and management positions, most were as 
gpocf or b^ter than younger workers regarding work quality, w^k* volume* . 
g absenteeism and dependability. (Petersen, N.D,). A survey of over? 132,000 
wbrkers in New York State agencies where mandatory retirement is 70 shows 
that workers over 65^re "about equal to" or sometimes "noticeably better 4 ', 
than younger workers in job performance' (NC0A Older Worker Specialist ' 

/Newsletter, 11/12, 1972). According to v Kaufman, differences in performance 

s. i ■ o 
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and capacity.are less a function of agttliiam intelligence, interests, needs 
and career goaTs (1#4)". T ' , 

£'-'.'( Fuirtiitinnbre, any. deterioration in performance capability of older 
'workers c^^fiwmewhat^offset by other character! sties. Experience^ ^ 
and iiida|jriWy'- important roles in this regard. 

Atfag aid functional changes. Another body of research literature' of . 
rel evance^o^the -djvelopment.'of typologies of older and younger worker per- * 
formance .capability js centered on behavioral changes that occur through 
the aging- process. In particular, this, research has been used in the field 

of occupational- safety and health, reported earlier in this document. 

♦ - * * ■- 

In summary, the general picture created by available information 
suggests that" older workers generally have the capability to do many differ- • 
ent kinds of 'work. Even when physical tasks are required, older workers do 
rather well. Using the functional, 7-category physical capacity technique' 
called GULHEMP, a 1973 NC0A study showed that most prospective employees 
seek jobs they are physically able to perform, and middle-age and older workers 
can perform jobs for which they would have been rejected because of age 
(Quirk and Skinner, 1973). The significance, of this'prpject lies in the . 
fact that for the most part, the workers involved had been unemployed. 
Judgment gained through Work experience counteracts any potential decline 
in performance capacity and helps older workers avoid certain kinds/of 
acci dents, ^as cited already. . 

One of the limitations in much of the research on work performance 
of older workers is that it is frequently carried out only with older 
"survivors," compared tofyounger workers in the same organization and occu- 
pation. That is, it is -quite possible that many older persons had previously 
been employed* but for reasons of poor performance ^including attendance, 
illness, etc.) were dismissed and/or retired.— thus leaving only the 
relatively high-performance older, workers to be Included 1n any comparative 

evaluation, - . r • . . - 

• i- _s ' ' . ' 

One of the ftyi rfecent studies not subject to this criticism was based 
on "a comparisbn of company records of recently retired workers (retired at 
about 65) with a control group "whose respective years of companyrservice 
jnatehetf those of a. member of the retired group" (Bartley, 19771. However, 

<« 
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the still -employed, long service cantfol group was,' on the average, 20 
years younger than the retired grout/. ^ ■ <- 

Bartley found that attendance records for these male production workers 
showed a higher score of the oldej workers, using a number of different 
measures on attendance (number of ! times absent; percent with perfect atten- 
dance, duration,, etc.)..* The retirees' records also revealed fewer visits 
to the medical department (for nojfi-accident Illnesses) over the five year 
period studied? A similar pattern was observed regarding job-related- 
Injuries. • / • * , £ ; 

* . i ^ 

'In sinrtnary, Bartley reported that the data from his study ; 

" ' ■ / [ " '"'('■ 

clearly demonstrates that older Workers have a i 

better attendance/, health, and injury record " 

• than younger workers. By more persistently ; > 

staying on the jt>b, they can help ^reduce manage- ^ 

ment°problems for all kinds of absenteeism.*.. 

Why, 'then, retire a person who has been a good * * 

employee if transfer or job redesign are'reasonr ■ 

able, alternatives? While it may be v difficult " 

to set up criteria other than eige for determining . 

retirement pmicies r -4t is not impossible. 

/ * • * ' : 1 
lr\ i evaluating the |3pVicy implications of such empirical resfearch $ 

findings, care should be /taken to distinguish bfe^ween the value. of retaining , 

versus hiring^ older workers. Bartley' s;jconclus1ons,- and those ^pf other 

reSearchfers- finding th'e same results, may more directly^ bear on the retention 

policy issue than on the hirirfg issue. This point leads, therefore, to the ' 

need for research on/ newly employed older workers vis a vis newly employed 

'younger ones and their comparative job performance records. 

In this connection, Schwab and Heneman (1977) did include organizational 
experience as a factor in a study of the relationship between age and work^ 
proiyctlvity, unlike most previous research. Their Sample consisted of 
semt-?ski|^ed operatives. By controlling experience, they found that older 
workers^were as productive as younger ones. Older Workers may.be able to 
offset productivity declines occurring as i function, of increasing age by 
capitalizing on improved skills and knowledge associated with increased 
experience. A . * - * ■ 4 ^ 
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If It WknoWh that satisfactory productivity impendent on ex- , 
perlence, organizations \shbuld be motivated to 'retain existing ojder 
workers since^they already i>enef it from the added experience. But, does^ 
this mean tfeat organizations' would not, be motivated to hire older workers, 
since they may not necessarily possess the, advantage of* greater experience? 
This Is. a major issue, and its resolution can affect the job-seeklijg. - 
chances of such persons. J ';. 

Schwab and Helfeman computed average hourly productivity ittlue for each - 
worker each day for 5 weeks (by multiplying unit output by standard times 
.for those, units, summing the prbduct^s, and dividing the total sum by t total 
' number of hours worked qn piece 7 rate during that day.). 

_c,The unadjusted productivity means indicated a tendency for productivity 
to i ncrease^ with age, but there was considerably wi thin-subgroup variability, 
reflected in sizable standard, deviations. r When' experience was controlled, 
however, results showed no relationship between age a'rtd productivity... 

The.major conclusion of the study was that older workers are no more . 
or less productive than younger counterparts after experience is. taken into 
account, this should serve to encourage Organizations to place less' emphasis • 
"on chronological age in employment decisions. The problem of effective dis- 
semination of this viewpoint thus..becomes. a major program priority. 

. . It is possible that* less productive older workers maf leave the organi- 
zation through ^self-selection and/or organizational personnel practices; . 
thus the remaining older workers may be the ones whose productivity over 

time was so n high that it is still ^acceptable — even after aging. How- 

t *■ . • 

ever, if this* had been the case in the Schwab-Heneman study, they would not 
have found variability in'older workers' productivity compared to that of 
! younge** ones. An examination of standard deviations in productivity indi- 
cates that for older workers in thf§; study, productivity was fully as 

var iable as that of. the younger workers. «. 

1 • • — \ . . - ...» - , . ; > . • 

Whether this same phenomenon is true in other types of work situations 
is a subject tor new ana continued research. , 

., How particular workers* will perform in particular jobs is a key personnel' 
selection issue that is equally salient whether hiring new workers from 
outside an organization or promoting/ persons.al ready employed by an 'tirgani- 
z&tio'n, a'dimenslon of the Internal Jabor market side of older workers' 



problems. • Commonly .used techniques to s select people for jobs Include formal 
tests, Informal judgments by Internal staff usually based on Interviews 
with prospective Job incumbents, ratings'of job application forms, previous 
supervisory/peer jatijigs of job performance,, and minimum/maximum standards 
(e.g., "highfschool diploma or G;E.D., not taller than 6*6*). 

Employment selection procedures are under public scrutiny today for 

j> 

signs of bias; and no employment decision, that emanates from results of. 

« . " ■> ' 

.selection,-protedur)es 'is immune" to charges of being unfairly discriminatory. . 

Although the major claims of discrimination are based on the male/femate 

dichotomy or racial /^ethnic categories, there, are fundamental implications 

for older workers. Just as employer practices requiring a high school 

diploma, or equivalent, pr height/weight limitations are now seriously open 

to dispute for many jobs, so t"he age criterion for selection and promotion 

deserves more careful, scrutiny. . - 

Dimensions like education, heighl/weight arid age provide. convenient 
administrative handles for selecting in or selecting out. Each dimension 
represents a continuous variable from which a single slice has been cho§en,/ 
Why should it be the "right* slice? Why, for example, should a sanitation 
worker be required to have a high school diploma? The assumption frequently 
made is that an applicant who completed only three and one-half years t 
instead of four years of high school cannot do the job. Is such an assumptic 
.reasonable and valid? ' 

A similar line of argument can be developed for age. Why should some- 
one not be selected or prompted solely because" of age? In the extreme case, 
why shoufd ,an .individual one day older than an" age limit be suddenly in- 
appropriate? How much capability does someone lose in a single day? Such ^ 
questions underly the functional approach to the job problems of middie-aged 
and. older workers. ■* . # 

Rather than using age as a weeding-out device, selection should 'b; made 
on the basis of .job-relevant dimensions. This concept represents the :rux 
of employee selection guidelines issued by E£0C and jointly, by the Depart- 
ments of Justice and Labor, and the Civil Service Commission, keepinc 
with the spirit pf these guidelines, advocates of the functional approach 
argue that unless age per se can be directly tied to job performance rer 
quirements, it should not be considered in hiring and promotion decisions, 



. In- order to establish appropriate .fob requirements,: task .analysis i ^ 
may be needed. Task analysis should not only provWe information about 
what skms;- knowledges and abilities are needed to dp certain tasksV ^ 
but Identify jthe level of skills, knowledges and abilities needed. * .Then 
workers!— including older workers — can be judged on the basis 'of their 
capabilities. Extraneous variables like age can be excluded. . 

Because of EEO considerations, task analysis has been used 'to describe 
a smattering of jobs A- mostly ones' that employ large numbers of people. 
By vjrtue.of visibility and attendant Hkellhobpl of legal challenge of , 
selection procedures on EEO grounds, most task analysis efforts have .bepn 
conducted for large government units and large corporations. Medium and 
small agencies and .companies have not been subjected to the same level 
.of scrutiny;. Furthermore, the bulk of jobs available 1n the employment 
market have not been carefully described, by task analysis methods, 

' The main point here is that f td\our knowledge, employers have not 
applied this technique to situations involving older persons^ To'do so, .. 
requires that job" selection procedures — whether for new hires or promotions 
be validated 'for separate age subgroups, as suggested by Heneman (1974). 

Not only do- jobs need to>be described in terms 'oife-thelr requirements, 
but people'need to be described in terms of their capabilities. .While no 
single task analysis methodology has clearly demonstrated effectiveness 
Und general acceptability, a variety of techniques do exist and have been 
used with varying degress of success. What heeds more attention 1s a* 
systematic framework. for describing human abilities. Most existing systems 
deal with but a po&lon of the human abilities slpectrum. Even for those 
systems that are more comprehensive, considerable additional effort 1s ; 
required to validly relate the abilities to different jobs and job tasks. 

As a longer-term goal , national norms for adults on cognitive, -per- 
ceptual / psycho-motor and physical abilities might be developed — not 
^only for various age categories of older workers but across the total 
adult-age spectrum, on an occupation-specific basis. Performance ; 
capabilities of older workers could be readily compared with those of 
younger workers, and equally Important,, the norms cotild provide a useful 
^benchmark for employens, and changes, or trends, 1n those norms could be 
monitored. • ' 
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. CHAPTER VI ' 

' Part-Time Work,: New Work-Time Arrangements j 

and Work Restructuring ♦ ^ 1 « 

, Each of these concepts has general applicability to the total working 
or working-age population. Older workers are no exception, and in the 
opinion of a variety of experts and organizations \ my Constitute a special 
target group for the concrete types. of work suggested by. those concepts. 

In this connection, it cannot be stressed too much that survey re- 
search on the retirement decisions and intentions of middle-aged and older 
workers^ rarely poses a choice of options to the survey respondents. They 
are askfed, instead, questions of an* either-or character regarding employ-' * 
ment: full-time work orfull-;t1me nonwork — nothing in-between. The 
failure to use an alternative approach results in Httle useful ^knowledge 
regarding (1) the potential labor stipply for voluntary part-time work; (2) 
for occasional, on-and-off employment; or (3) the "market" for a* policy of 
tapered, or gradual retirement/ (The latter is a variant of part-time work; 
• it "might just as well be conceptualized as part-time retirement ). 

In one study designed to overcome this limitation, Jacobsohn (1970) 
found that British factory, workers nearing retirement age gave different, 
responses, depending on the .kind of question ask§d. When asked the 'either- 
or type, 55 percent preferred complete retirement* But when offered a 
choice , only 21 percent chose such complete withdrawal from work. 

The proportion citing a preference for continued full - time work fell 
from 44 percent (when a'sked the either-or question)^ to only 15 percent .when 
the question was re-phrased to include, part-time, or occasional V/ork. More 
than three-fifths of them, it ttirned out, preferred part-time or occasional ~ 
employment. Altogether, then, 'only 21 percent — not 55 percent — pre- 
ferred total withdrawal from the work force, \ . ' 

Research using a similar approach among American workers — by ^type of 
occupation and industry., age, sex^ race, and other characteristics — is 
lacking, and information .on the empirical dimensions of tjfe issues ipvoHed 
should be valuable to employers and government, not to mention the individ- 
ual pre-retiree who. may be otherwise forced to* think *1n either-or term? 
regarding employment in th£ later years. 

*. 



On the -otffejf Aid, the advantages of part-time employment — on a 
voluntary basis may be more obvious to the middle-aged an^ojder worker 
than they are for the organization or employer. There is little*' in the way I 
of research-findings consensus on the latter. Indeed, little, If 'any, of 
tft£ neSSSrirdh^Dft the tfcpjfc of pa^t-time employment' fjpcuses on age differences 
* ffis a vis advantages to the 'empl oye£ or employer. One $tudy (which makes-, 
no reference to age) did find ~ through personal interviews and mall ques- 
tionnaires amortg users and. non-users of permanent part-time employees — 
that; (1) little net positive effect on the economic Side* (from the *stahd- 
point of managerial measures of performance); (2) few types of^echnologies 
affected these ratings* 1 , (3) the vast majority of such jobsr consisted of 
thoSje with discrete (and primarily repetitive) job tasks^rid with cyclical 
demands for output; and (4) part-time jobs apparently are more acceptable/ 



to non-traditional , 'change-oriented managers, and in prgenizations with more 

■ * * T 

informal "organizational climate." 

More in-depth, organizational case studies might be necessary to gain 
, further -practical insights into how thes£ and related dimensions of the* 
employers of different age groups voluntary part-time workers on a permanent 

basis might differ between and amongst each dther. - 

/ , * 

As part of the need to assess the market for voluntary paVt-timer em- 
ployment, a first .step should consistyof sophist-heated' analysis of the 
distribution of voluntary part-time 'employment \by industry and occupation,* 

, with. special attention on the former as a starting point. In 1976, for 
example, voluntary part-time employment was disproportionately over-repre- 

1 sented in wholesale and retail trade (growing since 1966J; and finance and 
other services. Unfortunately, Department of Labor statistics report no I 

information by age in each industry (see Erenburg, 1970). 

"****. 

From 1966 to 1976, the total number tof persons working part^me on . 
a voluntary part-time basis increased byj41 "percent. But the rate of in- 
crease in the case of *the 45-plus group was much lower, only 25 percent. 
. This fact, plus the additional one — that, total numbers employed on a full- 
■ time basis increased very little (in the case of the '45-64 group) and ac- 
tually decreased i n the 65-plus in the same- ten-year ^period —.raises the 
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question of whether efforts must be increased ttf expand. opportunities for 
voluntary part-time employment for older persons,, if it is an agreed-upon 
policy that such employment is one of the positive solutions to certain 
problems of older workers. * fe 

The facts indicate that "opportunities" for such employment increased at 
a greater rate than opportunities for full-time employment, evea omitting 
the 65-pluV. From 1966 to 1976, full-t4me jobs for . the 45.^64 group expanded 
by only 2.6 percent, compared to a 26 percent expansion! of voluntary part- 
time jobs in the same age group. 

This type of discussion should also bear in mind' that between 1966 and 
1975, the pumber of persons 45-64 who usually worked full-time^ but were 
working part-time because of economic reasons (because of slack work, and 
inability fo find full-time jobs), increased by 39 fJercent; .That rate of " , 
increase should be compared with the mere 2.6 percent Increase in full- 
time employment during the samej^eriod. ■ 1 

• ifi&s^^statistics (taken from the 1977 Employment and Training Report ) 
tell us nothing as to the reasons for lower rates of increase in voluntary 
part-time employment for the older age groups (compared to younger ages); 
and for the greater increases in such - part-time employment than in full-time , 
employment for the 45-64. group. Nor do they give us any clues as to whether 
the latter phenomenon 1s a socially desirable goal or policy to pursue (de- 
spite the label of "voluntary"). * t 

% 

How many of the so-called voluntarily part-time employed older persons* 
would accept a full - time if offered one? Under what conditions, etc.? 

All of these questions require pin-pointed research* inquiries and 
policy discussions which, to our knowledge, are missing in the current 
sc6ne/ ' • • 

Other specific research questions stimulated by these data, and which,- * 
should have program and policy implications, include the following: 

t In which industries, and areas, have .t^re been the least' ; - 
- " and most increase In part-time employment — and. by category _\ . 
(voluntary and involuntary)? * • * 
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' • What are the trendy (keeping. the above in consideration) for ; 
males vs. females; Whites vs. minority groups? 

• How do the differences 1n rates of change 1n opportunities' v 

* * * • * 

for full-time vs. less than full-time (especially on an in- • 
voluntary basis) affect the "discouragement" process? 

. Any research and program focus on parti-time .work should, however, -con- 
deptualize such work as.only one type of pattern, or option, available XM 
older workers (-in this case, .say, 50 and older) — ranging from: 

•1. Continued full-time employment in same occupation. « 
with same employer. , 4 , 

* • 

2^__ Continued full -time employment but with same or 
or different employer, but H different occupation. 

•3. Part-time employment with same employer ^ same occupa- 
tion. • ' > 

4w Part-time, with same or different- employer, but in *' . 
' different occupation. * / 

5. ^Voluntarily interanittent employment. 

' . "Part-time" Itself as a term cSn^be misleading, since it encompasses a 
broad spectrum of number of hour's and/or days, per week. Furthermore, at a 
certain point in the worklife cycle, individual workers may choose, or be 
encouraged to choose (depending on'a number of conditions), a gradual 
tapering down of total working hours, tor days per week,— or even weeks per 
year. ' K $ ' • • ; • . 

1 Research 'in this 'area would, require an identification of factors and 
conditions that are associated with different patterns of work-time distri- 
bution on the part. of older'workers (with due recognition of the hetero- 
geneous composition of that population-), by occupational groupings, family 
sltuatibn, etcT ' , • • 

Equally important, of course, is-the extent 'to which 'employing organi- 
zations — both public and private ~*can actually function with sufch work- 
time patterns, the- conditions under which such organizations can be induced 
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#to Initiate such personnel practices; the role of unions in facilitating . 
or hindering the introduction of such patterns, etc. ' •'_ • 

Also, It is not clear how much of the desire for part-time work on the * 

* 4 

partiof older workers is unmet because of . their lack of 30b market informa- 
tion regarding the availability of such employment in different organiza- 
tions. This topic should not be separated from an additional one, namely, 
the degree to which various forms of part-time employment, as an alternative^ 
to full withdrawal from the labor force, are known to older workers — or 
to employers whose "cake of custom" blinds them to the use of part-time ■ \ 
employ ees*liven when this might be of advantage to them (e.g., in times of J 
high demand for labor)* '■ - • 

C %% . ■> 1. , • " 

Apart from the obvious research 'efforts that can bd carried out on 
these topics, it may be more fruitful to conduct experimental and demonstra- 
tion programs designed', for example, to improve the match between older 
workers seeking various forms of part-time employment and employers seeking 
such persons — or who could be persuaded to hire them. * 

Finally, there is, at the present time, no comp>ehens1ve picture, 
based on empirical Research, of; \ ^ 

(1) the distribution of and trends in work- time patterns 
by age* Industry, and occupatfon; 

(2) worker and employer evaluations of these patterns; 

' (S) prpjections 0/ employee and employer demand for jsuch 
L (types of work-time distribution; and ' ' . . * 

(4) - cost-benefit analyses of these types. 

Juanita Kreps (1971),, in conmentlng onv.needed research on the general 

(. - • . • / . 

topic ofwork-time options for older workers* stresses the point that 

[It] wouldjbe useful to business organizations, public 
employers, and union off1c1als^iBr^letermin1ng whether 
* .their employees and constituents wpold prefer a second 
career or early retirement, should such options be available. 
/ * In the absence of such evidence on desfred work-leisure pat- 
, terns, the free time generated by economic growth will be 



used in ways not necessarily compatible with preferences . 
It is also difficult to predict the degree to which firms 
could accommodate to worker preference without some evalua- 
tion of the Institutional constraints operating against 

career flexibility, (emphasis added) . . , 

- 1 ? \ 

In addition to the position that holds that older workers should be * 
treated the same as any other age group when it comes to th£ right to en- 
gage ie all types of occupational employment and on a fulltime basis, we 
«need also to recognize, that many older workers — especially those 1n the 
upper agq groups {say, 65-74) — seek only part-^ime or intermittent full- 
time work. ; 
* # 

The research need here is to determine (1) the size of such a popula- 
tion; (2) the types of work they are already capabje of performing (without 
any extensive or intensive training); and (3) the "market". for such voiun- 
tarily less-than-fulltime paid activity (the demand side)-. 

None of this implies- that there is or should be such a thing as part- 
time types of employment for "older workers only," although many progr,ams 
or program proposals may tend to adhere to such a doctrine. 

Furthermore, on the experimental and demonstration side, pilot efforts 
might be designed and carried out to expand on the types of jobs that could 
be performed on a pan-time basis, for (1) a variety of jobseekers (again 
t>n a voluntary basisjNr including older workers -- and (2) for older 
workers only .. This woi|||8~f irst require a survey of employers in given local 
areas to determine the possibility, or feasibility of creating such* posi- 
tions (or locating them, if already existing but not filled),, and the num- 

. ■ * < 

bers and types involved; second, an active job development effort coupled 

with an orientation and fecruitment activity. ' K ■ . 

Some of these jobs might be traditionally viewed as full-time jobs, 
but could be the source of work-sharing design. Needless to say, such an 
E&D suggestion wouldalso entail an examination of the legal and institu- 
tional barriers to its effective implementation; and how, if at all, other, 
previous similar efforts overcame. such barriers.. 

1 
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In addition to,' and perhaps as a prelude to this type of E&D projedt, 

• v • • 

research might bemeeded on previous and current programs to. provide part- 
time/and Intermittent jobs to older workers; with a focus on: 

~t Types of jobs; and industries. i 
• • ». 

• Types of older workers. 

*% Degree to Which nature of the local community and the 

local labor market affects the prospects for part- 

* • * - * 

time employment activity. 

• Previous experience with regard to barriers; 
recruitment of interest among employers and older 

J ^workers themselves. 

• Costs to the employer.* , 

t Degree to which such- employment facilitates. the 
"adjustment" to full-time retirement. 

Research. on the topic of part-time employment should also con- 
centrate on some specific issues including the following: 

1. What proportion is truly voluntary? 

2. What is the"universe of need" for such voluntary 
^part-time employment ~ by specific subgroups of 
older persons (type of area; previous occupation; 
current totaf income; race-sex differences*, etc.)? 

3. What is the current and potential structure of - 
opportunities for such employment, according to ' 9 \ 
industry? * .. ^ 

4. What are the obstacles and facilitators affect 
that opportunity structure (e.g., government, 
company, and union rules and customs)? 

5. <What are the trade-offs involved, as far as effects 

«* 

on other groups' ^employment status Is concerned? # ■«»- ■ 
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.6." What effect does, such employment have on such programs 
• -' as transfer payment systems? On community services? 

7. To what extent would the already*retired (and who among ' . ' 
. them) take advantage of such opportunities for part-time 
work? • N . ' ,' • 

On each of the^e items, and related ones, experimental and 'demonstra- 
tion .projects jnight , be expanded or developed, in order ,to obtain answers to 
h^|ui|tipns, and, to 'determine what other effects are found, of an unex- 
pected nature^iyyiow obstacles were overcome, or facilitators were 1m-. ' ,• 
proved. . •• ^ . 5 " \ <( 

If voluntary part-time employment is to be accepted as a positive pub-' 
lie policy, it would then seem appropriate for the federal government at 
least to seFve as a model-. ' ■ . 

A report by the General Accounting Office (1976) on part-time, employ- 
ment in federal agencies spel.led out the advantages and disadvantages cited 
by federal agency managers on the use of part-time employees. It refers to the 
age distribution of the total numbers Involved in 21 agencies, but nothing 
on the constraints , advantages* and disadvantages according to age. Nearly 
28 percent of the overall numbers (105,000) were. 41 and older; 40 percent, 
under 25. ■* . 

For government agencies at the'^deral, state, and local levels — as. 
well as for private industries employing persons 1n similar occupations 
(typically white-collar) — it may be valuable to ascertain whether the 
following examples of advantages and disadvantages also apply to older 



groups.' _ 
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Advantages: * , " 

• Greater access to a . "pool of talent" not needed or * . ' f 
available on a full-time basis. ' / \^ ' < ■ fr 

. •* Greater agency flexibility 1n meeting temporary demand • 
*" during seasonal workload peaks. . , • „'• 

• Greater productivity (reported only from some agencies) ,\ 
than by full-time employees. . • . 
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~§ A new and valuable source for eventually' full-time ^ 
' personnel . . - '>.-.*. •...*]■" 

Disadvantages: 

_\ t Excess training and administrative costs. - , : 

/• problems of work-time accommodation. . ; 

•., •..Lack of job continuity and completion.* « 

• V High turnover^ 

Popr morale among part-timers because of fewer, 
or no, fringe benefits. 

In addition to research Into the applicability of these and other ad- 
vantages and disadvantages regarding the use of older persons as part-time 
employees, similar efforts should be directed — of' a research anddemdn-" 
stration nature — toward other levels of- government, and in the private 
sector. 'y \ 

But is part-time employment worth pursuing as a national goal or . 
policy? Furthermore, • i 

(1) Does such^employment patterns suggest that it is a sign that 

i the-mainstream df\ the labor force is moving towards ia general / 
V pattern of reducea\working hour?? 

(2) ' If the country were tA adopt an opposite pollcyj, namely, a ^ 
Q restriction on the number of part-time jobs, wojuld that polipy 

increase full- time opportunities— and for which groups -in/ the 
population, if at all? 

(3) Do employers 7- and in which industries respond to majftr 
changes in 'age In such -a watf as to Influence the demand for . 

' persons available for less than full-time employment? That is, 
does the "supply" of such persons Increase the djjfiand f or part- 
time .employment? 

(fy To what extent, can part-time employment serve, (and under what 
conditions) as a, transition for various' 1 adult and older groups 
to full- time retirement? < ■ I ■ W 
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This discussion so 'far, and thejresearch and policy questions raised, 
have dealt. primarily with the topic of part-time employment from the stand- 
points of the Individual and the employer. What about the "total economy" 
side? We can only answer this important question with questions. 

. . For example, do such employment patterns affect opportunities, and to 
what extent, for full-time employment (arid with fringe benefits, etc., not . 

^rypi^cajjy^ssosiated with part-time employment)? Ari which particular 
sectors of the economy? - 

* Without "such employment, would there be^a deterioration in the numbers 
and kinds of services desired and required by the community and consumers? 

These and similar questions have been treated at length recently by 
Owen (1976), but the study does not include attention to the age factor, 

i , 

- - - * . _ _ _ . 

Work* sharing , flexi-time (on les$ than a fuil-week basis), and similar 

4 

concepts should be considered as variants of the basic part-time employment 
topic, 'and the issues, research and demonstration prospects — as far as 
older workers are concerned — should not be too different, if at all. 
(State of Wi sconsin, 3977; Glickman and Brown, 1974; Evans, 1973; Baum and* 
Young; 1974; Kimzey and Prince, 1974). However, few, if any,of the many 
reports and research studies include considerations of the age factor. 

* . Tapered , or "part-time" retirement, also is another variant (the other 
side* of the coin), but because of its special character, warrants more 
attention in this report. It isdiscu%sted in other sections of this 

report. i * , • \ 

- * \ 

' These separate topics can be conceptualized as specific examples and 
facets of a more general, perhaps more basic, approach concentrating on 
the lifelong allocation of time -- or the lifetime distribution of work; 
leisure, and education. That approach highlights the issue of how society 
and economies "decide" on who'shalt (and when they shall) learn, work, and 
not work over the total lifespan, and the value of redistributing, inter- 
mittently, each of these activities over that lifespan (Sheppard, 1977; 
Best, and Stern, 1976; Chalendar 1976; "Wirtz, 1975; Kreps, 1971). 



it may bp too soon for the Department of Labor to devote ^ts research 
"* and demonstration resources to this Intriguing subject which 1s issue-laden. 
For the Immediate future, however, the sub-topic of mid-career change arid 
development f&qpot be Ignored now. That dimension of the lifespan approach 
; 1's treated |n a separate section of this .report. . ' 

Work and work environment restructuring. Separate and distinct from 
the topic and issue of time-allocation of work, is another category of 
alternative work patterns, generally found in research and policy discussions 
about job satisfaction, job redesign, job enrichment arid "quality of work," 
etc. «In recent years, this topic has reached a stage virtually of a move- " 
ment in varlous^clrcles, in many countries. ' ■ # ' 

One of the ways in, which 1t bears upon the job-delated problems of 
middle-aged and older workers 1s with respect to the retirement phenomenon, 
Jjacobsohn (1972) found that workers' acceptance, of their companies 1 retire-* 
ment age was clearly related Jto the level of job strain, and of worker au- 
tonomy in xfob performance (e.g., machine-paced vs. bench work). Sheppard, — ^ 
An hiif simple cross-classification analysis of NLS data (1976), found that 
level of 1966 job satisfaction predicted for early retirement rates, but 
only amon g unhealthy whites, with no analysis by age. The fact that no 
relationship prevailed in the case of unhealthy blacks raises the Issue as . 
to whether these men are in any economic position — despite jtheir poor 
health to leave the labor market if dissatisfied with their jobs. , % 

1 However, Andrisahi (1976) found, through a more sophisticated analysis 
of * the same data, that for both whites, and blacks (regardless of health 
status) early retirement w8s a function of job dissatisfaction. 

What may be one of the most interesting research and policy changes 
1s the fact that while the economic rewards of the NLS sample of middlt 
and older men^ increased, oh the average, over the ]966-71 period, job 
. satisfaction actually declined in this same period. While the* latter has 
j^beer* found \o be generally associated positively with income level 
in cross-sectional research — • this does not automatically mean that the ' 
components and roots of job satisfaction are exclusively economic 1n nature 
(Sheppard, 1976). Because of this, improvements overtime in economic 
status (as measured by real inconfe changes) are not necessarily accompanied 
by improvements in satisfaction with "other dimension of a person's work life 
and its environment.. - . * 
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-The analysis of qtflrtlty.af task leveTs among white male blue collar 
workers --.I.e., degree tif variety, autonomy i and responsibility --by 
Sheppard (1972) found* that the lower the task-quality level, holding age 
constant, the greater the proportion of such workers Indicating that if 
assured, of adequate income, they.would .retire Immediately. More Important, 
UAW data for 1972-73 indicate that among workers eligible for "30-and-out" 
retirement, actual retirement rates varied according to skill-level ; the 
higher the skill, the lower the rate. 

The analysis of the Survey of Worklffg Conditions survey by Quinn 
' Showed that low autonomy was associated with early retirement — for men 
but not women. Why should this be ? Does it mean that work itself -- 
at least irvthe past and contemporary scerfes « is of a greater central 
life focus for men, that men are so much^ Identified with their jobs that 
negative features are more '.salient to them? Will this change , as women 
become more regularly attached to the labdr force over a greater portion 
of their, lives? 

Andrlsani'smulti-variate analysis (1]976) of thi NLS data (for all 
age^sex-race sub-samples) "foynd that: 

1. Regardless of the state of "the economy, dissatisfied 
' middle-aged -males were more likely than the satisfied 
ones to change jobs voluntarily. ' >r 

. " , 2. Black middle-aged males r- but not whites — who 
were dissatisfied wi'th theirjobs and who changed 
wluntarilymade higher advances (in terms of job 
status an$ earnings) in subsequent years. 

3. With the exception* of blacks, job satisfaction among 
the middle-aged declined , from 1966 to 1972. 

The rfeasp ns for these relationships and trends should provide some * 
basic policy guidelines for approaching the qualitative, dimension of job- 
related problems of middle-aged ind older workers.. 

: The decline in job satisfaction amgnc^tLe non-changefs in the NLS 
"sample is a case, in point. Policy thinking regarding labor turnover and 
mobility — -which are partly a .function of^level of job satisfaction — is 

* - ■ / : , * \ 
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characterized by contradictory values. ,0n the one hand, .there- is a 'concern \ - 
about turnover as a cost Item — especially at t^ organizational level. G\ 
the other hand, there is also a great emphasis on the virtues of mobility 
for the sajce oifta highly rational and fruitful functioning of the' economy. ' 
If job satisfaction among job- stayers f does decl/ne ~ even among middle-aged, 

i , .3^ - ***** 

and older workers who conventionally are deemed as having become "satisfied 11 , 

over time this might lead to various kinds jof diseconomies and cfosts to 

the firm, and v thus indirectly to the total economy. . ^ V - m 

Finally, there is a more intriguing dimension 6f the various efforts for 
improving the quality of work life. If it is correct that jdb attitudes, 
arid early retirement (fcoupled wi f th quality of job performance itself), are 
in part a function of such criteria as degree of task, autonomy, what is 
happening in jthe many organizations ~ in both the private and public 
sectors — now experimenting with, or institutionalizing, such notions as 
job redesign, job enrichment, autonomous work groups, etc,? 

For example, to the degree that such notions have been put into actual 
practice ~ on a pilot or regularized basis ~ is there a change in early 
retirement intentions?' In actual retirement rates? How do these measures 
in such situations compare with findings in workplaces producing the same 

product or senate but which have not introduced similar practices? 

« f 
The time is ripe foi* research on these questions which may be of , ; 

^import to workers, organizations, and the economy, , > : 

• *Job redesign has, over the years, been recommended as one of the. 
solutions to selected problems of older workers, usually in response to 
•presumed physical and mental changes associated with advancing age,' as a* way 
of coping with their inability to maintain performance in th^ir regutar — ' 
jobs. Such a notion consists of changing those regular jobs in such a way* 
as to-make the jobs match the wprking capacity of workers growing older 
as opposed t to transferrin g them to "easier" jobs ^fequently resulting in 
flower pay and t loss of status), (OECD, 1S66,)* Tlra particular meaning of 
job redesign, however, is no| the same as that interned by other researchers y 
and consultants using the same term {e.g., Davis s and Taylor, 1973)* 7 
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Accort??iC- , ^rti-Bepap#nent_of Labor report (1967), few of the 1,000 
largest Amerl can -industrial cqrporatforfe have specifically redesigned 
jobs for' oToVr workers for purposes of matchlng'the job to the presumed 
decline 1n older worker performance. There 1s no compelling reason to 
think, tha't much has 'changed In this regard In recent years (although the 
"quality of .work life" projects may co^nci dentally Include older persons). 
Corporations generally, have tended to exercise two options — transfer 
older workers. to less physically demanding jobs under the presumption older 
workers could hot continue In their present jobs^or persuade older workers 
to retire early. 

Instead of resorting to either of these courses of action, corporations 
could benefit from job redesign based on task analysis by creating new jobs 
that tap the skills and experience of older workers, and reduce the odds 
for increased job dissatisfaction. Such efforts might be encouraged by . 
Departmental experimental and demonstration programs. 

Whether or not an older worker will like a job is no more important 7 
than whether or not he or she can db a job. An experimental program may 
involve the' creation of new jobs by new combinations of tasks in a given . 
industry^ , x 

Does combining so many demanding tasks together make a job "undoable" 
or stressful? J * • 

Does combining many low level tasks together make for a high error 
rate due io boredom? - ! < * 

- Does, the "rfght" combination of tasks .(^r4ght" ? from the- standpoint -of 
job enrichment proponents) make a positive difference ffit=all age groups? 

It is recommended that tasks that make up several jobs be considered 
in the experimental effort to allow latitude for Innovative, new' job-quality 
creation. Results from. Such a study could be considered in relationship 
to other experimental job redesigns such as re-clustering of tasks from a 
'single existing job ijjto "higher" ancl "lower 11 task-quality groupings. 
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. No easy predictions. ~ and no ^nfc/rting prescriptions — should be 
, made on the, potential outcomes of improving the quality of worklife (as 
defined from the standpoint of experts on 'the subject) on the job behavior 
and retirement decisions among older workers* In the first place, there 4 
is nonsuch animal as the "61der worker, " as we, have tried to ^make, clear 
throughout this report' (and despite our own frequent violations of that 
percept) i there are varieties. The response to changing the nature of job 
tasks will be influehcediby the nature of the Individual older worker — 
and of younger ones whose retirement desires aTso may be affetted by the 
nature *of the job* . * 

Experts on the topic of work values and personality types vi-s a vis 
quality of work (Yankelovlch, 1972, for example) suggest thatthe young 
workers of today the older workers of tomorrow win tolerate less 
the low task quality of many job assignments; that many, if not most of 
them — but to a greater extent than in the case" of today's* older workers 
will require job tasks of a higher qual1t^-to keep them productive, in the 
future. / * \ 

Furthermore, the vg£ in which such changes are Introduced p>ay a role 
in worker reaction. Pollman and Johnson (1974), for exanjple, found that % 
retirement decisions among auto workers were partly affected by job changes 
not initiated by the workers themselves. It is not^clear from their study, 
however, which of the jot>s the workers were transferred to were, if at all, 
of a more positive task-level quality. * " 

The critical questions stemming frbm.that research and from the 
genera> theory (and expectation) concerning the virtues of job redesign, 
job enrichment, and other forms of work-quality improvement Ihvolve the 
extent to which changes 1n those directions are made with the participation 
of the workers themselves, alnd not merely Initiated by management. As 
worker? grow older 1n jobs already ^enriched," are their Job performance and 
retirement behav^or^a?^ different (and 1n what way ) from their age peers 

¥ f 

not in sueh jobs? These and related questions should be part Of a research 

agenda, in this arena of job-related problems of middle-aged and older workers. 

j 

& " * 



r CHAPTER Vir 

The Older Working Woman 

* : v i ' , 

As women have become a more significant segment of the labor force> 

• * * »* 

and with their participation, rates increasing, thetopic of older' working 
women and the issues and problems associated with these phenomena gather 
in importance.' Chief among these problems are the foljowinfj (not 
, necessarily 4n order of importance): 

1 ; !• Once unemployed, average duration of, joblessness, for- women 
1s higher- than for men of the : same, older ages* > 

2* The older the discouraged woman worker, the greater the *~ 
* length of time-between lajst job and the "decision" to drop out of the 
labor force (Motser, 1974). ( . \ * 

3. Compared* to discouraged older males, Ithe length of time i 

1s alsp greater. % \ 

4. .The chances of adeqaate retirement income are more severe 
for women than for men, and while the future may see Improvements over the 
present, these chances will remain lower than for men (Bernstein, 1974,). 

5. The uncertainty regarding the shift toward "male" occupations 
which typically have higher status, and which affects employment and retire- 
ment status in the later years may characterize the employment iprld of 
adult women. ^ 5 

6. Even with Improvements in vesting provisions, due to EfttSA, 
women . face more serious problems than men, given their shorter tenure in 
any given job, and the'lr high 'representation among the part-time employed 
(who typically do not enjoy fringe benefits such as pension coverage). 
However, taking women of all ages, the proportion of the total population* 
of women working on a year-round, full-time basis has risen over the past 
decades; and 1n the middle- age groups, fet least, this proportion 1s greater 
thith .in the -younger groups of women. 

*« • t} 5 7.' Given the general pat terry of no survivors 1 benefits.ln 
private pension plans, the higher survivorship of wives beyond their 
husband f s time Jof, death means serious problems for them, unless they them- 
selves have gairied ; ,adequate work experience with private pension coverage . 
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. as well. Frequently, this element plays a role 1n the work-nonwork 
decisions '.of married women. 

.8. This point also may prompt decisions to re-tenter the labor 
force, or enter for the first time, at a late'stage 1n:l1fe, with many 
. " .attendant problems. . . # " *' 

9. Among these problems are the need for training or re-tra1n1ng 
as well £s_for "occupational socialization" 1n"the world of work after many 
years of nonwork. . > • , 

s 10. .But such investments 1n training can be stymied tor the degree 
tha'ifboth "sexism" and "ageism" together persist as barriers to the employ- 
meat status of .older women. . f 

I 11. r Mature women seeking employment in part-time professional 
jobs! and those Trith high levels of responsibility encounter obstacles 1n': 
that)search. * / 

12. Retired older women have lower morale than those employed 
(with the exception of the higher Income groups). Those who never worked 
have the lowest morale. (Ja.slow, 1976). / . 

13. Lack of training 1n the early years produces a "retro- 
gression" fn economic status between the first and current jobs (Parnes, 
et al., 1975). . 

l4". Nonmarried older women (58-63) tend to, have the lowest ' 
proportions covered by private pensions prior to retirement. 

. , 15. . Because they are typically 1n lower-paying- jobs, wilh less 
continuous attachment to the labor force, and with wages below the -taxable 
wage Celling for Social Security purposes, women are affected more than men 
- by the "regress1v1ty",of the system's payroll tax. 

16. If old enough, they are more likely to. "opb" for early re- 
tirement (with severely reduced benefits) than men, 1n't1mes of ..unemploy- 
ment (Sommers, 1975). 



\ -- 



» f ' 17. (lin the other hanid,' If under the age of 62, they run the risk 

' of ,bHng*"too':pld to work*; and too young" —.I.e., little work experience — 

for adequate unemployment insurance ctommers, 1975). 

'* » '*'•*/' <j 

18. Because of many of the Sbove problems, and others, mandatory ' 

retirement age requirements --and not-completely voluntary early retire- 

. ment; — can mean even, greater problems in the later years foi^ women than 

- • *o • > 

. tabor force participation. The topic of, and problems related to, 
labor; force participation among "older ^women (and the lon^tadlaa dimensions 
of such partldpatfon) 1s important far a number of reasons, including (1) 
those stenmfhg from the cultural shifts among women themselves regarding 
their roles in the society; (2) the relevance of such participation -- 
at what scale, i.e.,. part- or^full-time — to the broader issue regarding 
the need to find "offsets' 1 to the allegedly growing problem of the . -- 
"dependency burden" of supporting larger numbers and proportions. of older 
nonworking* persons; -and (3) the possibility that work itself is becoming a 

more salient-dimension of women's lives than in the past. ^ 

*. . ■ *. 

In this connection, we find'itofcmOre than passing interest that,, 
preliminary findings from a current AIR study of a national sample of 1,000 
men and "women 48 to 52 years oW, indicate that out of 15- factors associated 
with the quality of life, work aViong women was the most important influence. 
Among men, however, it was only the thjrd most important. This is a study 
(by Flanagan and Russ-Eft, sponsored by the Administration on Aging) which . 
has not yet been fully explored, of the£jobs and work experiences of this 
middle-aged group which explain the high influence-rank of work for women 
in this age group,..and the reasons whypt is higher „in rank for .women . than . 
for men. Other studies (e.g., Lowenthal, 1975), however, indicate tflat > 
work as a source of stress is greater fn the' lives of middle-aged men than . 
for women. ' : 

" * > ' T 

In any event, work as a major element in the lives 'of women, especially 
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as reflected 1n the experiences of those with continuing attainment to 

the labor force* seems to be on the upswing7 This development may-even 

* ** > 

influence such spheres as the retirement decision, early retirement rates, 

and degree of acceptance of mandatory age-at-retirement practices. 

123 . . \ 

T^- . - . - -*. ... 



* Attention to this possibility is rare in the research literature and 

In policy documents* .In a stud^y of British- semi-skilled factory workers, 

Jacobsohn (.1970) found that among the wome^n 50-59 years old, there was a 

greater reluctance to retire than among men of the same age; they were "less 

positHve about the prospects of retiring than the men. 
y ' / 

Is this type of contrast a matter of cultural differences, I.e., not* 

to be s found among .American women 1n similar circumstances? 

Is it — regardless of culture— a portent of any divergent tendencies 
among women. as opposed to men regarding the trade-off between work con- 
tinuity and nonwork, or "leisure" (retirement)? 

Is it a Specific manifestation of the general $ocio-cultura1~ shift 
iit the iife and work ethos of women (in its most dramatic form, a result of 
the "women 1 s liberation" movement)? Tfiat is; are todays women 4 becoming 
attracted more to the world, of work as a more desirable alternative to the 
unpaid work-role of homemaker, which 1s what "retirement" more typically 
means for women than for men — at least, so far? 

These and many other questions, can be translated into hypotheses for 
new ^search efforts supported by the Department of Labor/ The empirical 
facets of such research njay have policy and program impli^ations^regarding, 
for example* demands of working women for improved status in the labor* 
forte as they grow older, including rights to training and promotion oppor- 
tunities; tailor-made provisions regarding retirement options, instead >of 
universal policies* • 

( The rising participation rates of women accompanied by arr opposite 
trend for 'men especially fn the middle-arid olden-age groups' — 1s a * 
phenomenon ihat lias both facinating researched polidy-problem nuances^/ 
In what 'ways, if at all, are these two opposite trends related to each other? 
Or are they, to some extent, unrelated — or fortuitous? The relationship 
has only been asserted, and descriptively reported with statistics showing ^ 
each of the two separate trends* But, to our knowledge, there has been 

* * ; 

Tittle research as to any presumed causal relationship* 

Are women actually taking the place of older men — on a job-by-job, •* 
occupa tl on-by-occupa ti on , 1 ndustry-by-1ndus try basis? « 




Dofes the current EEO emphasis on the employment rights of women — 
regardless of age — result In the reduction of opportunities for older 

••' menit 

Or Is-, the process essentially due to the growth of occupations 
"traditionally" held by women, and the simultaneous decline of those 
raditionany filled by men? As Oppenheimer (1973) has pointed out, men 
and women have been "used" Interchangeably in some occupations over repent 
decades, but "most demand for labor has usually beensex specific, 11 that is, 
the growing participation rate of women is to a considerable extent a ^ 
function, so far, of the pattern of economic development which has character 
istically moved the demand fpr labor toward those service occupations and 
industries historically associated wijtfc "Women's work." The usual explana- 
tions, such as reduced fertility, higHer education, urbanization, etc., 
(which increase supply) all may be relevant, but the economic development 
factor must also "be reckoned with. 

On the policy side, hotf feasible would it be to break up the general 

) • 

pattern of "male" versus "female" types of occupations, in order to main- 

tain or to increase the participation opportunities of older men? * 

Is the current effort to change the fs$x identity" of certain occupa- 
tions primarily one-sided, i.e.j directed toward placing 'women in tradition- 
ally male positions, and not directed without regard to sex?- On this 
latter point, internal labor market situations might be the best sites in 
which to study the question. 

* • Each year has witnessed a rising proportion of the 45+ group in the 
labor. force. At the endjrf World War II, 33 percent of women 45-54 were in 
^the workforce. A little more than a quarter of a century later, the percent ' 
for women of the same ages was 55 percent. The corresponding figures for 
the 55-64 age group are 21 percent (1947) and 41 percent (1974) — nearly a 
100 percent rate of increase. During the same period, the rates for men * 
in, both age groups declined . - 

The 65+ group's participation rate has by and large remained the same, • 
about 8 percent, with slightly higher percentages from about 1955 to 1965. 
Even among just the 65-69 year olds, the rate has remained basically tra- 

changed. ' * 

r - 
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. In 1947, women made up only 23 percent of the 45+ workforce,- but 

o •■ " ■ , q ' 

by 1976, this proportion had Increased, substantially, to nearly 39 percent. 

/ v ' The greatest rate of Increase 1n labor force participation has been 
taking place among married women. ; Commitment or attachment to 
work. among married women may be becoming. Increasingly Hke that of their 

husbands, a possibility which deserves greater research attention. • 

• • ■ •• . <: 

From 1959 to 1974, the percentage of women 1n the age groups %i 45-54; 
55-59; and ,60-64 who worked on a year-round, full-time baste. (YRFT) has also 
Increased sharply — with the greatest rate of Increase occurring 1n the 
55-59 age group. 

Contrary to what has been happening to men 1n the 62-64 age group, 
there has been little decline 1n the percent of women of the same ages 
with some kind of work experience, and/or working on a year-round, full- ' 
time basis — this despite eligibility for retired worker benefits at age 

62. . . ' N * . . . 

If opportunities for year-round, full-time employment are viewed as a 
desirable goal (since, for example, 1t means a higher income), then ft 1s 
Important to see how such factors as education affect those opportunities 
.for older women workers. The proportions of each age group working YRFT 
In 1974 show a- clear relationship to amount of schooling (see Table 1). 
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Table 5 

Percent of Women Working, Year-Round Full -Time-, 
by Age' and Education, 1974 







25-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64, 


65+ 




Total 


42 ' 


44 


48 ■. 


. 37 * 


3 . 


Mr 


Less than 9 years 
schooling 


21 


30 


33 ; 


27' 


2,. 




9 to 11 years. 


25 - 


40 


' 42 


34 


3 


4 


High school (12 years) 


42 


,•45 


52 • 


42 


"• 5 




1-3 years, College 


47 


46 


49 m 


43- 






'4* years ColJege - 


54 


52 


60 " 


>56 


5 



Source: Census Bureau, Current Population Reports, P-60', No. .101 , M, Money 
Income in 1974 of Families and 'Persons in the United States," 
.4976. jrabl*58. 



While the proportion working YRFT in each level of schooling peafesT? 
in the 45-54 age group, the important point Jis that within each age groiip, 
including the key 45-64 group of women,. the higher the educational level, 
the greater the proportion of women working oh a year-round, full -time* 
basis. . ' ' 



It is equally important tha> in each of the levels of schooling, the 
' median income of the older women, especially those 45-64, is equal to or 
greater than the income of younger women. 



Finally, although the proportion of older women working year-ro'und, 
full-time is generally lower than the' proportion for men of the same age 
/group, that proportion rises depending on level of schooling. The greater 
the schooling, the greater the proportion working YRFT. . - ; 

The importance of marital status of older women regarding labor forcfr 
j^participation rates can partly be seen in the 1969 Retirement History Study . 
of the Social Security Administration. Despite the eligibility for retired 
worker benefits at age 62, one-half, of the nonmarried women were stilVin 
the labor force. If they were widows , the proportion was only 42 percent -» 
'.. in contrast to 62 percent of those. never married.. Unfortunately, the Study 
did not include married wives with previdus or current attachment to the 
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labor force,. In any event, trend? 1n participation {or retirement) 

rates Warrant' monitoring on a systematic basis over the short-and long-run! 

• including the rates of married women 1n^th1s' age group. 

. MoreraopnTsticated* research should also Include consideration of , 
' educational angj^cupatidnal levels '— simultaneously with marital, status — 
as factors, asslqated with trends 'In labor force participation rates of this' 
older 'female age group (forexample, similar, to the 1900-196,0 analysis by 
Darian, 1972). "* *■ , "f\ .'- . ' • \ 

♦ J. 

As stated already, the participation rate of women has been increasing 

over the past 'several decades, The greatest rate of increase has occurred 
In the case of married women — almost by definition, since the rates 'of 
participation among women of other marital statuses are already high. Using 
an approximation to a truly longitudinal method, analysis of the data 
Indicate that from 1966 to 1976, the rate of Increase (based on the "Stouffer 
Method" In participation of married women 25-34 years old 'in 1966 : had s 
increased — by the time this cohort was 35-44 in. 1976 — by over 32 percent,. 
This'-was greater than for other women of- the, same age in 1966;- greater for ■ 
those 35-44 in 1966 and 45-54 in 1976, and for those 45-54 in 1966 and 55- 
64 in 1976 — regardless of marital status. ' 

• / Nevertheless, unmarried^ older women do have the highest participation 
.rates. One major research and policy-related question here is, to what 
degree do unmarried women in the labor force remain, in it, and thereby — 
as' they grow older — enjoy greater prospects for ttpwj£d}mob1lity than 
married-women who typically erfter (or re-enter) the labor force at a later 
age? This possibility thereby places the djder 'married female re-entrant / 
(or new entrant) in what may come to be a disadvantageous position. 



■^A measure developed by Samuel Stouffer, in his volumes on The -American 
Soldier, that accounts for .the fact that an Increase from one level of per- 
centage to some maximum percentage (such, as 100 percent) will be affected 
by the sffze of thejjase. percentage. It 1s a more sensitive measure, and 
more relevant than the one that takes a percentage at one time and. uses the 
absolute percentage points between that one and the succeeding one as a 
^portion of the original percentage, i.e*., . • ,: 

j_ Difference in %. points from time A to 'Time B ,- . 
• • * .Difference between, 100% and Time k% 1 
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Furthermore, we, have- /little information on the "3ob adjustment 
problems, 11 If any, of the' middle-aged housewife who,, for a variety of 
.reasons, enters, the *labbr force and fings employment. For those previously 
employed, does this experience facilitate. the establishment and acquisition 
,of hew substantive and adaptive skills^ as compared to those without 
'previous job experience, and to those wotaen of the same age but with long 
years , of uninterrupted employment? * % . 

. The higher the educational level, the -smaller the gap between, labor farce. 



participation rates of older married and other women* How far this development* 
will go is stilj not clear, and requires regular research moiH tori ng ? *. This 
"gap-narrowing 11 qualifies the general view that there Is less economic need • 
for upper spcio-economic groups (one proxyjgge whicfijs years of schooling) 
of ^Ider married women to seek, employment. lff r 

Is part/of the explanation due to, the differences in opportunity 
structures according to education? , - ' 

Is It because higher education is associated with having fewer children, 
thus making such women more available for employment? 

Are there other socio-cultural values involved — such as careerism ~ 
that distinguish tRe upper socio-economic groups af married women? 

' In what ways do all of these, and other factors interact to produce 
the higher participation rate of married women with greater education Which, 
in turn* narrows the gap cited above? 

Finally, what are the average retirement ages of such married women 
relative to all others — and to men as well? We cannot accept, without 
empirical research, the"assumption that parity between tfie sexes ~ 
especial ly^Hldlng education constant — will produce parallel retirement 
plans, and decision-making. . 

Comparisons between 1964 and 1974 data reveal. that among married wpmen^ 
55r64 years old, participation rates In each ascending level o,f schooling- 
achieved had risen, with the exception of those with four or moVe years of 
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college completed.-^ For this latter group, the drop was quite marked (from 
59 'down to SO percent,. while the rate for other women remained relatively 
unchanged — thus increasing the gap).- 

Finally, 1t may be critical to explore the reasons for, and the Implica- 
tions of the general Increase in participation rates for married middle-aged 
women (45-64), accompanied by a general decrease in rates among widowed, 
deforced,. and separated women, over the past dozen years, even 1n the higher- 
educated groups. ' ' 

• - * 

Becausfe the greatest rate of change in female labor force participation 
has been occurring among married women, it is important to determine thp 
extent of their work experience, e.g., the percentage wprking part-time,' 
or less than year-round full-time. From 1971 to 1975, according to work ex- 
perience tables of the Department of Labor, the proportions of married women, 
by age, with' any work experience who were employed less than 27 weeks, were 
as follows: c * - 





' 1971 


1975 


All Women, 16+ 


23.7 


-20.7 


Married; spouse 
present 


22.8 


19.8 


'< 25-44 ( . 


. 24.3 


21.5 


45-54 


15.0 


12.9 


55 ¥ 64 


15.0 . 


12.1 


65+ 


* 30.9 


25.5 



Source: Speciaf^Labor Force Reports for 1971 and 1975 . 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. « 

. Since these percentages are based .only on those with work, experience, 
it is hot- clear whether the downward changes are a function of^an increase 
1,n full-time ^ob opportunities,.^ of a decrease in ppportunlties in general 
due to cyclical changes, etc. This clearly is an untapped research topic. 



^Special L'abor Reports on Educational Attainment of Workers, for 1964 and 
1974. By 1976, the participation rate foMftls group rose, sl1ghtly\.tb 
53 percent-' , ... \ 
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- Also, to our knowledge, *little,''if anything, 1s known about the 
relationship' between f.^T changes in 'the laollr force participation rates. 
Of different age groups of married women, (and/or proportions. working or 
' see'king full-time employment, etc. ) v and (2) 'the employment status, of 
r their husbands. While it 1s generally accepted that the rise in/such rates 

must be associated with such .factors as a rising educational level of 
\women, decline tn size of. family, .etc., we do not know, the extent to which - 
. husband's employment status 1s also influential -in thii 'changing phenomenon, 
we should add, too, jtfoe 1nfluence£of 9 rates of* change in pTrflation , insofar — 
as efforts to maintain a;..given family standard of living requires the wife 
to seek employment or r - if already .employed part-time — to seek full-time 
work-. The current iongltudjnal pro^ct by Sheppard 'and Rix (with support 
from the Administration on Aging) «? focusing on persons 40-69 in twb large 
labor areas' with widely contrasting rate's" of unemployment — is partly de- 
signed to test the hypothesis that, the husband's' employment status may In- 
fluence the labor force^tatus of other family members." t ' 

In any type of research on older women in the workforce, -it may not be- 
sufficient merely to refer lb statistics on "labor force participants," 
since such figures do not actually tell" us how many women .actually worked 
.in any given year, i.e., work experience.' This is. especially true of 
middle-aged and older .women. For example, 1n 1975, the female "labor force"' 
figure, was reported as Tdughly* 37 mifllon '(all 16 and older), but work 
experience tables for the*, satoe y$ar Indicate that nearly 49 million worked 
for some period of $me*a difference of nearly 16 percent. 

More Important,, the 'older the woman (starting at age* 60), the greater 
the discrepancy between t the labor force size and the size of the female 
population. with any wcffic experience. The same iTs. truein the case of men* 
incidental ly, but the discrepamgUs of a smaller magnitude, reflecting 

the sex difference <1n propottiens woHing year-round and/or on a full -time 

& - . ^ * ' * 

basis. Furthermore, coftparisons between 1970 atid T975 data suggest a 

■# - * . *' ■ ^ ■ f ^ ■ 

. declining discrepancy in the case of womeh, which may reflect the growing 

proportion of Women working on more tfian*a part-time, or part-year bar^ls. 

hS \ « • * ' * 

* % , J * *' 

• t — s 
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' To repeat, labor force participation rates of women, by age, marital 
stltiis and race, are pne phenomenon: They should not be confused with 
data on work experience. More Important, from the standpoint of eventual 
retirement Income, -are years of full- and/or part-time employment. But there 
is", little' systematic or periodic Information on this topic. 

" I The National Longitudinal Study of women — if supported long enough 
and with little attrition — could J>ecome one major source of such informa- 

tion. The type of resea'rch required, howeve r," must Ideally include women 

currently not 1n the labor, force, or currently not employed, land must also 
be'deslgned to reckon with the possibility. of intermittent participation 
and employment (full- and part-time) 1n future years, prior to full and 
permanent retirement. - 

There are other aspects of the older woman worker topic which need 
research and p6Hcy attention, and which ma> contain the roots of potential 
problems. The major conceptual point regarding one of those aspects 1s 
that the relationship between marital status and labor force status among 
women' as they become older may not be uni -directional. We cannot Ignore • 
the possible Impact of employment among women upon their marital status, 
and their eventual socio-economic status 1n later life. Many single women 
obtain satisfying employment and partly because of this, remain single for 
a longer number of years than otherwise, or may even remain single through- 
, out their lives — again, partly because of the nature of their work ex- 
perience. t V * •' 
* ; Equally Important, 1f not more so, many married women may obtain and 
.keep a. satisfying type of employment, and this fact itself might Increase 
tne odds for separations, divorce -,- thus" making them "unmarried" for the 
rest of their lives, "To the degree that family dissolutions are a critical 
problem for Individuals and for 'society, the topic acquires a policy- 
Implication significance.- - ^ 

Thfre 1s, however, rUtle 1n the way of research tieslgned explicitly 
to' test the hypothesis tjjtf: labor force status Js itself an "Independent" 
variable 1n marital patterns and;trends, Including the phenomenon, of divorce 
and separation. One research model might consist of .longitudinal analyses 



of cohorts of young- adult, and middle-aged employed vs„. not employed wives, 
concentrating on relative changes 1n marital status" over an extended number 
of years. Data of a cross-sectiona] nature already exist on the labor force 
status of divorced and separated women, out. they do not contain informati oil 
regarding <tihiB relative time position of entfy into the labor force and of* ' 

chffnge in marital status. * • 

**» ' • ) ■ '. 

Finally, with* regard to labor foree participation, no attempt to carry 

•out projections of participation rates' of middle-aged and older women should 

ignore those factors t$at may function, over time', as possible deterrents 

(or -conversely, facilitators)' to their continued participation in the foork- 

force, tyith special regard to socio-economic differences among 'such women. 

Irt discussions of thi,s nature, the pbservations of .Taeuber (1976) on pro-~ 

jection efforts it^geheral should be heeded: 

Jo the chagrin of forecasters and other seers 
and/to the delight Of the human spirit, 'the 
future cannot be foretold. ...No, single manpower 
J projection, no matter how careful and sophisticated, 
caij lay claim to much confidence that it portrays 
. f . the future path. Policies need to be adjusted %i -Vr "\ 
to changing circumstances, and so do projections. * 
The activity of projection should be continuous 
. and it should be focused on the delineation of < 
multiple alternatives. The alternatives should 
represent varying perspectives on what Ts likely 
'to happen ahd on what may happen as a result of 
various deliberate policy interventions. 

To be sure, labor force projectors cannot be expected to know about 
all the various developments and problems that o'ther social sciences may 
include in scenarios of. alternative futures, but trffey should. make use of 
soma-of thoie resources to identify the "important, more plausible sets of 
alternative possibilities, and to work out the major indirect effects. 

For example, in professional and technical classes, a middle-aged or 
Qlder husband-wife family may have to make a trade-off between dual employ-, 
ment and higher taxes required by the higher joint income of the, two. In 
such cases, where the couple d^|ides the marginal. return 4 is not sufficient 
to warrant a second person working (both of them on a year-round, full-time 
basis), '.who shall stay in the labor force? Who shall drop out? Or might 
we not also see^a new pattern emerging, one in which the two take turns 



g^artfcipatlqg^^the, labor force ? as another variation of the notion of 
alternative. work schedules? 

As another example, among the older married working women in the 
future, will It be as safe at that time, as it apparently was nearly ten 
years ago, to assert that retirement for them will be defined in terms of 
their husbands' withdrawal from the labor force? 'This was $ major reason * 
given by the Social Security Administration for excluding married women 
from- their gertifl a te nt History Study, begun in 1968. 

As of 1966, in the NLS sample of middle-aged males, nearly one-half • 
of the whites ancLnfearly threeVifths of the blacks reported wprking wives. 
•This survey, because of its longitudinal riature, should be a valuable 
source of findings on (1) relatively* recent patterns regarding such an 
assertion, and for (2) suggesting new avenues and hypotheses for research 

on future cohorts of middle-aged husband-wife Tabor force members. 

■* ♦ 

Older female heads of families. Marital ,§tatus — whether married, 
divorced, separated, widowed, or never married —.is an important factor in 
the labor force participation of women, but among the non-marriec^ there 
are female family heads. Middle-aged and older women in this classification 
may have been experiencing different patterns of labor fdrce participation - 
and special problems associated with those patterns — compared to others.** 
From 1970 to 1975, the labor force participation rates of 45-64 year-old 
female heads of families declined — in contrast to those of married and 
all other women (McEaddy, 1976; Employment and Training Report, 1977). 

^Equally important, ampng family heads only, this decline occurred only 
1n 45 > and older age groups. / 

There are no 'definitive explanation^ for these contrasting trends and 
patterns, nor anything that tells us much about the problems, if any, 
accompanying the trends and patterns. What is there about such middle-aged 
and older female family heads and their circumstances that explains 
their declining participation relative to youj^er female heads, and 

to other women of tfuflame ages? Is the decline indicative of special 



-~ 4*f f * ct *l tjes faced by them and their families? Once such Information Is 
obtained through careful research efforts, special programs and policies 
could then l>e developed to meet those difficulties, if indeed they exist. . 

- Unemployment duration and discouragement. Once unemployed, mTddle*aqed 
and older, women remain unemployed longer than their younger peers, just as ih 
the case oilmen. From 1973 to 1976, the proportion of older women unemployed 
for 15 or more weeks increased at a greater rate than for other age groups — 
J^bUt still slightly less than for older men. But by 1976, for both older 1 
women «nd men, "the long-term employed were at least 42 percent of all. older , 
unemployed — in contrast to approximately 30 -percent for all others. 

Because of their generally lower number of UI eligibility weeks, older 
women are alscj, disproportionately among the UI exhausitees, and thus perhaps 
more likely to become "discouraged workers," i.e., labor force "drop-outs." 

In the older studies of workers subjected ta plartt shutdowns ?nd mass 
layoffs, it was generally found that ojder women were much more likely than 
older men to cease job-seeking activities altogether, or to persist at a 
lower level than in the case of men* There have been few studies of such 
situations in the past five years or so, but one hypothesis would be that - 
the 6xtent of continue^ job' seeking persistence among older women in "similar 
situations would be greater than in tKe past. Thfs hypothesis is based on 
.the assumption that today's, female labor force — including the older 
segment — has a greater* attachment, for economic and social -psychological / 
reasons, 1 to the labor force than in the past. 

♦ 

The late entrant. We have already stressed the importance of continued, 
and well-paying, employment in general for the ultimate retirement status ' 
level of Americans. The principle applifes more directly in the case of women 
(and for disadvantaged minority groups, too). Even with the Improved mor- 
tality rates of older men, # women can still "count on" outliving their spouses, 
and thus expensed to higher risks of low status in their retirement years. 
The longer a person lives, 1n other words, the greater. the unmet needs, We 
should add to this factor the Implications x>f an apparent trend toward 
never-married and divorced vyomen, a phenomenon which portends new job-related 
problems for women. ' 
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Apart frag the general issue of sex -Was In the occupational structure 
of the labor force which exacerbates the current and future job-related 
problenis-Of middle-aged and older women, another source of thesje 'problems ' 
lies In the large number of women who, 1n middle-age, enter the, labor force 
for the first time, or after many years of only "home-making"' experience. . 

The extent to which women enter the labor force at relatively young-- 
ages, and remain employed, should, of course, tend to reduce this problem. 

, It is incumbent, therefoife, that research on trends in proportions who are 
long-terfiT employed, by different age groups, be a regular compbnent of the 
Departments activities* This does not rule 6ut* however, the strong 
possibility that for many women over the long-term future, first- time entfy 
(or entry after an extended period* of non-attachment to the labor force) 
will continue to warrant strong research and program attention. The fact 
that the general educational level of women 4ias been improving, and will 
continue to improve, constitutes (1) an ameliorative factor 1 ry improving t • 

'the job chances of* such new entrants; and (2) a challenge, iff that such 
higher-educated women may face problems of under- employment i.e., 
employment in types of jobs* not commensurate, with their levels of education 
and the expectations that such education usually create/ 

But for some time to come, we will still be 'faced with the "displaced 
homemaker" problem,, and that of all middle-aged and older women re-entqring 
or entering for the first time, the labor force. They may frequently need 
special training because of their limited work experience, 

On the research side, there may be a need^ to identify the types of 
"deficiencies" for which such special training would be Resigned — Including 

training 1n more than the substantive skills. 

* « * ' •» * 

Congress-has, in recent years, been considering legislation (similar 
to that already existing In some states) which t would provide special assis- 
tance to what has been called the "displaced homemaker" population, I.e.*, 
women who — because of widowhood at an early age, or divorce and separa- 
tion — desire and need employment. This assistance would consist of,, 
among other things/ special counseling, training, and job developments 




^Without waiting for such national legislation to be passed, the 
Department could, at the present time, support projects designed to evaluate 
such % ongoing, programs as do exist, for example, in California, and 
Maryland, in order to learn critical lessons from such experiences as a, 
means of being better prepared to desigih more effective nationally legis- 
lated programs, once passed. * ^ 

/ , - y ' ' - ' ... 

Social Security^ Another jtfb-related problem of women is that they 

are treated "equally" with'men-as far as "years of forgiveness" for inter- , 

rupted work. experience or low earnings years are concerned, in calculating^ 

retirement benefits* Women's rights advocates point out that the maximum . 

of five yeafs Tbwest earnings may have 'been reasonable in the case of men, 

but that the special labor force status of women is such as to result in 

many more years of such earnings level Si 

As women enter, the labor force on more than an intermittent level, 
this problem will befcome somewhat attengated, but will proportions of women 
with such regular labor 'force attachment and employment reach ~ at least 
in the intermediate future — those foremen? 

* I ' * 

Here too, is a topic for research^ attention,. While the problems - 

facing the Social Security system are not directly those of the Department 

of Labor, some types of cooperative policy research analyses (with an aim 

at alternative solutions) might be, carried out* 

Middle-aged and older women tn *or seeking to enter the Vabor 
force not only face the obstacles encountered by their age peers among men, 
such as stereotypes regarding work performance. In addftion to the "ageism" 
hindering their chances in the labor market, they face also the "sexism" 
encountered -by ♦women in general. Other ^complaints registered by advocates 
for the job rights of women include the t apparent penalty paid by married 
women as far as entitlement to retired ftorker benefits are concerned, under 
Social Security a reflection cff the "cultural lag" surviving from the time 
of the passagie of the Social Security Act when it was taken for granted that 
few martfed women would work for extended numbers of years, and that the 
only protection they needed was as widows or wives of retired males. Thus, 
today, according to these critics, they do not accrue, upon retirement, their 
full benefits as retired workers. ' * 

i 



Oh the" other hand, even with an intermittent work career, her. benefits 
as a wife. can be larger than if she had never* worked at all, even though hifc 
earnings were subject^/deductions for Socia^ Security contributions. 

Much of the problem is rooted in th,e original and basically still I 
prevalent principle (and financing) of Social Security — namely, that it J' 
is a form of "insurance," defined as a payment (a transfer -payment, and not v \ . 
an annuity) to a previously employed" person after a certain age (now 62) . 
'in the. event — the contingency — of no employment. . _ . , " , 

defenders of the current Social Security system point out that "it is 

not correct to argue for ♦.♦changes on the ground that women workers as a — 

1/ * 

group get less for their contributions than do men workers as a group." — 
This does not address the issue of Whether. some women ~ especially working, 
wives « have a legitimate complaint. As a research topic, this issue is 
important if only to delve into the degree to which such inequities, if ~ . - 
they exist, function as disincentives among women to enter the labor force* 

in any meaningful way* 

* * * /~ 

This topic is thus related also to the adequacy or aecuracy of pro- 
jections (and the assumptions used 1n such projections) concerning labor 

force participation rates among women, especially married middle-aged and 

•* - » « 

older ones, the Social Security Board of Trustees report of 1975 projects 
that "ultimately" (no date specified) the female participation rate will be j 
about 73 percent of the male rate. Such projections call for regular assess- 
ment and re-examination, as already suggested. 

Older minority women. Currently, the occupational structure of middle- 
aged and older female blacks shows 'a much lower socio-economic profile than 
the structure of comparable white women. The critical research topic here 
is to determine," over the ensuing decades, the degree and direction of 
changes absolutely and relatively, as the current "new generation" of female * 
blacks (arid some other minority women) — with their improved educational 

achievements, reduced fertility rates, etc. — move into their Older years. 

: r - — 



1/u.S. Senate Special. Committee, on Aging., Women and Social Security: Adapting [J 
to a New Era, October, 1975. ~* 



We do know, for example, that much smaller proportions ,of young female 
blacks, compared to their older rankj* are in such. low status jobs as 
domestic servants, and that their educational achievements are far superior 
to those of older black women — all of which suggests the possibility of 
an improved status in the future. But there is a'heed to distinguish between 
Improvements over a previous generation of women of the same race,. ? and ^- 
improvements jrelative, to women of other races. •_ 
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'chapter VIII* ' . 

Older Minority. Group Workers . 

In th$ past, little attention was paid to the special and unique job- 
delated problems of older blacks and other minority groups — partly be- 
« cause It was asserted that they were preponderantly in rural and farm areas 
Where unemployment was little studied (apart from problems of low Income 
from rural-farm pursuits); partly because the civil rights movement had not' 
yet succeeded to the point ot raising the consciousness (and conscience) of 
the majority, society. Another extended viewpoint was that since so few 
blacks survived into the upper ages, there was no problem worth considering! 

• f * 

Current, facts and projections for the future no longer justify such 
'neglect. For example, In 19.75, there were nearly 2.6 million nonwhites 62 
and alder.; more than 1 million 56 to 59; and nearly 4 million, 40-54" (2.3 
million; over 900,000, and 3,5 million blacks respectively). 

By 1990, slightly more than one decade from now, these figures will 
rise to about: 

- All Nonwhites Blacks Only 

62+ - 3.7 million 3.2 million 

55 - 59. 1.3 million - 1.1 million -> 

, -40 - 54 -. 5.5m1111on 4.5 million; 

The rate of Increase . in such numbers is actually projected to be higher 
than for whites or similar ages. These figures assume no marked, improve- 
ment in mortality rates,' an assumption which can no longer be accepted with 
. as much sanguinity as in the past. The median age of the black population 
in 1975 was only 23.4 (compared to 29.6 for whites), but the projected ' 
median age for. 1990 Is 28.5 for blacks (compared to 33.6 for whites) — , 
reflecting declines 4" fertility rates, but "with no account taken of 'pos- 
sible iraprovem&Rts in mortality rates for middle-aged and older persons. 

Just/the Increase of roughly "f million additional blacksNflQ^Wretween 
1975 and 1990 will present a special challenge to the country's general 
problems of employment of its middle-aged workers. At the very least, It , 
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sijggests the Importance of special research, policy and program attention 
directed now tp those blacks andother minority group members who are in 
their 30' s and 40* s the futrire 40-54 year old$ of a decade from now* 

. Preventive measures, unfortunately, receive a Idwer priority than those 
measures designed to cure and alleviat^th^job-related problems of todays 
older persons,, regardless of ethnicity. But for such minority' groups, the 
generalization is especially pertinent. The current emphasis .on the "wel- 
fare population 11 can be interpreted partly as a cost of past failures 'to 
cope with the job-related -problems of such persons at earlier, ages. The 
magnitude of the future welfare population # problem will depend in part on 
what is done witfr and for current critical segments of the "young middle- 
aged 1 * in minority groups. 

* r 

It is difficult to accepOthe explanation thgjt voluntary retirement, 
for instance, is the critical factor involved in the far greater, dec Vine 
in labor force participation rates among nonwhite males — compared to 
whites — from the time they were 35-44 jn 1956 to r the time they were 55- 
64 twenty years later, in 1976. * 

This is apart from the greater mortality rate among nonwhite males 
over these two' decades — itself partly due to iob-related problems. The 
latter ghenomenon Is also a critical' research, program, and policy matter.^ 

A report by the National Center on Black Aged (1976) highlights the \ % 
special labor force problems of older blacks*' including the following: fj 

• Higher labor force drop-out rates.- 

• Greater involuntary part-time employment/ , / 

• Few, if any, local black sponsors of such limited programs 1 
as Title IX programs. '> ' 

; — . « v , 

1/ By s ^976, the total 55-64 nonwhite male population was only 77.5 percent 
of the -corresponding 1956 35-44 population, as contrasted to 86. J per- 
cent of t'he whites/an indication of the lower survivorship rate'of the 
nonwhites* 



Much of that document 1s devoted specifically to the issue of part.ici-. 
pation by" older blacks in job programs, a topic Of $ . separate section w * 
thts-report. ^, . - 

V "Double jeopardy' 1 1s the term frequently applied to the situation of 
^-blder black workers. As one example, while white workers 55-64 experienced 
* an increasjTin labor force participation in. the 1975-7& "recovery," the op- 
* pWlte a decrease — Vccurred among blacks and others (the BLS tables \ 
in pe. Employment and faLiuig Report do -not separate other racial groups • 
from blacks, but the latjtjjpfcstltute the vast majority of that category). 

Actually, the, decease took place among black males , not females. * 
The 55-64 year oli? rtonwftte male participation rate fell by three full 
percentage^^p„fromNT975;tQ 1976'- |n contrast to a. mere o.4 decline, 
point for mm f ema'Tes .of the same age. group; a decline of 1.1 point for V 
- white males.; and only O.T point for White females. 

Tf# reasons for such different ials^stMl need exploration and warrant 
continued research. ' ♦ i ' .* , ; - " 

• Rates of unemployment also are critical , and as the accompanying table 
reveals, only the nojiwMtes in the 55-64. age group. 1n contrast to their . 
white peers -^experienced an increase in unemployment^ from 1975 to 1976, 
otherwise a period of job "recovery." . . . * f ^ 

Persons 65 and older are excluded from this table because of the age- 
heterogeneity 6 of that category \a point which needs correction In future 
statistical reporting series, sfnce it should be useful to ascertain' rates & 
for such age groups as 65-69, and 70-74, but especially the 65-69 group. 
Furthermore, since men "and women can retire as early as age 62 under Social 
Security, even the 55-64 classification should be broken down Into 55-59; 
60 and 61; and 62-64 — just as th£ Department's work experience tables 
have done for Some years. ^ (By 1990, there will be a*fc least, a 36 percent 

increase over 1975 1n the number of nonwhites 60-69 years old.) 

• < 
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Adult Unemployment Rates by Race, Sex, and Age, 1970-76 



All 16+ ,» . • 


1970 


1971 

» - W.'r 

4..* 

6.3 

9.1 

io.a. 


1972 


1973 k . 


1974 


1975 

* 


1976 

\ 


. White Males 

White-Females- 

Blaick & jpther Males 
Black & ather Females 


" 4.0 
5.4 
7.3 
l ?.3 


4.5 
5.9 
8.9' 
11.3 


3.7 
5.3 
7.6 
10.5 


4/3 . 
: 6.K 

9.1' . 
10.7 


8.6 
13?7 
14.0 


. ..SA 
7.9 
. 12.-7 
. 13.6. 


♦ 25-34 








* 








. - White; Mallei 
Wh.ite Females 


3.1' 
5l3 


4.0 • 
. 6.3 


3^4 
5.5 


"3.0" 
5.1 


3.5 

'5.7 


' ff.3 
8.5 


5.6 
7.6 



2.9 


:2.5 
14.5 


1.8 


2.4 


. 4.5 


3.7 


4.9 


•3.7 


4.3 - 


/ #-6 


5.8 


4.9 


4.8 




4.1 


* 8.3 


7.1 


6.-9, 


7.2 




6t7 


fi.6 


8.1 



Black & other Mal.es -6.1 7.4, 6.8 .5.8 .7.2 • 11.9 -11.0 

Black & other Females 7.9 10.7' 10.2 , 9.7 8.6 12.9 13.0 

: 35-44 ~~ ' 

-White Males 2.3 
White Females « „ .4.3 
Black *& other Males 3.9 
Black & other Females 4.8 

/ ■ 

' 45-54 » « 

White Males '2.3 2.8 2.-5 

White Females ,3.4 3.9 . 3.5 

Black & other Mai 3,3 4.5 3 % 8" 

Black & other .Fe/tales 4.0 4.2 4.7^ 

5*5-64 . * * 

Whne Males 2.7 3.2 ' 3.0' 

White Females 2.6 3.3 3.3 ". 

#Ick & other Males 3.4 4.7 . 4.6 

„ Tilack & oyier Females 3.2 3.5 J.0 

Stfurce: Enjoyment and Training Report of the Presideht, 1977 . Table A-20. 
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5/8. 


. 5.0 


3.2 


4. a 


9.0 


7.2 


3.7 


4.3 


6.7 


, : 6.1 


2.4 


2.5 


4.1 


4.D 


2.8 


3.3 


5.1 


-4'." 8 


3.1 


3.6 


6.4 


6.2 


3.2 


3.3 


'5.3' 


! 5.5 
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-More, important 'in this, context, however, is the fact that from T973' 
to 1975 (the start-arid end of the recent " recess ion**), black males in each, 
♦of' the agfe gtjoups in the 25-64 range experienced a doubling of their unem- 
ployment fates'' which were already high as Of 1973; for the 55-64 group, the 
.1976 rate (which in general'. declined) was even higher than in 1975. .'The ' ' 
same was true,, too, of black females. Age and race thus combine to pro- 
duce the double, jeopardy, ; 

Such job-related problems of older minority groups may be fyrther/ag~ 
gravated by the possibility of their having more, dependents, than whites- 
.Among the 53-57 year old black males, in ttfe NLS sample, f<3r example, near-, 
ly 12 percent still had three or more children under 18 in 1966, still 
living with them, in marked contrast to only 4.3 percent in the case of 
white males of the same ages. Amons ,5panish-speakin^ andjjther minorities, 
the proportion may be even higher; 

To be sure, white males 25-54 also experienced* dailblj^g -of unemploy- 
ment rates from T973 to 1975, but the rat^s were low§r to begin with, arfd 
more important, declined from 1975 to 1976. furthermore, the rate\for white 

males 55^64 did not double, unlike the case of black males* from 1973-75, 

* 

and they experienced a slight decline in unemployment after 1975. ~T 
* » . , „ * 

, One of the crucial dimensions of the^double jeopardy status of older 

minority workers can be seten in the fact that even for the NLS sample of 

"healthy" middle-aged blacks (45-57 in J96&), unemployment in that year had 

a* greater statistical relationship to nonparties potion (i.e. , /withdrawal 

from the labor force) seven years later than pr^he corresponding group of 

whites. In" both cases, for botlf' whites afQ^lfsVthe relationship held, 

but more so for the blacks. J f\ - 

In Loth cases, the finding points to the nee4 -to 'consider "exogenous" 
influences on the "decision to retire" and ^Iso the need to coge, when 
conducting research on the impact of unemployment, with the "lag" factdr 
which suggests that a process is involved which cannot be captuced through 
cross-sectional kinds, of research. It should be /yited that labor fjeprce* 
withdrawal hi this particular analysis . (Sheppard , TB76) refers to with- 
drawal before the age of 65 (EWR), The older the unemployed individual, 
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furthermore, the higher' the nearly withdrawal rate — even for those only 
,45-47 years eld 1n 1966.*. Again, the relationship was greater In the case 
of bTaek males'. • ■ • 

' w * * * * 

Health and anpl orient status as of 1966, when added to the race.varl- 
abl e, clearly; shows the disadvantaged position of black males, as demon- ' 
"strated'ly.the followingiftables showing early withdrawal rates '(including 
defjth bj=0re the age of 65). • 

' ' * « 19'66 Employment, 

- ; Race, and" Health Status '. 

Rank- . - . EUR' by. 1973 

1. Employed .'Heal tHy Whites * 19.1* 

. 2. Employed Heal thy til acks "22.5 

3. Unemployed Healthy .Whites ' V . - 29.5 

4. Employed Unhealthy Whites f " 33.9 

5. Unemployed Healthy. Blacks 37.5 ' 

6. - Eiiipwed Unhealthy Blacks * " * 39.2 

7. Unemployed Unhealthy' Whites' , . ? ' • . 40.0 

8. Unemployed Unhealthy Bladks ' * 63.2 

.' ' 
Presenting the f-ftnHngs in another way, (1) among the workers employed 
■* . <y ^ 

when Interviewed in 1966, arid {Z) among those unemployed that year, the 
1973 EWRs were as follows: 

x • r^. , • . 

. Employed in 1966 Unemployed Irt 1966 
Race and Health Status . ' bSr ~J EWR 

'• ..Healthy Whites , 19.1 S 29.5 

Healthy Blacks - ' 22. 5\ - . 37.5 

Unhealthy Whites . * * * 29.5 ; V' . 40,. 0 

Unhealthy Bljacks '.'<39,2. * s t ,\63.2 * ' 

The higher rates pf unemployment and of poor health status (as mea- , 
* - * . v 

sured by self reported estimates of work-14m1t1ng capacities) ampng black . 

middfe-aged and older males are reflected 1n tWs tabile, and call for? , , 

special research analyses and appropriate program responses to. cope with 

the special problems of that group— Including measures designed to. inter- 

-vene before such men -reach their 40* s and 50's.~ The fact that the early 

- . • ■ • -v 

withdrawal rate of employed healthy blacks 'Is not much below, that pf com- 
parable whites reinforces ^the importance of both health and employment 
status." 



Relatively goo^i health status, among older blacks, however,. does not 
T necessaril^imean that their labor force participation rajes will be similar 
, to that of whites. ' Their po'or health status may be, offset by a greater 
economic need to r&naln the labor force. 

■ • ' 4 < - • 

The NLS data file contains a rich source of Information concerning" 

sane aspects of the 'factor's processes. Involved, that 1s, the experience 

and attitt/dlnal ^changes' in the intervening years, and research should be \* 

encouraged .on the iwork-capadty and employment-aspects of the labor force 

experience df^ blacks and other minorities as .contrasted to that of-tthltes., 

- Future Years. Given the reported sharp Improvement 1n the occupational 
gains of young blacks fh recent years, 1t 1s Important to carry out longi- 
tudinal studies, to determine whether such gains are not only sustained, but; 
to ascertain the extent to which such * phenomena as changes in early with- ' 
-drawal rates occur — and in which direction among minority groups, 
relative to whites, and by sex,. - The NL^ samples of v pien , if continued to 
be. surveyed, would'be a major contribution to this .effort. 

Furthermore, a new sample survey of men 45-59, beginning no later-than 
1979 or 1980, would provide- information of an important nature and quality 
concerning "generational" differences, 1f any, in, the labor force and life 
status of blacks relative to white* middle-aged and^older wqrkers. In, other 



Words, In what respects are the.45-59 cohorts' of /say, 1980, different from 
those of 1966? v , 

- Part-Time vs. Full-rTlme , The work expert ence' N data avatlabl e through 
the; Department of tabor (BLS) Jiave not, to our knowledge, been as, fully ex- 
^plolted- for research and policy, purposes as they, might be, a point made 1n 
other pa^ts pf 4 *thts report;- In the case of minority Voiips, for 'example, ,, 
in 1975, nearly 16- percent of nonwh-1te males 45-64 years old worked either 
1n full-time jobs; for less- than i 27 wee;ks or,..at part-time Jobs, compared to^ 
10 percent of white males. Cor^ppondlng figures for females were 39-per- 
cent in the case of nonwhltes, versus 36 percent for whites-* For both male 
"and f female nohwhltes, the' : proportion working only part-time was greater 
than among whites. Compared to the 25-44 age groups, the 'part-time propor- 
tion was greater for the older persons, especially among nonwhite females. 
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..Unfortunately, these age groupings. are too broad for any useful 
pal icy-research purposes, and furthermore, Information is lacking regarding 
the degree to Wich such work experience on less than a year-round, full- 
time basis 1s yolyhtary vs. involuntary. 

Furthermore, ttie percentages reported here are based on only those with 
any work experience at all. Perhaps a more^nsitve measure would be 
derived from using as the basis ihe total population in each race and age; 
group {with and without work experience). This failure to use a total pop- 
ulation base may serve to obscure the discouraged worker phenomenon in such 
age groups, especially when trend analysis includes cyclical changes in the 
general level of employment opportunities. 

Underemployment. Anecdotal literature is repletet with case studies of 
black males who achieved higher education degrees in the' 1940's and 'SO's, 
but remained victims of race discrimination in the world of employment; they 
thereby' became "underemployed." No^study of a ^stematic nature s has been 
carried out to finjd out if the recent progress in equal employment op- 
portunities has produced any marked ef f act .on their current employment sta- 
tus levels. , * 

< Has their older age become the new barrier for afty upward mobility? 

' Hfcve.tiiey become lf Tocked in" (because of pension rights and other 
equities built up over time), and thus relqctalit. to seek upwardly mobile 
opportunities? ' m t 

Has the long-term experience with such underemployment produced arr 
"adaptation" on. their part, of a fornfof -resignation? * 

To what extent does the same phenomenon occur even today , and with- 
what different implications for'the future?'' 

. ' k ' \ ' C *« • : v 

Each of these questions needs to be, examined within specific .Indus- 

tries, occupations, and regions. The NLS -occupational mobility items would 

be one general source, in both the 30-44 female sample, and theSs-59 male 

sample, fbr* exploratory >findirftjs. 



\ 
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The NLS sample should be analyzed to seek answers to these and re- 
lated questions. „ The 1974 report (Parnes, et al.» 1974) on th'e 1966-71 
data, does not sheet, any,, direct light on the Issue, but the material on 
voluntary job-changing during those five years (with, no white-black com- 
parisons) may provide some .suggestions for further research on the 
questions* foi^example: 

1. "Education was positively associated with voluntary 

: job-Changing; pension-coverage, negatively associated. 

2. Job satisfaction with new job among black voluntary 
job-changers* increased over satisfaction with pre- 
vious job, much more than 'among white changers* 



V| 
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Policy dimensions of life- Expectancy "Differences , One of the issues 
among researchers and advocates concerning probTema^f the minority aged 
emanates from the lower life -expectancy 'at birth of racial groups such as 
blacks. Accordingly, such persons argue that special provisions should be 
made in th§ Social Security system to .rectify this disadvantage — •either 
InTthe. form of even lower retirement ages for such groups, and/or higher . 
benefits, for those persons retiring v at the same age as the white majority. 

Apart from the administrative and cost problems entailed in such pro-, 
posals,«^here remains t^e issue of whether or not, ^nong the older black 
workers (i.e;,. those wjio survive into the N upper ages), such dflfprences in 
life expectancy ~ say, at 60 or 65 — are as great ^implied. According 
to the National Center for Health Statistics r life expectancy at 50 and 65 
~ as of 1973 — for white and nonwhite males and females was as follows: 

V 



Whites' Blacks'ana Others" 



Male: 



Age 50 24.3 . -22.4 

65 " 13>?-_^ 13.7 

Female: . 

r Age 50 : - 30.3 ' L 27.9 

v 65- 18.V 17.5 

\ "' ' ' • 

Source: National Center for Health Statistics, Vital Statistics - 

Report , Vol. 28, No. 11 Supplement, February 1977, Table -2. 



f This 5 table suggests that by age 65, the white-nonwhite "gap" among ^ 
males is non-existent, although among women, the. life expectancy 
for whites is greater. But none of this pinpoints the specifics -of life 
expectancy among workers — or those retiring from the, labor force — by ' 
r&e, sex, and age. As long as the Industry-occupation mix is not "equal, 11 
factors such as mortality and health (as affected by the nature of the jbb; 
for example), and "retirement resources" (as affected by pension eligibil- 
ity, number of dependents,- etc.), may also continue to be unevenljikdis- 
trtbuted. Regardless of the legal and financing dimensions of the\issue ' 
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of differential benefits and retirement ages under Social Security, 
black "caucuses" of /and for the aged can be expected to keep the. Issue 

ve. • ' • - 



All of these and related facets raise the question of the : degree to* 
which EEO laws, regulations, and enforcement will move minority groups In- 
to' industries and occupations which (1) improve their pension-coverage sta- 
tus; (2) raise their" total life work experience and wage»1evels; (3) Im- 
pact on their health status as a function of the nature of the job — and 
thus their Hfe expectancy, etc. Current research should make this. one of 
its major focuses, and simulation models might be constructed to project^ 
future conditions regarding these phenomena. » 

As an example of the "Inequality" dimension, 1n 1966 (according to 



the NLS data), among men 48-52 years old, (1) only 15.7 percent of the 
».felacks were craftsmen and foremen, compared to 26.3 percent of whites. 
(2) Their "health" rate wKs lower than for whites. (3) On the other'hand, 
their death rate by 1973 was no^ different — perhaps even better — com- • 
pared to whites. (4) Among those still alive 1n»1973 (55-59 years .old), 
th'elr "unable to work" proportion was about the same, as for whites. 

But, to repeat, a mucn smaller proportion of black males was in this 
occupation. As a result, for all blacks 48-52 Sn 1966, compared to their, 
'white age peers, their early withdrawal rate (Including deaths.), by 1973 
was much higher than for whites. And among those still alive in 1973, 
the,1r "unable to work" proportion was filgher than for whites, jn general, 
such data Imply the difference it makes to have an" equal whitS-nonwhite 
^occupational distribution. It -should also be noted/that as of 1966, few 
blacks — if any — in the 48-52 age group were in 'managerial, official, 
or proprietor, sales and- clerical occupations. ' 

Another inequality dimension can be seen 1n (1) the relation pension f 
coverage of whites and blacks in the NLS data on 45-5*9, year oTd.males; In 
1971, 72 percent of the white, but on s foc s 59 percent' of the blacks, were 
employed in establishments w.1th pension programs. (2) In 1973, 70 per- 
cent of whites 62-64 were retired w/ith a pension, compared to only 52 7, 
percent of blacks of the same* age. - X 
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Many of the research an^ program recommendations of a general nature 
discussed throughout this report should be applied, naturally, to the • 
special subgroups In the population. For example: 

(1) Trends In proportions affected by mandatory retirement 
age policies. . . . 

(2) Similarly, .measures regarding other .forms of Involuntary 
retirement, before any mandatory retirement age* 

(3) Extent of voluntary vs. involuntary pa^-time employment 
,~ and the Universe of need" for voluntary part-time 

employment* 

* » 

Other elements of the minority older worker topfc which contain re- , 
search, policy, and policy suggestions Include: 

« Thfe impact" of union vs. nonunion membership. One study 
"< (Fames, et al 1975) indicates that middle-aged black 
operatives who are not union members earn at least 25 
* percent less than comparable whites while the differen- 
tial between black and white union member operatives is 
much less (about 10 percent). * But this latter dlfferen- 
tial itself warrants special attention. 

# The Importance of labor market information . For example, 
most jobseeking studies indicate the Importance of job- 
openings through friends and relatives or other informal 
mechanisms. Typically, whites are more familiar; about 
such ¥ knowledge, and the challenge here relates to how " 
such information can be improved among minority middle- 
aged and older job seekers; ' *~ 

• Effects of workplace "outmigrati ion" from central cities. 
To the degree that restrictions on access to housing In, 

. suburbs and in-urban areas to which Industries might re- 
locate -continue to be greater, for minority groups," the. 
drift' in the .direction of greater and greater concentra- 
tions of older, persons in the'central cities constitutes 
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not only a serious problem for older minority jobseekers, . 
but even for the central, city governments as well. New 
. ., trends, if any? ia the migration patterns and' opportuni- 
ties, require special research attention,- 

• Changes in the industry-occupation composition of middle- 
aged and ol der mi nor-i ty wof kerT Independently of the 

1 ' characteristics of such persons, the dynamics of change 
•in the Nation's industry-occupation mix will serve both 
'tg improve and to damage the job-related problems of 
minority groups,Vespecially the v middle-aged.. The ef- 
fects' of. such 'changes in this regard should be a major .. 
focus of empirical and- projection studies..' 

• Greater union contract coverage . The NLS data indicate that, 
contrary to some expectations, a higher proportion of middle- 
aged and older blacks are covered by collective bargaining - 
contracts. If this is so, and these coatracts provide for? f 
some form and degree of seniority rights, such contract cover- 
age becomes a valuable beachhead for these workers, not - 
available to whites in general. The facts do. not contradict, 
however; that among only whites and blacks covered by con- 
tracts, the former may have higher seniority (Including 
senority restricted to more desirable jobs and departments). » 

How will blacks fare, in the future, relative to other non-unionized 
-blacks, in the same occupation, and in other occupations? What will be 
the trends vis a vis unionization and its presumed benefits among today's 
younger blacks (and other minorities, too), as they themselves become mfd- 
die-aged or Glider? . 

• Effects. of Rulings on Seniority Coverage . In recent — 
years, in the steel industry for example, restrictions 

of .seniority rights within only departments (e.g., 

in foundries) have been abolished by court action. What 

have been the effects of greater company- wide seniority 




rights 1n the Internal- labor market experiences of minority 
workers? How widespread 1s the pattern of company-wide , 
seniority rights* and 1n what ways are minority group mi d- 
die-aged and older workers benefitting from such a pattern? 

♦ - Relationship of type of Job to health status. While. work- .. 
environment attributes, contribute to the health status of 

• ■ * 

all workers, 1n what ways 1s that; status among minority 
middle-aged workers any better or worse, given their cur- - § 
. rent lower positions, 1n general, with regard to their 
location in types of industries and workplaces charac- 
terized by greater risks regarding safety and. health? 
Are OSHA's activities having any effect on this phenomenon? 

Other minority groups . The fact that this report devotes Tittle space 
to minority groups other than blacks should notbe Interpreted as a re- } 
flection of any intent to place a lower v priority\n their job-related 
problems. Blacks, h'owever, are the domlnant minority group 1n this coun- 
try, and have been the, most politically effective in expressing their un-*' 
met needs'ln the employment area. But even for this, group, attention to 
the middle-aged and older segments* job-related problems has been only re- 
cent. Detailed, systematic statistical .reporting for blacks only (as con- 
trasted to "nonwhi'tes" as a statistical category) 1s only beginning to Im- 
prove. . . .. 

Departmental research should be systematic 1n disaggregating such 
data, even 1f this requires over-weighting of "their representation 1n 
samples (such as in the case of the National Xongitudthal Survey). In 
special local areas, where 1t is known that other minority groups are con- 
centrated more than in other areas .(such'as Filipinos, American Indians, t 
and Spanish-speaking persons)*, the same principle should be applied. 

- Unfortunately, national data of a detailed nature, by age, are lacking 
regarding such items as participation rates of other minority groups (.e«9«» 
ttiose of Spanish origin), according to age and education, for example. 'As 
* case. In point, the'1975 BLS report on Educational Attainment of Workers , 
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13?4. provides a participation rate table, on persons of Spanish origin : : 
using the broad age span of 25-54, by sex and education, which thereby ob- 
scures age differences, 1f any, within that span.. This makes 1t impossible 
to make meaningful comparisons between specific age-sex-education-ehtn1c 
groups vis a vis whites and blacks. Furthermore, the samples for the up- 
per" age groups (55-64, and 65-pTus) are too small for any reporting pur- 
poses — part of which, fof course, 1s a reflection of- the very-4ow-edu€^ 
tional achievements of those age groups. 
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/ - CHAPTER IX " ■ 

Older tforEerg j n , Rura1 

^JTT*,' " ,ra1 ,reaS 8re cteracte '- 1 «a * "rt-ftw* older, thM 
JEL Ir? r36r Urba " a ' MS "' attr1buteMe *o the greater-like-' 
1h« ?,. P6RSOnS *° a " ,9rate frm "-" .heaause of restricted. Job op- 

tested ty the Tat ter, too, but also^ ' of gaaj (. g , ^ 
wesTSBeat belt vs. Tbpalachla. and -the rurafl South). Generalizations on~ 
this topic are not too secure; / ' 

Nevertheless, It may be safe to say that In most instances, the tradl- 
tional structure and dynamics of job opportunities in rural are& are- such 
- as to increase the odds for middle-aged and older workers in those areas* 
to move into a poverty status bythe time they reach 65 or more. ,This may 
be especially true in the case of rural nonfarm population. 

Departmental and other governmental concern with the rural older worker 
should probably concentrate more on. programs, and danonstratlbn projects, 
than research - except to the degree the latter Is required as part of 
programs and demonstration projects, Including evaluation. 

Given the limited opportunities In many, If not most, rucal areas* for 
employment in the private sector for persons .of ,a 11 ages, emphasis should 
be placed on greater Involvement of the local rural public sector agencies, 
especially witn regard to the older worker. Limited experience With Tltte 
IX programs in such areas suggests tfiat public sector opportunities might 
be expanded, 

In one effort, carried out in several counties (by the American -As- 
sociation of Retired Persons), jobs were developed for persons 55 and older 
as school matrons, teacher aides, hospital and library aides; assistant 
school bus drivers - and even maintenance mechanics. Other examples in- 
clude welfare agency case worker assistants and commodity distributors. 

the benefits for the 'individual persons employed, the.agencies em- 
ploying them, and the families of such persons Should be obvious, But there 
Is also a community benefits side that requires consideration and. perhaps ' 
evaluation; For example, as a result of employing elderly persons as pick- 
up truck drivers to bring children to county health clinics, the pumber of 

* • > ' — * 
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children and of, clinic visits increased ~ presumably with positive ef- 
fects on the health i 'statu? of the children^'., Even the Food* and Drug Ad- 
ministration improved its. rural consumer education program by enlisting fcfre 
older .persons as part-time employees. V 

On a juore general policy level, .serious consideration should %e given 
to relatively permanent rural community service employe/it programs for 
older men and women. For middle-aged rural workers, public works programs 
might also be,,g1ven greater emphasis'.^. Without any additional public works 
. programs "in such areas (when truly\nee*ded, o^ course^, there may/ be a ten- 
dency to disregard that age group "in favor of younger person still re-w 
maining in the?rural areas. - 





In any ,efatf,~all of these kinds of programs should bej&Sudied, With 
focus on income effects; migration ratps and patters of program par- 
ticipants and their younger family. members/ 4 - 



& 




Census reports suggest that starting in the early-1970's 9 tfi£ rate^of 
opulitan areas declined and that nonmetrepolitan areas , , 
v continucd'to g a in popula tions from the formed* (Bureair of Census, January, 
1977): "Many 'rural 1 counties', pajcti^laHy those witri a large Stette 
university or an especially .recreation area," show- a new inmigration from 
o1:her parts of the country. *^ " ^ 

To our knowledge no special focus has been, directed to /the impact of 

this phenomenon on the socio-economic status' of tfie older age groups 1n - 

the native, nonmigrant population of those rural areas. Ostensibly, such 

areas should be experiencing a growth ~ at least a stabilization — bf 
\ * * "*"*■, ~ . * * 

'employment Opportunities, to the benefit of middle-aged and oider persons, 

, as well as to that of younger ones. But no attempt' has yet been made to 
?verify this hypothesis. At the very leasts such information shouldjhelp 
jn the fine-tuning of policies and programs designed to Assist rural- 
area middle-age\l and older persons in their job-related problems. . 

' "* * V » * • - » 

Contrary to ^stereotypes, older persons, do nevertheless migrate — 
especial Ty if unemployed. Therefore*, in addition to the .phenomenon of 
older rural. nonmigrWs anj their related job profclemsi there%£ins, the 
equaft/ significant phenomenon of older rural migrants to urbanlabor' ' I 
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markets,. and the differences over time (as persons "age") between migrants 
and nonmlgfants'in place* of destination. It should be" obvious that'an 1n- 
tegral part 'of a systematic effort to ease the problems of rural persons 
in general Is the facilitation of adjustment to the ;urban labor market. a- 
mong those whoj do not stay. iT^al areas, but rather migrate to the former. 
(Peterson etai , 1977); " ' ? . i - 

In this connection* little research, attention has been given to the 
4 characteristics Of the pjace of destination of migrants fromlrjjrjl areas. 

Sheppard (1971) has reported on the labor force status and experience of * 
. young and older rural migrant- females (white and black), according to size 
of SMSA', using the 1967 Survey of Economic' Opportunity data sources. .He 
found, for example, that among white females^ the larger the SMSA the* 
greater the opportunities for year-round full-time work for tAose 45-plus. 
► The -same was true for blacks of the same age group. At the-same time, the 
proportions of older black rural migrants working no weeks at 'all 1 increased, 
ac^d4ng~to^4SA-s4ie.- -this was not true 1n the case of .white rural 
-mlgwmts^S-afld older. £ . 

_«' Equally,; if not more important, the occupational structure in 1966 
among older bflack rural migrants "reveals greater' opportunities in the 
• largest SMSAs (over .750,060). This Is dramatically Illustrated' by the*fact- 
that the^ proportion of older black women employed as domestic servants was 
much less in the largest SMSA' s, 'compared to. those, with populations under 
250,000 and 250-750,000: 'Furthermore, whi^the' proportion of older rural 
^migrants employed in this low-status occupation was higher thafi for older ' 
"native urbanites" (those born 1n the SMSA ohere 1 nterv'i ewed ) 1 n the sma n or ] 
SMSA's, this difference disappears 1n the largest SMSA's.. * ' * 

/ Finally, as . a single Index of. family socio-economic status, the "pov- ' 
erty rate" among white older. rural migrants, the poverty rate was higher 
than for wfilje native ml grants a regardless of sixe pf SMSA (although the 
rate ts lowest for" both m1grantsTrnWat1Ve u*ban.ites 1n the ]argest- 
SMSA's). . ' , , 



But for black females| the "pattern 1s the exact opposite: older 
rural migrants, especially to SMSA's over 256,000, had lower poverty rates, •<• 
. than their counterparts who hadlSRays lived "1n the arban area, where Inter 
viewed** ' ' . • 

' ' . • * * « 1 ' ' T.- • ^ 

. The reasons for this latter finding still heed to be explored, f," ^ 
Education may be a factor, given the finding by Sheppard that both black 
. and white rural migrants reported more years of schooling, than native »' "** 

Urbanites. * ' * 

1 * • t • 

In addition, "this type of research ficus' requires updating, given 
the Tact that these findingsare at least; ten years old, arid economic 
changes, as well as changed fin the composition of the populations, have 
taken place, and will continue tb do so. ' ' . 4 
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- • . CHAPTER X . - 

Employer Practices, *Mid-Career Change and Problems, 
- and • Intermedtary*Orqariizatfoni" ~ 



Beyond the more global levels of macro^economic conditions and 
trends* and of the general governmental policies and programs, that 
may Impact on the job-related problems (and progress) of older work- 
ers, there are throe major m1pro-d1mensions that should form rftuch 
of the primary framework of research, E & D, and policy analysis 

on the topic: ' 

• A. Employer behavior and practices, 

B. Thfe Intermediary Institutions whose policies and practices 
Influence the nature of *the Interaction, if any* between 
employer* and individual worker. Examples would be the 
unions, .private and public employment agencies, schools. 

: C^_Tiie_lndiy1dual worker (includlnVcttaracterlstlcs, exper- f 

'fences, and behavior 1n the internal antf^xternal labor 

markets). " - *■ 

Each of these interacts with the others in such a way ^ as to 
influence the employment status of middle-aged and older workers* . 

This chapter concentrates "on the first two dimensions. The 
third -d^ension 1s treated th^ugliQut muc h of the/report!s other 
chapters. Since certain aspects of the middle-aged and mid-career 
"crisis" are related to organizational policy, It" receives a con- 
centrated, focus here. . ... v * * • , I 

■ ■ ' , > • \~ • 

. • • • ^ ... ■ - > 

Peter Barth's. working* paper (1974) for the NAS-OMRD report 

has some general, observations and recommendations regarding re- 
search among employers that can be adapted specifically* to the 
older worker' subject '. As to such employer .Behavior afid practices 
(or the internal* labor market), ,we would emphasize the need for 
concentrated research land E & D efforts with respect to: 
" • Airing, patterns, by age,*an^ at what levels in the t orga.ni- : 
zation (where is the hiring decision or screening process 
located? for which tyi>e*5 of occupations?)/ ■ . , 
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* • . The validity and^rel'iaB-HUy of testing and other screening 
• ' . devices. If any, as far ar specific age groups are concerned. 

.« • Internal labor market dimensions (including training and pro- , 
motion policies and- practices; .problems of "obsolescense"; de- 
gree of long-range manpower planning; collective bargaining' •-, 
arrangements such- as nature of seniority benefits; 3ob re- 

^ ' design and tSisJk re-all oca t-1 on). 

The relevance of formal hiring and promotion' requirements i:o 'the ; 
actual skills for specific tasks required — as. far -as older workers are*, 
concerned is, one area for' research and E&D. Perhaps the conclusion 
reached by&any on this topic » namely, little correlation between mea- 
sures of performance and age r- 1s a basis no't for further research, but 
a greater dissemination effort, coupled with demonstration projects* 1n 
selecte/i< Industries designed to Improve hiring and Internal .labor market 
requirements. •' • • . 

'Other research has revealed that a vast numfog^Jof employers ac-% 

tually have no formal Mring requirements. In such cafes, how dp the 

older applicants fare, relative to younger ones? What are the "Images" 

.. * r ■ ■* t I 

the gatekeepers have regarding total older .worker ,capab1l1t1es°imd job 

performance, and how do differences 1n these Images- influence differences 

in hiring rates —.and In.each job level (discussed below)? And after 

hiring, what is the "organizational career"'-of both theJ-older new/hires.^ 

and other v^rkers as they themselves grow older? 

All of these -and other questions should have as one major/ purpose 
Ithe policy goal of educating employers.; s 

' . On the "port-of-entry" topic, studies, of jobseekl'ng" success, or 
failure, among different .'types of older jobseekers, and by specific sub- " 
age groupVand occupation, should yield critical Information concerning, • 
.the issue of variations ,among 'industries 1h hi ring rates of/ different types 
and ages,o.f older 'workers.. That 1s, for.' every 1 00 *workers/go1 ng to-sped-' 
fled types of Industries to seek employment, what. proportion .actually ob- 
tain jobs in -those Industries? Other characteristics and ^.variables, should 
of course, be included* 1n such researcfTanalysis. >v . 
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Furthermore,' periodic but systematic, replications of this type of 
* research effqrt should be encouraged, "for the purpose of monitoring . 
changes and trends. ■ ■< 

At the other end of the internal labor market spectrum 1s the ques- 
tion of what^factors ^iter into employer decisions to dismiss workers in 
different upper ag? groups *- or to retire them (in circum'stafieks where 
"flexible" retirement rules prevail ). 

Company policies and practices, that contribute to pr prevent the - 
"obsol # e$ence" phenomenon among -middle-aged and older workers — ^n-an 
industry-by- industry basis — also should be given serious research • 
and E&D attention. 

*V * - • 

* While some labor economists focus on the "marginal productivity 
theory," which stresses the notion that employers. will not hire or 
r&tain^ or promote an individual at wages which do not. equal* the addi- 
tional productively that could, be added to total production,' it is not 
exactly certain'that this strict economic consideration is the ooly 
factor involved, or if indeed such a calculus is used*. Perhaps. 1t 
would be accurate to say that employer perceptions oy^ fegTlgfs 
about that worker's value regarding productivity in relation, to wage / 
costs are the key element. 5 . 9 ' ^ Vfl 

$ . ' ^' • • * 

f ■ W£ refer here to the employer's images or opinions^oncgrg-inj 

the older job -applicant for, currently employed older worker as far 

as promotion on retention is concerned). "Uiqre is no ?olid behavioral 

Information on howjwand to what extent, "ageism" prevails, as; a vital 

part of the total, jobseeking-and hiring- profcess. Jhe llouis. Harris^ ' 

survey of 1974 (conducted for the National Council; on Aging) found , 

that among. persons 18-64 with "responsibility for Mr fig and firing," 

the proportign agreeing^hat "Most employers discriminate against ~ 

older prople* and make it difficult for them to find jobs" wag higher 

than for the total public sample. Furthermore, they- were less likely 

than others to believe that "most older people can continue to perform 

as well on the job as they did* when they were younger.". 

Such .findings are difficult to interpret, partly because the term, 
"older people*" may not be a clear enough referent;* different people 
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have different chronological ages in mind when.they Jieajr that term. 
Nevertheless, the Harris survey does at least suggest a tendency for 
Uejt, persons in the hiring process to have different images, and/or 
to confirm the general opinion that discrimination does tike place./. 

Racism may be receding, and sexism is apparently ' - 
also on the way to being less of an influence^ in the job-related 
probVems of minorities and women — at least in comparison with 
ageism. 'It has been argued that older workers employed or un>. 
employed — remain much more subject to images and practices that* 
handicap them in their worlds of work. 

One suggestion that this proposition may be correct is derived 

frdm a study (Haefner, 1977) who -interviewed 286 Illinois employers 

to determine their evaluations and assessments of hypothetical job ' 

candidates with various characteristics (by age, .race, sex, and 

level of 4 ; competence). 

^ K • N „__L_„_____~____ * '• 

>mrst, "the race" factor didTnot enter into employer recommenda- 

± -4 . - , - . » * ._. 

tlons. It would thus appear that progress has been ipade concerning 
v&1a1 bars to employment." Second, employers, however, did recom-^ 
mend hiring males over females, younger individuals over older indi- 
viduals (within each race), "...employers preferred^ojnger^ highly 
competent individuals over older, highly* competent individuals.^ 

HJhlle not as convincing-a v s the Haefrier study*, ,syice it was 
based on assessments by students majoring in* business administration, 
the one by Rosen and Jerdee (1976) nevertheless suggests that upon 
graduation and ent r y int o mana gerial positions, such persons may in- 
fluence the job-related 'chances of middle-aged and older workers. ' 
They were presented with a' number of hypothetical administrative 1 
incidents in which 'an employee's age cpuld have an influence on a •* 
'decision by managers. The results -cl.early demo nitrated that stereo-* 
types about older employees'" physical , cognitive,, and psychological ' 
-characteristics lead to discrimination ajjainst older persons, regard- 
ing selection,' promotion, ^and training opportunities. 

Obsolescence. Conventional wisdom suggests that ther6~is some 
sort of natural and inexorable process of learning capacity-decline 
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amdrtg aider workers,) rooted in biological change in the total organism. 
Research and theory in gerontology and related disciplines, on th§ other 
hand, emphas.ize the need to consider "environmental 11 and job-specific 
\variables in dealing with this critical issue — critical because.it 
Mfflpinges on employment and retirement policies determined by ~such groups 
as employers and government. Some general principles regarding this 
specific issue (as well as others not necessarily job-related) include 
the following, based'-on the writings of Baltes, Labouvie, and&Schaie 
(e.g., 19730}, notably: _ •'"•.« 

. 1. , Learning and adaptability studies reveal a multi-dimejt- — ~ 
sionality feature' (i.e.,- the need to specify which fea- 
tures, of learning, intelligence, etc.r-are referred to). 
2. Similarly, regarding mul ti-di recti o nal i ty (some dimen- 
sions 'may shovrdecrements, others actually may show 
improvements). \ 
3> Greater variation and hetertfpjgeity among older age 



* groups, compared to youngerorife-: . 
4. The plasticity or modifiability of human behavior, 
including learning and .intelligence, given the appropriate 
circumstances and intervention techniques. ' 

As a concrete example of the importance of environmental factors, 
Gellerman (1968) and others have cited the influence on learning skills 
•of remaining for A long time on one job: - * y\ < 

*\ ' ' 

While it ma^ be admirable^to know one's fob so well that 
... it can, be performed automatically, long-time' conditioning 
. f v. to this robot-like performance becomes^ liability when 
"*\ 4 a new job must be learned, because the'individual has not " 
been using his, learning* Skills, he, experiences difficulty 
» / mastering a new- job. i • * %9 A ^ 

This. viewpoint -reinforces the argument that jobs should be design- 
ed to challenge the individual, 'arfd provide enough variety and diversity 
tcr- prevent "robot-like 11 work behavior (fettfrns from developing to the 
point i)f atrophy of tearning skills; Job rotation; and refresher « courses* 
(and^or micl-ca reer development). Such an argument applies especially 
to' .the middle-aged and ^oider worker populations* v 

The policy issue here -is at least twofold: the degree to whidf) the. 



obsolescence process can be retarded and/or prevented by intervention, - 
techniques on*the part of management (as well as by the Individual, and , 
parts.of the total education system); and what those Interventions should 
be. The topic should be a .rich ground for a number of experimental and 
demonstration projects, as well as for research on what 1s currently being 
' done by employers. 

The literature on obsolescence 1s extensive (e.g., Kauffmah, 1974; 
. Oubin, 1971; and Hiprichs, 1974). What Is most pertinent 1n this context.' 
Is the Issue of how management practice and policy themselves contribute 
to. the<phenomenon,^nd how they can be turned around to prevent tffrom 
developing. ~ 

• >kS Wnrlchs spells out in great 'detail how "deTnotlvatlon" can occur in' 
an organization, among middle-aged executives. Working, on the basis of 

* "expectancy theory',"* Heneman'(1973) suggests — on 'the basis of a small 
study -- that as employees .grow older, thpy* develop a feeling that their 
wHc-behavior-frequently does not result' 1n the goals toward which It - 
was' directed — although he found no relationship between ability^measures 
and expectancy. Lowered motivation thus* may be not a direct result of 
"aging, " but a result of employer treatment of the older employee. 



Retention . Very often (perhaps more often than not), the cont^bu-, 
tion of older workers to the rest of the organization is neglected. The 
types of organizations {tor example* type of industry) in which this ac- 
tual or potential contribution 1s present will vary, and 1t js on this 
point that research would be necess'ary.* . . 

— Fo r exa m pl e , in o ne-^ttsurancer^o mpany ( but not all , dtte-fo-p a r t to - — 

' '* k ■ - 

the neglect noted above), insurance agents may be kept Is active members 

of the. agency past the age of 65 for a variety of reasons. But one 

function of this retention was not realized exfiept as a result of .£ . , ti 

careful study completed as a doctoral dissertation (Schrank, 1^3)^ 

^ Because of its exploratory research design, the study disajv^ed 
•trlder agents who were retained turned out to be highlyeffective as 
occupational "social izers?" of new, younger agentsL Non-exploratory 
research focuses narrowly on a number of .a priorto iypotb&es, and.is 
less conducive to .yielding any "serend1p1t1es," 'or unanticipated 
fruitful 'findirigs. More tb^the point, to quote .Schrank: 



Nowhere in the company's literature on agent training, 
' agency operation, etc., is tfce role of the retiree 
. vis a vis^ socialization of recruits mentioned ... Jbhis 
?!ndTngv.* represents 3 "surprise," or a discovery.... : 

Schrank also found, along with other writers on the subject, that 
the practice of arbitrary employer retirement of older agents was fre- 
quently detrimental # to the morale Of the other insurance agents. But 

tWs type of research focus is rare in studies of retirement 'practice. 

\ * 

1 efforts. 

» f $ * m • 

The main jroint.here is that the retention and use of otherwise 
"retirable" employees as, occupational and organizational "social izers" 
(in an informal way) of new employees, and in other positive roles, ; 
warrants 'serious research and policy consideration. To repeat, this 
positive role may be possible in only certain types of industries or 
organizations, which should be a specific focus of the design of. 
resear^ "on "this topic". " r - ^ * - 

TM notion of retention is associated* with that of seniority , * 
and job security. ' The value of seniority is demonstrated by the 
finding by Parnes and King (1977) that permanently displaced middle- 
aged men ~- compared to a carefully selected control sub-sample 
had had fewer years of service- In their previous regular.job which 
they had involuntarily lost. 

4 Typically,, but not exclusively, formal seniority rights have 
been available more to employees working under collective bargaining 
agreements* i.e., unionized workers.. It 1s So? c1ear"fiow many en^ 
pldyees, by t age groups, in non-unioniied establishments are todajP 
protected by similar policies. Giveri'tfje fact that a declinihg 
proportion of all American employees^are unionised, what is the 
impact of that trend on job security? 

On a more general level, what proportion of each age* group in 
the labor force works under some form of seniority protection ~- 
by Industry, occupation, area, race and sex? How does such "pro- 
tection" help-each of toese groups during cyclical changes in. the. •• 
economy? The pattern or American labor union activities in regard 
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to "social benefits',' historically has been to seek gains through collec- 
tive bargaining when the legislative route appears to be more formidable 
A recent example of this are the accords reached by the United Steel- 
workers* and the steel and aluminum Industrie? ( New York Times , Hay 25, 
1977). in both steel and aluminum, workers with 20 or more years sen r 
lority (I.e., middle-aged and older workers) are\now guaranteed (1) at 
least .90 percent of their old wage if forced- to take jobs 1n the company 
,at lower-wages; and- (2) 70 percent o f gross pay for two .years 1f laid, 
off. Lesser seniority Workers also are protected, but at lower levels 
of support. * ' • • 

Similar types of protection are now possible 1n other industries, 
such as for longshoremen in New' York, and printers 1n the same city. 

The new USW agreement also provides special pension arrangements 
for workers affected by shutdowns, if their combined. years of service 
and age 1 equal 65. 

As stated above, this type of pro tection 'fo r middle-aged and older 
workers is' r a product of the collective bargaining process' and thus 
covers only certain segments of the "target population*" wliose unions 
and/or Industries are. in a position to demand or provide such protec- 
tion. In other countries , older workers 1n .general are protected 1n - 

somewhat similar -fashion, but as a result of social legislation. 

» , x 

- ,61ven this type of achievement designed to protect at least the 
income security of workers "too / young to retire," will 1t set a pattern 
for other unions within other Industries to gain similar kinds of pro- 
.tection? 

Compared wjth other workers of similar ages, what will be the 
effect of such security^ protection on middle-aged and older workers* 
fcycholoVcal well-being? Their physical health, and mortality rates? 

While there 1s little in the way of research evidence. on the 
subject, 1n this connection, one unpublished study (by Haccoby and 
Sh'eppard, of workers and managers-1n the Bol1vat* auto parts plant, 
1974) indicates that the unorganized white collar ana\manager1al. 
employees had higher levels of 'job' security anxiety than the unionized 
(UAW) blue collar factory workers. ✓ 
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Will' those unions without the collective bargaining power to gain 
such' protection then turn to the legislative route, instead., to gain 
such rights? What protection, might they be able to obtain through 
collective bargaining? « 

Given the cost of such provisions, will they serve as an incentive 
to the companies to find ways of retaining employees in order to reduce 
those costs? ^ 

Organizational adaptation to an older work force *- -In, the course 
of preparing this rejto^t, we discovered a few large organizations that 
weire beginning to examine the need for. new personnel policies regarding 
their older workforce — frequently in instances where organizational 
personnel planners recognize the implications of their workforce 
"growing older." 

. Whether the few cases are a portent of a new development or tr£hd 
should be the focus of a serious, research effort. 

Specifically, the focus of these efforts (often resulting in 
detailed, systematic reports, and policy proposals) has been on the 
obsolescence or "plateau-1ng" phenomenon, among older, long service « 
employees. One such document refers to the need for top management 
to view redeployment, long years in one job, midcareer change, retire- 
ment training, and "phasing-out" 1n a positive manner. 

The organization recognizes that what 1t does for its older, long 

serv^ce^empl oyees Ta n af f ec t not only That group i tsel f , but al soothe 

younger employees who currently look forward to a full career with ^he 

organization. » 

* * 
Analysis of the organization's experience with the problem of the 

"levelltng-off" 'of .performance reveals that 1t has occurred in nearly 

all parts of the total structure including Its branches outside the 

United States. The significant aspect of this particular organization's 

self-analysis 1s that 1t stresses the* principle that managers are not 

used to solving that problem (nor the one of reduced markets' in a 

given p>mluct or are^); except through the "easy" and traditional path , 

of early retirement or dismissal. 
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It is not too unusual, either, for jsome^managers to develop personnel 
policies and practices of such a nature as to engender a process whereby- 
an individual oVder employee is re-assigned to a new task with little mo- 
tivating or satisfying attributes, thus leading the individual to want 'to 
retire as a means of "solving" the problem created by the re-assignment. 
Retirement in this type of case ends up being defined as "voluntary," but 

"is it?. y : ' • 

Other alternative solutions are possible, including: 

• .Equal opportunity, with other age groups, for training and 
development programs. ' 

• Sabbaticals and leaves of absence, with adequate income pro- 
tection (and option to return), fpr second career opportuni- 
ties inside and outside the firm. 

• Flexibility regarding reductions in level of responsibility 

• Greater availability of alternative work patterns, including 
the use of older long-service "retirees" as consultants. 

t Positive 4 midcareer counseling — including the use of exist- 
ing training and educational programs 1n all functional 
areas — for re-mptivation and renewal ♦ The idea of training 
programs for helping middle-aged and older employees to do 
their present jobs better, 1 and In preparing for job-chafige. 
possibilities, is a positive policy for building continued 
growth and development. 

Currently, this organization — as is .the case in nearly all other, 
organizations has no management information system that tracks training 
in such a way as to know whether or not th,e programs are being used for 
such purposes, including the identification of who have not been trained. 
At the present time, the only age guWettne used *n the drganizat ion's 
"career planning" program Is geared to pre-retirement preparation — for 
leaving the firm at age 65 with no flexibility for, later retirement 
(which is als^ undergoing scrutiny). 

Personnel analysts in the organization know that certain jobs last 
only. until the individual reaches ages 35, or 45, or 55, butfthere has 
been no official company policy established regarding sucfv patterns « 
and more important, no clarification as to what the Individual is suftjosed 
to/do at the end of. such "career spans." One result of this failure to 
plan (called "planning to fail") is that many employees work past this so- 
called normal work span, neglect their own career planning* and become 
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"problem" employees — either blocking out career development for younger 
peers, and/or deteriorating in their own performance. The authors of the 
organization's proposal document accordingly suggest acceptance of pro- 
grams for normal career changes (in or out of the firm), .with clear-cut 
standards and criteria. ; 



One of the values of this example of thinking out the total.worklife- 
span implications of an organization's personnel age-structure is that It 
afso reduces the, probabi 1 1 ty of undue, company financing or funding for 
adequate early retirement income (early retirement Incomef provisions do 
not completely reduce* benefits on a strictly actuarial basis). The exam- 
ple may be viewed a s^jnicro- version of what should ideally be applied to 
the nation's total labor force, I.e., a policy designed to retain older 
) personnel 1n positive work roles through a variety of flexible arrange-', 
ments., and to reduce the financial burdens to the Individual "and the 
collectivity. __: _. _. 

This analogy also suggests that, similar to the national or community 
level, Individual organizations 1n the private sector might accumulate a 
shelf or backlog of uncompleted and/or unmet ^ompany* needs, which then be- 
come the basis during slack employment times for "creating" jobs, in "order 
■ • ♦ to retain workers and to avert or reduce their, displacement. .Under, such 

a policy, the temptation, furthermore," to use retirement (or early retire-, 
ment) might be. reduced. At the very least, 1t would reduce the challenge 
and difficulties of unemployment for the older workers otherwise unemployed. 

:.- The .. ( a ) identific a tion o f org a nization? in th e-private and -puM ie ' 

sectors indulging in the types of policy and program design described above 
(Including ongoing demographic analyses of the Internal labor market), 
' and -- with their cooperation, of course — (b) descriptions* of that design 
and the experiences with 1t, could serve as valuable njfels for dissemina- 
• - tion by the Department. m e ' * 

Such dissemination might also be accompanied by assistance for E&D' 
efforts aimed at evaluating, over. the long run, the costs and benefits . 
Involved — to Individual employees and organizations. 

Mid-career change; middle-age problems . A focus on Internal labor. 
marketr"and employer policies and patterns regarding the job-related. * 
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problems of the target populatlon'under consideration here must Include 
'; attention hot only to problems of obsolescence, but also t<? .the pheno- 
,'' irtenon of change 1o occupations, or a desire for such a (change, at select- 

ed points i<n time during their 40's, and 50'^-^perhaps even in later <• 
: V'i ages.. In this connection, we cannot ignore the demographic conte'xt of 

• this phenomenon. Greater longevity may increase the odds- that a number 
-j of intervening experiences between first* job and permanent retirement- 

will affect the individual's job mobility, bufmore pertinent in this 
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discussion, will affect his or her occupational sej|-1de.nt1ty and con- * 
tlnued Interest In- a given occupation. * * v \ V*> 

Studies 1n occupation mobility are not, new! They are part qf the 
traditional Tlterature of labor economics, and", of Industrial sociology 
and psychology— as well as* 11 soda! strati f1catfe"n. ,r <Jhe NLS study m 
of males provides Interesting data on the extent and direction of 'this 
mobility. * . * ' - f - - / 



What may.be new,- "and more deserv1n*gM:pday< of research, policy, 
and program attention, 1s that^O) Increasingly, middle-aged and older 
workers voluntarily seek to change 'types of jobs. Job-changing is 
t i^t compVeteJg^sfonopoly qf ^he young.. What may be' new is that i2) i . 
increasinglyv^chere are. adult mem and women who, after manyjfears of 
employment* ,tn'a. given occupation, or profession^becgme "^dissatisfied 
wi«£h' the prospect of continued employment in it, but for a -variety 
of reasons — yet -to be fully explored — do not,act^jHy make a 
change. * A...... , , " - 

* v These two phenomena; should not be- confused With >each other* The 

first .refers to accomplished behavioral factT— The secpnd refers to 

» .• ' • . 

, - a " propensity or aspiration which may not be realized. 

a - - *- ; • 

Both of them have relevancd'to the internal labor market topic 
■ * * • * * / • * » 

(the reason tor including them here), 'but also to- the general* external. 

market. A maj.or |$1jcy /dimension Vf both has, to^do with the organiza- 
tional a'nd'extra-organizat.ional constraints and facilitators on mid- 

• " i~ — ' ■.*'■.» ■ . - . 

career -change, ; - * * ' 

■ " .^®Sng.ar1?jejre 'fs a bef tef- that a healthy economy requires 
v - optimaV. mobility a ncfc occupational mobility, the topic of mid-career".. 
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L change (or umtiejt feeds for such' cfeartge) should have policy priority, ' 

-Limited research; 1n this connection, has shown that persons who 
jJ$*Ve frequently thought afrout 'making a change, to an occupation substan- 
tially different from their regular ort^'make more~ successful, adapta-*/ 
ti&ns if and.whfin they become unemployed fsfiep'pard and^BetitskyV 1966/* 
'Unfortunately, few studies hatte focused on this, facet.. The NLS study, 
uses simply a "net e&Qjffllc advantage" measure (in tenps of'V/age dlf- * * . 
ferentia.1) as a way .of^ascerta.in1ng in individual's readiness or pro- 
pensity to take a new job,- but only with'respect to the same \jne of 
work. This'propenslty # was related to age, l>ut everTsa,, more than half 
the workers" 60-64 years old In- 1971 trad an eqjployer<-changing propensity/ 
Moreover, the lower the job satisfaction among th^se middle-aged male * ■ 
workers, the higher the propensity to change employers . The ^higher" 
the occupation, v the greater the /propensity, also. Actual voluntary 
changes turned out to be related to the propensity measure/ The fact that 
age peir s£wa$ not a : fact6r in job-changing is a major finding* 

^But there still remains the need to ascertain — on national,' 
area, and. organizational levels — the "universe of need" for mid- 4 
career occupational change , and by occupational, Industry, and demor* * 
graphic characteristics. 

Sheppard, 1n his analysis of white male blue collar workers 
(1972), used one approach for Identifying what he called "candidates \ 
for second careers" by age groupings, "Candidates" ^Were* those workers ' • 
who had 'frequently thought of maklog amajor pccupatlcmal change, * and " 
who "also, wfiuld be wflling to take a training or education program for 4 . 
^^^promdtion. While the exact proportion of "candidates 11 in the mfddle- 
aged ^nd older worker sample was>not necessarily representative -of al l <*\ 
such bluecollar workers 1n the national labdr force, tft£numbers were • 
large enough to carry out a comparison of these candidates with the - 
non-candidates; Including a$tention*to soda! and political* differences 
• between the tttd groupso^The analysis pointed to the posfeiJ>mty of 
greater frustration and Vesentment among the candidates (i.e., workers . 
wfio manifested an unmet tieeti for career-changing)* - - \* ' \ 

Factual findings regarding actuaVfnfcl-career changes Shoald nbt\ 
'be the •overriding purpose jffjresearch on this €op>c, but rather the\ 



Vs following: 1 
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\ f TJie extent to which there is an unmet. need. among different age - 

groups for # scnpe* type of 'mid-cireer 'change. t - ' 
*2. The, conditions under which such desires could bejnade real. 
3* The relative costs and benefits' ~ to the individual, organ- 



izations 



, aniNtti 



he general economy ~ of such changes, $nd. 



' hence the degree* to which active programs and policies should 
> . be shaped to facilitate the changes. ■ " 

> f Middle-age and/or mid-career* "crisis 11 is by now a popular and 1 
\nass-media topic, as well as'the subject of clinical psychology an<4 
psychiatoypublications (ButjTer, 1974; Levinsofi, n.d. ,yCtew 3 1976)! 
But this^Qforature r&rely* if- ever, verifies empirical ijT^r pin- . 
points the differences in job-related crises- fcmong age groups. From* 
a program point of view, such information would be highly useful! 
T ~ ~ As cited earlier, Brenner found' that ISerTEinl^ 

iences and factors had an especially greater impact #n middle-aged 
workers, than on other age groups.' For example, in the 1945-73 period, 
^^'persons 45-54 (within the "working age 11 population) were apparently * 
most affected by levels of unemployment, ^s measured by deaths due /. 
* . to cardiovascular-rejial diseases; those 45-$4 r - by, inflation, again 
measured bythfe l same sources of death. • 

This is 6nly one'exartiple of the proposition that the unemployment 
I , experTenp* (and 'other economic factors such, as inflation) may bl more . 
j^^^er^l^or middle-aged and older workers * than the conventional mea- 
A 5urtfs and studies might lead policy makers/to believe. 

Analysis of the NLS ^diilt white male sample on a preliminary fenHis 
^\ suggests that the "critical" age group is the group 48-52 years old as 
of 1966. Fjrir example* if ?white mn in this age group had^hang^d em- 
ployers involuntarily , they were more like than other involuntary 
changes (younger and older) to be*out pf the labp^ forte by 1973, Jhe • 
evidence also^uggestsjthat individual unemployment experience in 1966 

and 1866 area- unemployment levels had their greatest impact on the 
■ * * * 

#8-5| year olds. Similarly 3 , wjth ^respect to^ health statiisf'if self- 
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reported Jn 19%6 as having work limitations, they were the most likely t 
to be out of thejabor force .by .1973. - * x ^ 1 
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.Such findings J$ess the Importance of- Identifying the particular, 
age 'groups most susceptible- te Averse experiences* 1n the labo^. market, 
a&a basis for allocating resources In a broag program dirqc.ted at 

• feting the job-related problems of middle-aged^ workers. • " . * 
. _ Research directed and designed explicitly 'to determine whether, 
th* Brenner finding and the HIS find^ngsj^garding white males shduld be 
replicated ajbng'nonwhlte' minorities;, and among.whi'te wdmen. — not 
.solely as to whether the same age group" 1s the most, sensitive, but 
also to determine if,ajjy_ specific age group more than others reflect 
such sensitivities ~ shbiiTd'be carried out- In addition to t'hese^ 
specific focuses,' attention should alsp be paid tb'the trend dinfen- 
stfOn. • '• 'V 

.• In addition, it would-be necessary to consider that the "cri- ^« 

' tical" age-span will differ according to occupation and Industry. . 
In many technical careers,' fqr example,' this might befaTfcarly as '. 
the late 30's and early 40's* (Bailyn, 1976). Differences among 

. occlipations and "professions regarding the ages during-tfhich the odds * 
for such crises to "show themselves may also be affected by organiza- »" .. 
tion attributes ^uch as- the nature of .managerial' s.tyle and practices; . 
mid-career development opportunities, etcfc v.» 

In recent years,, a great deal of concern has-been expressed in 
prof essiffial- associations, such as the Institute of Electrical and % 
Electronics^Engiheers (IEEE, 1975) about their members at mid-career. . 
In t'h is. association's view, mid-career problems among such engineers °** 
are a hew phenomenon It wasn't so long ago that the power engin\er t V 
took, on a. lifetime job and'the electronics engineer" was In a field 

so yoting that there was no mid-career." According to 'some of Its * *( 

« • • » •. . . r 

members, engineers are now in the same situation as unskilled labor- . 
ers, In which "age becomes a detriment rather than an asset."' They 
contrast themselves with .their age peers in medicine, law, plumbing, 
and carpentry who presumably are vaTfled. because of their experience 
and dependability. This is' an assertion which, nevertheless, re-, 
qi^res- verification, siriflfe' «ven In medicine, there 1s now underway 
a project devoted to the problems of the jmlddle-aged and older 

'physiGtan (under the direction of t)r. Charles Gaitz at the Texas j 
Research Institute on M|ntaT Sciences >- Houston, and currently , /-. 

President of th/ier'ont'ological. Society). i 



the pointj once again, is that research on 'mid-career • problems 
needs to be made more specific with regard to type of industry pnd 
occupation — and also with iraret attention to these problems as they 
may or may not- prevail amon g Momen , 

Over the past decade, Congress has frequently dealt with proposal 
for a mid-career development ^ograj^. (once passed, bat vetoed), for 
the purpose of providing a variety of services, including counseling 
and training typically for upgrading and formeeting the problem of 
skill obsolescence Experimental and demonstration project's. might* 
be. launched, whicfrWould incite a focus specifically on the identi- 
fication of middle-^gted workfers with a variety of unmet jbb-related 



needs, and the provision of services 'designed tQ meet the needs. 
Such promts migl^ be carried out in selected enterprises, with 
subsidies and/dr stipends. *0ne of. the ultimate objectives of such 
E4D 'projects might be to determine the feasibility of legislation 
requiring an^ enterprise to v havq a certain percentage of its 40* 
employees engaged in any one or more of. mid-career development pro- 



grams* Some European countries 1 already Kave such requirements , 
{Striner, ,1972). 1 

There may be a new or recent pftenomeAon which^ requires/careful * 
research monitoring, since it may affect tlie status of middle-aged 
employees in certain^occupational level?. We refer here to recent 
popular artidles (for example,, in t&e Wall Street Journal of May 3^ 
11977) which suggest that some type of turn-a?6und in the prospects 
for middle-aged managers, executives and professionals' [nay be emerg- 
ing. The emphasis>in ttoese situations is on the needed' experience 
of such persons who ma'y finc^hemsq/tv|s displaced by company* mergers, 
"recession?, and even early retirement — an*asset sought by other \ 
employers, Anyplace of a search for younger, "whiz kids. 11 

1 , But research Ms required to verify. as a. trend the many anec- 
dotes and case studies that. journalists can uncover ~t including ' 
research among executive recruitment agencies to ascertain any % . 



changes *in company requestsf&f 
rtfcal -professional position?* 



filling various^ management and^tech- 



Among the hypothesized explanations for such a turn-around might be 
the following: 

• changes In the ratio of 45-60 year old managers -to younger , 
ones;. ' • • - . 

t changes In employer perceptions. of middle-aged and older » 
';, . worker assets? (such as experience); . ; ' ^ 
, t a declining gap between -the salaries of oTder and younger' 
managerial applicants; . • ; 

\ u m * „' 

• greater willingness of pension- vested persons to "retire" 

and take a lesser salary in a new jpb* situation, al ong. , ' ^ 
wfth the ea"rly retirement pension; ' \ . * 

0 a "teaming. , curve" on the part of corporations resulting 
In a corredted^Tuatton.of^ihe Importance of experience 
over "youthr especially duning times of company economic 
difficulties; « 

• an Indirect result of greater attention being given tq^ ' 

enforcement of;\and litigation under, the Age Dlscrimina- * * 

I - • • i ■ • . i 

tion in Employment Act. ' 
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The role of Intermediary institutions in the job-related problems 
of older workers 1 can be crltfcal". The.ESARS. (Employment Security' Auto- 
mated Reporting System) reports regarding' the state employment services 
consistently reflect a lower rate of placement and involvement in other 
services provided by these agencies (Heidbreder and, Batten, 1974). The 
reports themselves could be^useful data, sources for comparing different 
locations' performance, and trends with .regard t to^|>l accent, etc. 

In this connection, the report by Steyens" (4975) on the experi- ( 
melts in providing supplementary labor mVrket information, indicates 
that black workers benefited from such information. To the degree that 
older jobseekers^jni^ht Similarly be viewed, as disadvantaged, Stevens' ' 
results suggest similar demonstration projects conducted by the employ- 

-ment service and, other-groups now -serving the s.ame function, with a 5 

« * ,* ^ 

special focus on the older worker problem. 

*• Evaluation research on such demonstration efforts should also 
focus otcadditional .sorts of critical program and poliey needs, .for 

. example: A * ' - , . . * _____ 

*• The types of Information that Improve theyjQb search process* \ 
*• The. complementary se&ices tkAt 9 tjpgejfcfej^ith the job' market / 

/information, have a positive joi nt, effect.' * r \\ 
t Personality dimensions/ - . & - ^ * - 

Other groups besndes the state employment agencies now function ' . 
in the same, way .as those agencies. .T+ieSe groups ~ including pro f fesr 
sional organizations ~ may have different types of populations hot 
otherwise reached/'to .any significant extent, by the public employment 
agencies. . • * '/ s " 

AccordifjcflX* a separate y^nd special E&D effort on the j>act Qf 



these othj 



ir^r k private organizations (with an evaluation research cem- \ 
panentj, is recommended. _ -\ § *• t \* ^-V ' 

But on a more general J evel ^greater policy ^ nil program .atten- 
tion may 'be' necessary with respect to tjie role qf.th& publlt^agen-^ 
cies -in Jue6t1ng the job-related problems of olejer workers. As re-' / 
peatedly Reflected in more raerit national USA&S reports, the 
report by' Sfoeppard and BelitsKy (1966) foundyfehat in one local labor, > 



market the older the worker using the Employment Service, the fewer i;he 
services provided. They also found that the fewer* the sfeWlces, the lower * 
the odds for finding a new jot>. Expressing .this 1n a positive fashion,. ♦ . 
1f the number of ES services were two or more* the gap in job-finding 
success between younger, and' older workers was narrower than for those 
recejving/bnly one, or no services at all. '•..'* 

Such fadings directly suggest the need for a strengthened, E&D *" ~ 
effort -at (1) training and orienting ES pef^sonnel regarding older workers; 
and increasing the number of services (not merely placement, but 
counseling, training referrals, and testing — including those useful in 
fdentlfying these most lirneed of counseling). Without a simultaneous 
thrust among employees, of course, such, improvements may have, little 
> effect.- -^ . ' ' V: ♦' < v' 1 ' ' 

A broader* and perhaps more controversial ^ # po!1cy ^ssue^rtalns 
to the possibility, mentioned elsewhere^ thai with/the creation of- ^ 
such^^e^a}- 11 — job programs-far older wrfcer-{55--3fld^ver-) — stfeh-<as,- 
Title IX of the Older Anilricans Act — there may be' a tendency on the V 
part. of Intermediary organizations to neglect such persons. as far as. 
other employment and training opportunities are concerned. .\ " 
. , To what extent 1s there such a tendency? Similarly, TBK^ the 
contacting organizations given the responsibility $> manage such Title* 
IX programs, might/Tftere not also, be a tendency to siphofi applicants 
irito.the'ir own programs in order to reach their quotas? Jjolany eVent, 
the result might be\a net decrease 1n overall employment opportunities,- 
because of- the existence of such' earmarked programs. This is an issue *< 
that, need^ more jthan T passing research -and policy consideration, 



The Administration on Aging, 



is funding a nationwide study (con-> : 



4t *> 



ductid byythe, Human Resources ResftftEfit) Organization HUMRR0) v to be, * 
completed irvmid-1978, dealing wit!/ employment assistance amd services^ i 
for jobseekerei 55 and older.. It .wil:! Involve ah analysis of services * % 
for older jobseekers provided by State enployment security % .of fices i y 
' including. ihformatlon on the planning and *<%rdi nation of, Services 
gatfj^red through interviews with loc^t\ agency "Staff wh^^ave special 
planning and supervisory role$ in- services* to older jobseekers.' t 

1 In/addition, the HUMRffo project -will include* an ^analysis of the 
role of voluntary; nonprofit employment organization^ in the jobseeking 
expferierices of the 55+ workers* . , " ^ 

»** * . . * * * f 
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* Since ETA 1s cooperating 1n this study, through Its field opera- 

.'icon's offtce, 1t may be advisable here to defer apy new' research and * 

~ Nsystejpatic" and/or program recommendations, regarding USES activities 

— except to stress herrand now the value of more and welT-trained 
» ■ * 

Qlder Worker Specialists, the establishment of polities that produce 

a more equitable participation of tflder workers in a* broader range „ 

> of CETA programs ; and 'the possible use of "Account Officers" — with 

special caseloads of employers on a relatively permanent basis 

who would be sensitized to the need to incldde older workers among 

the potential employees of the officers^ "clients." ' 

TKere is a potential ^greater Tdle that might Re played §y 

r . the nonprofit intermediary organizations in the total formal and 

Informal local labor market networks/ Frequently, medium-size and- 

.ygC verjLsmall fi rms- and e mployers may not uste public or regular private < 



A.. 



for-profit- employment agencies. With an outreach approach, the -non 
A profit organizations, typically, focussing only, on S£nrk:es to (the- • 
older worker population, may be made more effective. Or, tltey. might; • 
, be expanded, depending oh the results of analyses indicating locales 
in which'they do not now exist and are ifeeded % 

A special report, aimed at providing models to private ^sector 
employers for the use of such organizations,, is now being prepared 
by Rosenblum apd ShfippanJ for the Economic Development Administra- 
tion/ The 1 report wilValsb provide case studies of private employer 

regarding retention, .re-h1rin(f,« and retirement o^plder m 
Wf^lcerS, also as* model's* for, the general private sector. Visits 

" completion, copies will be made available to DOL. . * 2 

* ' . . %** ' * 
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- ;. CHAPTER XI ' ; • 

Training. and Education ' 

■ :.«. •. ' •'/'-.-'• 4 ' ; ' 

He will not spell out here the statistical relationship 'between level 
of education (or of years of vocational training ),on the one hand, and 
Tabor force participation work experience,' or Otner socio-ecffnoinic outcomes, 
on the *other h&nd, among different age groups of American workers* The ; 
analyses typically show the importance of education and training. Other 
studies generally show that once unemployed,' older workers jwith'higher 
education are more likely to gain Re-employment/ than other older Workers., 

•' the older worker. probl«n is defined essentially as a variation of 
the structural unemployment phenomenon, further analysis tends to, conclude, 
tjiaft age per se is not the critical explanatory factor (apart from employer 
discrimination), but rather other 'factors such as the lower education of 

older workers, • . 9 , * 

• • * ^ * 

* From this type of conclusion, we might decide (1) that nothing can be 

done to improve the training or education level of th^ older workers' 51 nee 

their opportunities to Team have already beenused up, or they cannot 

learn new.skil'ls,* etc., or instead (2) th'at -it 1s generally never toy late 

to learm and 'that it is possible. to teach older workers new Skills, as- , 

specialty with special training methods. \ 

Equally important, preventive measures need to be introduced, i.e./* 
recurrent and continuing education/training programs and opporturjitt^must 
be provided topping lidult anlf rtiddle-aged workers, to reduce the chances 
for *heir becoming "structurally unemployted" 1n later years. . 

Lower education has been among the major factors cited 1n the liters- \ % 
ture of the past few decides to explain the disadvantageous position -of 
older workers in the* external and Internal labor markets. In the past/ 
older workers yere clearly *less* educated than younger ones. As Recently as 
•3(966, the median years of schooling of men 55-64 y^ars old and in the -labor 
force, as a percentage of the median for men 25-34,' was only 7^.7. Ten ^ 
years Ifiter, however, the percentage was much higher -r 94.6 — tKus revealing 



hardly any difference, as far as this' particular measure is concerned; , 
between old and young male workers. In 1946, young-men 25-34 had,.. and were 
obtaining, ma^y more years of schooling .than. their parents and older sib- 
lings and cousins*. ,The result was that by 1976, the discrepancy in education 
between them (when they were 55-64) and the 25-34yyear-olds of that same 
year was much narrower ~ almost nonexistent, when compared to the 1966 scene. 

, t 9 \ ■ . • • . ■ * T 

A similar comparison in the case of females reveals that the change 
(from .1966 #o 1976) in. the gap between the older and younger women 1s very — 
slight. Thllhs due to the fact that in 1966, median years of schooling for 
older women, in the labor force waVal ready quite high — 11.6 years for 
women, Jbut only 9.7 for men. This last point may/ 1n part,*expla1n much of 
t;he lower rate of .decline 1rr labior force participation for women,, on a 
longitudinal basis. * * a - * • 

' The principal .question, however, ^s: Given the fact that the differ- 
ential in years of schooling between older and younger men has virtually 

been closed, can we rely any longer on educational differences as an Incon- 

* m - 

trovertible explanation <f or the disadvantageous labor market experiences and 

• ■ * ' \, 

status of older workers? 

Will education .per se become less relevant in this and coming decades 
v as .a factor In the problems of older workers? % • , 

In, an analysis of* the economics of recurrent education and training, . 
r Stoikov (1975) concludes that the evidence on the deterioration of physical 
and. mental abili tie's with age does not provide a serious argument against 
such education — at. least up to the age of 50 and provided there 1s an . 
adequate educational background. The poorer this background, the greater 
the risk of obsolescence (al so /suggested by Parnes, 1974). '. , 

Perhaps the most Important principle, HereJ^-^fie optimal role of re- 
current education and training as an antidote/ a preventative, for human 
capital obsolescence. Thus, programs allowing the non-obsolete person to - 
keep abreast of current technology and changing skill requirements should 
be'gtven a greater priority than at prpient. \ 



Stolkov claims that 'formal gerferal education r- Including higher * 
education --could -be provided to older persons who previously did not have 
any opportunities for such formal schooling. More important, perhaps, is. 
Ms conclusion that such programs are not excessively Inefficient, and can 
be Justified on grounds of equity. 

But, to repeat, the .overriding generalization of the Stolkov study is 
the value of education, and training for middle-aged workers before they 
become older, instead of Siting until they .are faced wljh.more Insurmountabl 
difficulties. created by changed 1n technology and market conditions. 

Programs that allow^the non-obsolete worker to keeR up; with changing 
skill demands should be given more weight and priority than hitherto given. " 
IHe current tendency to take the already obsolete workers and enroll them 1n 
formal course work is insufficient, and does not- address the central issue. 
This, of course, is no argument against providing training opportunities 
for older workers 1n order to meet transitory conditions,- and especially 
with programs designed to meet their special learning problems, if any. . 

Analysis of the NLS data Indicates that training prior to 1966 (the. 
first year of the NLS survey) had little effect on weeks' "out of the labor 
force, or weeks unemployed, although this inconclusive finding may have 
been a result of the types of persons 'included in the sample, to begin With 
(only men in the labor force at least 35 weeks iTf the year preceding the 
survey).- 

If trained 1n business and technical schools prior to 1966, both blacks 
and whites received annual earnings (as of 1966) higher than those without ■ 
prior training' experience. AmiTng whites only, training -obtained from 
company schools produced similar results. ' , "' - 

More Important, " investment* 1n training" during , middle-age was found- 
to be highly correlated with previous training experience, and varied accord- 
ing to education, age, occupation, and race. In other words, participation 
1n training programs during middle-age was higher among those with previous 1 
training* those wltjLat least a high school education; the younger cohorts 
of the 45-59 sample; among those 1n white collar and skilled occupations;- 
and among whites. * * . 



The policy issue here suggests the need to, explore ways of breaking, out 
of this vicious circle, i.e., how can adult persons without prior training, 
etc., be recruited into training programs. that produce positive results in . 
subsequent years? 

Overall, on the issue. of the degree to 'which declining participation 
in formal training with age and resultant skill obsolescence accounts for 
pVoblems of middle-aged workers, the NLS data provide mixed answers* There, 
were no consistently positive impacts on earnings and employment, contrary j 
to expectations. \ 

Apparently, this generalization 1s applicable primarily to the whites 
in the sample. For' blacks who. participated in company training programs 
prior to 1966, the economic effects were substantial. However, it should be 
noted that a very small percentage of blacks had been in such programs,. which 
by itself is a finding with important policy and program implications. 

The NLS study, unfortunately, does not concentrate on the costrbenefit * 
dimensions of training for the firm, dr for the broader society and economy. 
This still remains to be done.' Furthermore, the impact for the individual 
needs, to be studied over a longer period of time than that reported Ir^ the. 
1974 NLS report. 

Mtfre important, it fotfst not be forgotten that information regarding the 
"middle-aged" men of 1966 is not a reliable basis for understanding the 
"mldcfte^aged" men of the late 1970's and beyond, as far*as this particular 
issue of education and training is concerned. The median schooling of men 
45-59 in /the late 1970's, for example, is above that of those of the same 
age 1n 1^66. Giver? the NLS finding that education was a predictor of par- 
ticipation 1n job training programs', we might expect different findings 
among today's'-*- and ^tomorrow's -- middle-aged male workers. 

\ little of this discussion of the NLS data bears directly, on, the .Issue 
of tne value of training the flowing kinds of ♦middle-aged and, older workers: 
(1) the unemployed and under-employed; ^(2) nonpartlclpants, 1n the labor 
force; (3) women; and (4) minority groups. Nor does 1t deal with the Issue 
on the kinds of training, especially regarding training methods , that may 
prove more effective than 4 others. % * 

'■ " ■ 
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For example, Jakubauskas and Taylor (1969) found that on-the-job 
training 1n one project was effective among hard-core unemployed older 
workers, as long as they otherwise had no serious handicaps. Somers (1967 
and/1968) found that unemployed older workers 1n var1ous projects bene- 
fitted from the training they gained. The special tabulations of 1965 MDTA 
data. for the Senate Subcommittee. on Employmeh^, Manpower , and Poverty 
(1967) revealed that once recruited and registered, older men tended^to 
complete their training programs more than younger trainees. More 1m- * 
portant, these same data indicated that continued employment one year after 
training was just as high for the older workers as it was for the younger 
ones. 

On the T 'social cosj^siHe, the 1967 Somers report found that older 
trainees had a lower dependency, after training, on social welfare pay- 
ments than nontrairiees of the same age, Few studies have attempted to 
replicate the same kind of study carried out by Somers 1n N fehe one state 
of West Virginia. Studies of the valu$ to the firm of training , older 
workers which omit the social cost-benefit resuJUs may, be Incomplete. 

Finally, we cannot Ignore his finding that despite their low level 
of formal schooling, older trainees 1mpro(/£d their employment opportunities. 
This finding tends to throw doubt on the suggestion (albeit tentative) 4 
of the NLS study that training is effective only among those with better 
than average fojrmal education. But, as the NLS % report itself admits, . 
the analyses are restricted to a selected sample tending to exclude hard- _ 
core unemployed older workers. 

According to one study (Newsham, 1969) once trained, older workers 
plan to remain with their employers longer than younger trainees. To * ' 
the extent that turnover is a cost factor for employers (and this may 
vary according to Industry and occupation), this intention-to-stay should, - 
constitute a benefit to be Included 1n measures of the effectiveness of 
training older workers, and possibly one mora argument ,in behalf of pro- 
viding greateV training opportunities for suciKjGFOups. 

In another study on the consequences' of a joint classroom and OJT 
training project for women SO to 79 years old, it was found that despite, 
their low levels of formal schoolinq, they began to earn higher wages . * 



* While the policy and research literature is replete with explicit 
and implicit recommendations concerning the need for training and re- 
training of older workers as a means of preventing and/or solving problems 
of unemployment and mobility, little of that literature, however, teals , 
with the difficulties frequently encountered in the acceptance of training _ 
and retraining on the part of older workers themselves. Resistance and 
sh^ort- term "immediate discentives are tw^ dimensions of the training topic 
that also require both further research. and E&D effort. f 

for example, which types of, older workers (including consideration 
even of different ages in that group) are 'the most and the least accepting? 
That is, what are the characteristics of the resisters vs. those of the • 
accepters? 

What are the external factors most and least conducive to effective 
training recruitment and completion? Attention here would be focused 
on, among other thftigs: (1) time and. place. of training; (2) duration; 
(3) methods of instruction;- (4) sponsorship; (5) stipends, and (6) . 
perceptions of employment and promotion chances. 

Care must be taken in using completion rates with refinement as a 
measure of success, N since frequently it has been found that a minimum of 
exposure to the training experience can itself enhance self-confidence 
on the part of the trainee to the point where he or she leaves the train- 
ing course and successfully findsi* re-employment. 

*■ 

Training methods. There is little in the .evaluation research 
literature concerning the training experience of older workers under MDTA 
and related programs that focuses on the effects of differences in methods 
of training such workers. Rates of completion; of placement; of earnings, 
and work continuity (by skill-content of course, etc.), may be found in 
the research data, and reporting sources., But rarely is there any infor- 
mation about the way_ in which the trainees are taught, or learnC . 

Industrial .gerontology, and developmental,! -educational psychology, tend ( 
to stress the critical nature of the learning process among groups fr^!J> differ 
ent eras (50 yr.-olds ^in 1965 vs. 50 yr.-olds in 1375, for» example). In an - 
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experiment with very young and very old subjects^ Siemen- (1976) used 
programmed learning, to teach them a "neutral" 'topic'-- in this case, • 
anatcftoy and physiology* The results indicated that the "time-honored 
stereotypes" of a decline in learning and tratnablHty occurring through 
aging were not supported*. However, the older subjects took lorfger to 
Team* Nevertheless, the use of programmed learning in this ca^e imr • 
proved the learning pattern- of the older persons in the experiment 
(average age over 72). Siemer argues that ^"educators, employers and 
government Officials are going to have to re-examine their beliefs about 
the utility and trainability of ol-der people." 

On the other hand, Neale, Toye, and Belbin (1968) used : programmed - 
instruction* irfa non-1 aborhtor^ real-life work situation involving 
training of London bus drivers; and found that it was ^more ^effective 
(compared to the traditional classroom method used with a control group) 
among younger workers only. Only older trainees performed better through the 
traditional method. But when the researchers/trainers varied the time 

« 

of the progranmed instruction, the older trainees did best when trained 
(td read maps) in' the medium-length sessions (a result similar to the 
Siemer experiment). Younger trainees performed best when taught in the" 
shortest session. * > . ' 

The researchers suggest that the older trainees were less familiar 
with programmed learning formats, and had to "learn how to learn" ^rorib 
them. Progranmed instruction, they argue, cannot improve the skill- 
learning performance of older persons automatically. Such factors as 
time, and familiarity with specific learning task (or teaching method), 
also have to be considered. "Older people do not learn better or woVsp; - 
rather they learn best under different conditions^" 

• Eunice and Meredith Belbin are among the foremost advocates of^ 
designing specific training approaches for specific occupational training 
of workers of all ages, the "Discovery Method 11 ' is one term used to* 
define their general viewpoint (R.M. Belbin 1965 and 1969; Belbin and 
Belbin,. 1972 ) { \ In simplified form, the term refers to the value of * 
having trainees discovef for themselves (but in a planned fashion worked 
out by trainers) how things work and eventually why*. To repeat, 
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the; approach requires that the trainer develop a "path o*f exploration 

that allows the trainee to progress continuously." The method seeks to 

develop skill and task understanding through techniques other than 

* * f. ' 

strictly verbal Instruction or physical demonstration by the teacher* 

"Tasks and problems, graded 1n difficulty, are presented according tA 

the trainee's existing knowledge and progress." • Through, solving the 

problem the trainee acquires understanding, which later can be organized 

and strengthened by group discussion and v lecture, If appropriate, and 

'If requested. TRe' Discovery Method should not be confused with passive 

observation, "or with learning easily* assimilated items bit by bit" as 

in most linear programmed learning.. 

• * i 

• > * *■ 

The Belbins also stress' the need to recognize, for example, that 
(1) persons of low learning capacity (typically older men and women) 
may have acquired a negative. attitude toward training situations in which 
failure has already been experienced; (2) adults must be allowed to find 
their own way of building on past knowledge, and to use their own way of 
assimilating %ie new; (3)4he training methods should build in rapilf 
feedback regarding results; and '(4) that non-verbal, learning is to be • 

i 

valued more than verbal learning amontj older trainees/ • 

One thing that is, important here is that the Belbins have success- 
fully applied their methods, with necessary adaptations for each apecvfic 
learning situation and trainee group, fn a wide varfety of industries' 
and occupations in Eiirope (primarily Great Britain)* Only once has it 
been, applied in the United States, in the early 1960's, under the auspices 
of a" DtfL E&D -grant,, i/i New Haven, Connecticut, with hard-core unemployed 
trainees^-*- many of them. from minorityi.groups (Belbiiv 1 969). In two of 
three specific types of jobs, the new method proved superior over traditional 
training methods for the alder, 45+ trainees? Indeed, the older trainees 
trained by thfe Discovery Method were at least equal to younger ones traced 
with traditional methods* 

We have gone Into such lengths on this jssiie of training methods (as 
opposed to the issue of training ys* no training), and the Discovery Method ; 
in particular, in order to make the poirt£ that the Department should put 
a high priority on a widespread program of training-(and retraining) ' 
vocational instructors in the psychology of learning among adu t lts, and 
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particularly in such, well-established "innovative"' apprdach^s as the 
Discovery Method. This program should be a major prerequisite* — ' or basic 
preparation -A for extensive training programs for middle-aged and older 
"workers. There may be 'no reason,, -for that matter, for not extending the 
. new methods to trainees of all ages, since much of the experience with 
"those methods suggests that they are useful adjuncts for trainees ia 
general. * „ j « 
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I " • _ . . ■ CHAPTER XII 

Government Programs Involving and Affecting 
Middle-Aged and 01der-*Workers 

• - . /• 

A. 

."Since the mid-1960's a number of programs ' providing employment oppor- 
tunities for special .groups of older workers (typically 55 and older, and . 
with low incomes) have emerged. The Community Service. Employment Program 
for Older Americans (Title IX of the Older Americans Act) is, .in large 
part, a converted form of the earlier Operation Mainstream older worker 
demonstration projects, established as a relatively permanent, pngoing. national 
program. T No more than 47,000 jobs will^ie provided in fiscal year '78. 
(By the end of fiscal '77,. about 57,000 positrons, were funded), 

/ It should be no.ted that 4 despite the visibility of the program, these 
total numbers of jobs *- which are generally part- time jobs — or persons, ♦ 
do( not equal the -numbers involved iir CETA programs. «■ 

' , CETA »Titles . In fiscal year 1976, approximately 220,000 persons 45 and 
older out of a total of 2.48 million were new participants in all CETA pro- 
grams under Titles I, II, and VI. These 220,000 thus constituted only 8.9 
percent of all such new CETA program participants, -the 1977 Employment 
and Training Act Report provides no detailed information as to sex and race. 
Within eachiof the Titles, .the proportions and numbers 45 and older were as* 
follows: . 

Titlel Title II Title VI 

• ■ s V 

Proportion \ j * * • , 

. . 45 and older '6.8 / .14.1 . 13.9 

;* -5^ and older 2.8 /* 6.1 ' ' 5*2 

Total numbers 2 
45 *and older 117.7 36.1 . 68.8 - : ' 

(iTi thousands) - 

This table indicates that in the program with the greatest total 
'number of participants, and with- the greatest range of employment-improvement 
services (from training: and counseling to placement) — Title I — older 
persons.are the leas* represented. Preliminary six-month data (through 
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March^*^) Indicate a slight Increase "In older worker proportion under 

Titles i;.JI and IV. " ' .", . 

J. • V 

Is this low representation'^ reflection of national' policy? 

' 1 . » 

Is it a resul.t of relying on'local prime sponsors' discretion, possi- 
bly indicating an age bias? s \ 

Does the existence of a separate program — Title IX of the Older A- 
mericans Act, administered by the Department ~ serve as a justification 
in the eyes of administrators of the-CETA programs for not paying atten* * 
tion to the training, counseling, and employment needs of older workers? 

Are there variations in participation rates among different types of 
prime sponsors, and *hat are the reasons for such variations?^ 

. , How do older workers in Title- 1 programs fare, compared to thds^in 
^Title II and VI programs? Are the specific types of jobs under Tkles II 
and VI ~ essentially public service positionsi --"of such a ^nature as to 
be viewed subjectively as "especially suitable" for older persons? Or are 
there clearly some' relatively objective bases for assigning "older" workers 
to those .positions? • . 

Taking allotypes of public service jobs — and agencies ~ is there 
a differential age distribution? , That is„ what ara the variations, ,if any, 
fn public service-type occupations and agencies, held by older vs. younger 
workers?, If so, what is the explanation^ * , 

What is ,the placement rate and post-placement experience, in "regular" 
employment, by age? * 

These are all policy-related questions, or issues, and sqbject to v a • 
variety of research approaches, for both. Title IX and CETA programs. * * 

Observations on CETA and Title IX programs. The following points and 

i 

.questions about .these programs provide a major base from which to dfevelop 
new policy, research and demonstration efforts regarding job opportunities 
and problems for the target population. They are derived frojn interviews ' 
with program managers, and from various published and unpublished reports 
and data. s * r - • 



» 

I - • < 

v • • • ■ ^ 

l/ Requests from local organizations %o hire older workers typically 
exceed the total number of slots^the program can provide, thus 
suggesting that given more fu nds, more older workers could par- 
ticipate.* . ' ^ 

Z. Under Green Thumb, for example, on the. supply side, . far more per- 
sons apply and are qualified tftan can be put on the r<Jll«s, While 
the figures may have teen somewhat exaggerated, .one informant , 
claimed that- for every one person employed-, 250. apply and are 
qualified. ' • 



3. Title IX projects apparently are not evaluated in terms of the. 
benefits derived by others beyond the participants themselves. . 
While iome reports may provide anecdotal "evidence," there r'e- • 

¥ maii^f the need to carry out some systematic and more quantifiable 
impact studies, e.g., the effects of providing day care services 
on the children themselves, etc. % 

4. In the same veto, in ongoing organizations making use of Title IX 
participants (for example, local Social Security offices) it should 
be important to weigh the contribution such participants make, 

if any, to the operation and purposes of the organization. - , / 

5. OJT is' made available, in some programs, only to those 45-54, and 
with the understanding tflat the employer will hire such trainees 
when the training period is completed. What is the actual exper- 
ience under such programs? What proportion is actually retained 

as regular employees? If there .are variations in such proportions, 
what is the explanation — the nature of-the industry* Occupation? 
Characteristics of the individual OJT participant? ' 

6. In rural areas. Title IX programs are frequently the largest em- 
ployer. But more important, "regular" employment is much harder J 
to come by, especially for older workers.. And this raises the 

, question as to the wisdom of the general practice of requiring 
that program participants, after a given number of months, must 
be "phased <?ut into regular jobs," despite the fact that Title 
IX regulations state that no time limitation may be established 
in any, project. v 
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While the generahriterature,' especially of reQent vintage, has 
made the ppint quite^trongly that 'the retirement, or earnings, 
test under Social Security functions as a disincentive to remain 
employed* some Title IX projects report that this is.no£ always 
s a deterrent for continued program participation i.e., even if 
some loss of Social Security benefits is entailed. Apparently, 
this is true primarily 1h -the rural areas. To what extent is 
this actual ly the case? Does it' suggest that the "work ethic" 
in rural populations may be more p^valent than in populations 
of alder workers in larger, urban areas? Or that a "community 
service" ethic is stronger? . v 

P^ram managers report that compulsory retirement is a problem 
especial ly^for tjie types of older workers they deal wY^Ju since 
their previous jobs paid low wages, thus affecting theirHevel 
of saving for retirement (if they were able to save at all), 
and the level' of their Social Security retirement-benefits. 
This type of hardship points to the possibility bf greater 
transfer costs -\ and irideed, of greater costs of programs such 
as those under Title IX — for certain types of older workers^ 

subject to compulsory retirement. ^ . 

J 

Many of the spqpific projects under Title- IX provide for the 
design of jobs commensurate with the health status of the par- 
ticipants, and this^rpparentl^ means that few, if any, health 
problems were experienced by these older persons. If this is 
the case, some lessons might be' drawn from such projects, re- 
garding the ways in which the jobs were designed or arranged in 
such a manner as to reduce the health risks for the participants 
At the same time, this phenomenon might' be, , in part, a function 
of the self- selection of the ^applicants and participants.— i.e. 
those with the least risks of job-related illnesses were the 
mdst likely to apply and to be accepted. 

Nevertheless, whefe physicians conducted, physical exams of the 
participants, there wer^ some reports of improvements in health 
status from ttie time of entry into "the Title IX projects to 
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several months late*. It this proves to be the case, which 
would need further empirical verification, such- a finding sup- 
ports one of the*currents tn geronWlogicial thinking, to the , 
effect that nonwork (at least fdr certain types of older per- 
sons) has a deleterious effect oh health status,, thus strength- 
ening the viewpoint that Voluntary cpn tinged employment for. 

such persons may be more cost-^ffictive than forced retirement. 

■ i ! 

Bfit this remains one of the critical issues in the field of 
work, aging, and retirement. { 



One.of the program reports suggests that women appear to be 
more flexible than men — "in that they are willing to do v 
more, and more willing to change into outside employment.^ 
At the' very least,. this notion calls for carefully designed 
research to test it, and to explore possible explanations. 

While the evidence m^y be time-boond, and not truly represen- 
tative of anyjftirtg over a longer period, the most recent 
reports suggest that there at*e -differences among the Title 
IX participants, depending on .which national, organisation 
is managing the projects. 

For examp/Ie, Green Thumb project participants tend to be 
much .older than those in the projects run by the National 
Council of Senior 'Citizens (NCSC) or the American Associa- 
tibn of Retired Persons (AARP), but^this may be due to the 
older age profile generally characteristic of the rural ^ , 
areas .in which Green Thumb operates. .The most recent^year . 
data iridicate^for example, that mor§ than two-fifths of 
the Green Thumb participants are 70 and older — compared 
to one-fifth among AARP-run project participants, and one- 
fourth in the case of NCSC. ' 

Perhaps more impbntant, when the specific projects are or- , 
ganlzed in terms of the types of services rendered, two- 
fifths of the NCSC services are basically of the type ben- 
eficial to thejjeneral community, (as %i opposed to services to 
other Elderly persons)' — compared to roughly two-thirds 
in the qase of the projects r difected by the two other organ- 
izations. , ^ s * 
' < * 195 * 
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These. facts raise the question as to whether such projects 
s|bu|id*be evaluated \n terms of who, benefits — what types of 
services are provided to whom — apart from the diVeCjt^employ- 
ment effects, on the participants themselves* If any cdmmunity.- 
opfnion survey were to be conducted, regarding the level of ap- 
'proval of ^ucl) projects, would the approval -disapproval results 
differ according to this "dimension? It could be'argued that any 
service rendered tft the sen4pr citizens themselves (e.g., pro- 
viding home repairs and renovation for the elderly) might reduce 
other costs and burdens to the community, or that the general 
populace might give greater weight to services to the elderly 
by.oth^r elderly citizens. .On the other handt those kinds of 

jobs under Title IX which bring the participants into closer , 

>» 

interaction with a spectrum of age .groups in the community Rifght 
result in a change of perceptions and images regarding older 
* persons, and a closer integration of the latter into ttfi gen- 
eral community. ' / 
• * These two criteria might be added to the I1st$f 

others used in general evaluation and ^cost-bfemmt" analyses of 
Title IX and related programs. 

14. AS suggested earlier, such programs should fcfe^examined from the 
standpoint of the^degree to which they imfftct on local area gov- 
ernment budgeting of public services, i^tli^iing effects on local- 
ly financed genera^l assistance. In addition, what is*their im- . 
pact on local business revenues --where such evaluation is feas- 
ible? ^According to^one spokesman Jfar such Title IX programs.," 
the wag^es of the. participants he^ed local merchants gatn and - 
Safve'several times, each' dollar jfsed in. the project. 

15.. 'If nothing else, such program)* — although extremely limited in 
th£ number of .participants^- tend to contradict any notion of 
' a narrow range of, or special types of, occupations that elderly 
persons filled. They r?Jtg$d from* deputy sheriffs, to fire war*- 
dens* nutrition aides ,«v£lerk typists; receptionists; instructors 
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to the stereotypics! ones of $re- 
par1ng^ecrea$6nvsites, and day care, attendants; Ro/bne/'how- v 
■ ever* has made an^ systematic .effort to* determine" the impactlPf ' 
these experiences on employer^ and community perception of .the - v ; 
elderly as. "work candidates". v uj- " , . - ' ' . • 

*■ ■ ^ • ■ 

On the other hand,. there Is. another reality leveKwhich. can- 
not be ignored. Many of the applicants and. participants are non- 
r skilled, for example, those elderly jfema.ld£ wh3se only work ,(.ifri- 
, paid) has been that of housewife, or/jjnskllled males who never- 
theless are placed in such project jobs as deliverymen, iand se^- 
curity guards (for installations with little hazard). Never- 
theless, it cannot be argued \J:hat deliverymen, and similaV *occu- j 
pations are an intrinsically unnecessary type, of employment. ' 

16. There is no clear indication as to whether the elderly themselves 
participate, and to what, extent, in the local CETA manpower, plan- 
ning councils. From the Standpoint of the major purposes of any 
.new thrust in the area of job-related problems. of the older, work- 
ers,' an -examination of the "difference it makes" to. have such 
participation (as measured by such criteria as rates of program' 
participation— both training and employment -- and. the quality 
of the training, and employment) seems in order. The Department 
might examine whatever now extsts; or'.beyond that, sponsor a- - 
number of careful iVdesigned E&D efforts' (with appropriate control 

" groups" and with before-and-after datS) 1 to ascertain the impact, 
if any, of such planning council participation. 

17. Keeping in mind the possibly greater .difficulties of placing. . 
; "graduates" of Titlfe IX projects into regular (unsubs'id'ize||^ 

• jobs for certain kinds of locales— especially rural ones - we 
recommend that research be carried out^to (1 ) Compare- placement 
ra£esby typie of project, Including area, quality of management; ^ 
(2) retention rates and experience ratings iri the unsubsidized 
placements (by type of employment, etc.) — all for the purpose 
of ascertaining t'be. best conditions for' successful programs, 

; and new avenues for expansion, if. any, -of existing programs and 
numbers of participants. 
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18. Some special nuances of this small program which 1s itself spe- . 
clai '.(Title IX) should be looked .Into, for example; the'AARP 
effort 1n .Louisville designed to help 'ex-offenders, many .of whom 

.* had been Incarcerated for as much as 10 or more years, and -the 
.degree of success, shown b^ this "experiment." In some Instances,, 
their work experience In prison (e.g., floor poJWsh equipment 
operator) was Itself a help 1n ultimate "regular" job, placement. 

19. In -some Instances; even though' applicants may have 
' * IN 6 for 1 acceptance 1n a Title if^prqgram (because' 
? level) project staff nevertheless provided their owfi .effective, 

employment service function for such persons '— / type ? of datum 
that does not get reported* in the management Information system. 

This phenomenon 'relates to the more- general issue of the 
negative side of the eligibility requirements under the various 
government programs for older persons seeking employment. Should 
. .the 'requirements be liberalized? Shplfl^-pnojects be assisted 1n - 
providing job-finding services for theftnellgibles"? 

20. « Some of the experience of these programs also highlight the v 

. 'type of administrative barrters'to placement 1n regular employ- 
ment,,such as local government civil -service regulations regard- 
ing age limits. One recommendafcton'that. should be considered • 
seriously 1s the concept of at least a limited number of exempt 
/' tions to such regulations^. Federal^ overnment agencies them-' 
>' " selves might dlso be Included here, especially if such a' policy 

.were to be promulgated by the Department of Labor in any strengthen- 




+ s ed commliment to the problems of older jobseekers-/ ; . 

21..* Some, administrators of Title IX programs feel strongly that the 
• „ . work restrictfons^firovlding only for part-time employment pro- ' 
g^W?. should not 1 be applied to certain age groups of^tne*o1der 
,, r el%ii>les, especially v those 55 to 6>. ■ Their feason 3s that 

such persons? have fewer supplement sources of Income, especially 
Social Sec'urTty benefits (pliable only at age 62). . ; . - 

ThisM|Sue is related to the broader ^research topic d1s- . ' , , 
C cussed, elsewhere in th1 s^'repoyt , namely, the "market M f or part-time' 

l . . - , , . . , 
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vs, ; full -^JJ^ work "in Selected segments of the older worker 
-population. f ? \ ( ; \f • 

r* ' . * i « • 

mMBM p Issues. Program managers point to the following isfiiQ5- 
jHHJ^d throughput this report —'that confront them* and. the 
W pamicipants jn their programs;. |Some of which make the programs 
iMfWcessity,, anc| others which create problems or barriers to a 
'fuljAmplementatioh of the. program* objectives: 

* . • *t Forced retirement. ; v 

• ^Early retirement, "eVen* though still 
capable of some type of employment. 

% t Social Security retirement test 

s (sdme of the participants would like to 7 
\ * workuwre hours than allowed). , ^ ^ 

• Discrimination on the part of employ^ 
*— both public and private. — in organ- ? 

izatiohs offering "regular" employment. 

Other specific issues that need attention include' the following*. 

♦1. Shall all DOC-funded and administered- programs for older , 
workers be restricted to "low-income 11 $r "disadvantaged" 
older persons^ From one point of view, such^Lrestriction 
rejects th§ notion of a preventive approach to the jab- 
related problems tif middle-aged and older workers. An ar- 
gument in favor of lifting the restrictions can be made, 
concerning large lumbers of instances in which non-poor 
older workers may — because of market factors and other 
reasons eventually move into a poverty status, partly 
> because of the absence of programs to provide 'assistance; 

This viewpoint also rarfses the. more general pol fey-related 
research topic regarding which types of older wQrkers — 
since placed- In some form of adverse situation — are the 
high-risk groups, j „ \ 

2. Some older participants in (and observers of) CETA pfo- 
' grams have complained about participants being shifted 



ffom full-time, and higher wage-paying positions 1n CETA 



projects to only part- time", and lower wages 1n the same 
position but transferred to a Title IX -payroll. Such a, 
practice can -and does result in additional transfer pay- * 
mentis required to*mainta1n some modfcum of Income afl&juacy 
for the Individuals (and families) affected* } 

To >the degree that this type of .practice does 
place, what. 1s the policy rationale? Is "It- a justifiable, 
one? ^ v "\ N * 

inter-orgarvizational tensions have recently emerged over . 
the issue of who should initiate and/or sponsor Title IX 
and CETA programs for older workers? -Should the programs 
be Initiated and administered* by national organizations" 
of senior more than by local prime sponsors? Should pro- 
grams be funded only if initiated by thfr latter? Further- t 
more, recently organized Area Agendas 6n Aging (with AOA 
funds) have begun — through their own separate national- 
organizations (<*ne for state,, another for local areas) 
to enter the competition for the limited' funds available." 

• , Jtach of the rivalry-is rooted in the desire merely 
for additional funds, as well as having some political di- 
mensions. But from the point of v^ew. of program objec- 
tives, evaluations may be required, for (1) compari ng the 
relative effectiveness of programs initiated and/or admin- 
istered by different organizational levels; (2) examining 
the degree to which exclusive, reliance in. some areas on 
local prime sponsors* determination .of how C*ETA and "re- 
venue-sharing" monies shall be spent (and for whom) .affects 
the probabilities that programs fat older workers, will ..in 
the first place, be .cpnceived, proposed, and' implemented. 
Spokesmeri for the national organizational approach argue 
that in many areas, older workers and their problems will 
be neglected, unless tinere 1s a national program emphasis. 
An extended form of this argument can be found in 

'f^e^positiW of such national groups as- the National Center 

. , , - 
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on the Black Aged (Hamilton, 1975). . Despite the fact that / 
older blacks .(55 and over)' make ufrtfbout 21 percent of 
all Title IX participants, a- prqjJbrtion much higher than jft 
the 8.4 percent 1n the total population of persons 55 ancN 
over, the National Center oh the Black, Aged believes that the 
proportion of black pi d^r workers seryed by Title IX can . 
best be Improved by ^utilizing 'a black national aging 
orgtandzatlon able 'to work with local .black host organiza- 
tfo 
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4, Few- CETA Title ^11 and VI, and Title IX projects allow for 
, ' training funds td be used to Imjiroye the job status ^ 

4 " of olde>' worker^. Should such fun^s be mafe available, 

ajid under what conditions? Equally Important, 1f they are , 
'made available, tW] training methods themselves should not 
be left up to 'local ^agencies-, given the -possibility that 
special methods and ^techniques may ne^ed to be developed 
for specific groups 'or types bf older persons--- a topic 
discussed In tills report 1 s section on training and 
' education-. *> • ; ^ 

Examples of program models; Some of the specific projects, initiated 
or sustained by Ce1"A and Xjtle IX funds," warrant special attention as 
models for expanded programs, offfor new types of such programs. Some have 
been 'noted In'prevlous pages. Qnertrf them 1n particular should be noted 
here because of the number of purposes 1t serves* and Its relevance to 
broader policies and Issues^. - .* 

i 1. Many local labor market areas suffer from a shortage of skill- 
ed labor'*-,- pftgh 1ii the midst of a high general unemployment' 
rate* Communities such as Erie, Pennsylvania, haye attempted 
^ * 1n recent years, to^neet both the shortage and unemployment 
problems by (1) employer recruitment of skilled retirees 
1n order (2) to train younger unemployed arjd inexperienced 
, persons in the higher skills. JUSIA, 1976). 'This/project 1s * 
especially noteworthy because 1t has union endorsement and * 
* -participation. (e.g.,- IUE, Steelworkers, and Machinists). 

* ? 



Whilfe the, program was 4 ' apparently started through employers 1 
1nitiat1ve^ugmentat1on and continuity lias been made possible 
through federal, GETA support. 
, This example^cuts across several pcfUcy issues, and'*R & D * 
{ potentials, pertaining to the older worker job' topic — includ- 
1ng (1) the' Issue of skilled older worker retention ~ or re- v 
emp3oymen;t; the impact of retirement, pal icy on labor supply; 
(2) the relationship of such retention and/or re-emplbyment to 
the general unemployment problem/and to sustained economical! 
being- at the "local level;, and (3) types and extent of -benefits 
of older workpr programs for persons and orgaftizationa flother 
^ th^n the older workers, themselves {in this caseT^eJ^alnlng 
and employment of yoilnger ^persons; benefits : to employers), 

(4) , The restrictions of most older worker job programs, 
such as the exclusion of 11 above- povert y" old er persons; tfciat 1s, 
if in the Erie case, the retired skilled workers could not haye 
been used in^he program because of such restrictions, its other 
purposes could not have been met. 

Does this* specific example call for the development of 
special exemptions from these program provisions that otherwise 
can exclude the "participation of much-needed older persons.? 
Finally, (5) this specific, micro-case stydy suggests that. 
* more careful research analysis must be applied to the conven- 
tldnal wisdom that current retirement policy is warranted since 
1t "majces roomjfor younger. persons, " As in any generalized 
statement regarding soda! and economic policy, there are always 
exceptions , and ;it is the task of social science to search for 
those exceptions "not rfferely to improve the current state of know 
ledge on the basis of which more effective policies can be 
designed, and programs Implemented. " 
2. Responding to the threat of legal action by senior^ tizens or- 
ganizations, the California Employment Development Department, 
using EDA Title X funds administered by . the National Council on 
the Aging (NCOA), later with state discretionary CETA funds, 



established a 'Sho^t- term (nine months)' project, called CAL r 
ESTEEM (Braddon-Walker, 1977). Basicalcy, 1t, consisted of 
the use of 43 older workers (55 and older) -1n more than'two, 
dozen loca«l EDD offices, in order to assist M other alder 
workers % (40 and older) to find employment. Each* enrol lee 
was assigned a specific caseload, and allowed and en- 
couraged ~ to make use of al.l vemployment service aetlvl-. 
ties: selection, referral , placement, and training*. Recruit 
ment was based on .EDD active and inactive applicant es. 
as well as on inquiries to local ag'lng agencies and welfare 
departments. 

# * 

Roughly 90 percent of the 43 positions were filled 
.within one month, ,but it' was essential that they be trained 
as all other EDD employees were. Some were- trained in sep- 
arate classes; others along with "fefgular"* employees* — 
with advantages and disadvantages accruing from both ap- 
proaches.* In the fi>st approach, greater attention to 
older, workers 1 needs and problems was possible. In the . 
second, '"integration 11 with other new employees meant 
training 1n a broader scope of EDD jwograift> and services, 
arid less 'likelihood of being made to feel as stigmatized, . 
"second-class" employees. 

The more critical feature of the project, however,, 
had to do with these older enrol lees 1 performance in ob- * 
ta1n1n<L services and employments • Th£ "bottom"* 11 ne fi- * 
gures (after seven months operation) included placements 
1n regular, ynsubsidized employment* for more than 1,000 
persons 40 and older. The data from the experience In- 
dicates that all clients of the project -"received an In- 
creased level of servicers a result of CAL-ESTEEM." 

« t o « * 

The major features of this project Include v (l) the 
Importance of conditions and contents of training enrol - 
tees for (2) assisting other older unemployed and under- 
employed persons; and (3) degree of effectiveness of this 
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and similar types of programs, as measured not only .by placements , 
but by the extent to which counseling and other supportive ser- 
vices themselves led to self-initiated job-finding successor the 
part of other older workers. not directly fflaced.* 

, -It is clear from this type of effort that ^ew, if any, of 
the "successful 11 clients wquld have obtained employment without 
that effort. this, in turn, may raise a more fundamental ques- 
tion,, namely, would the jobs found by such older persons have - 
been filled, anyway, but by younger , or other types of older per- 
sons (i.e., in better economic circumstances*)? 

Even if the .answer ta that difficult-tp-research question . 
were m the affirmative, are such programs nevertheless justified 
because they at least make for a more* equitable distribution of; 
an .existing, fixed pool of, job opportunities among different a'ge 
groups^? Ip the absence of such programs, would older workers 
have fcfeen given the opportunities they did obtain? ' > 

These last few types, of questions can be applied at a more 
general level of policy inquiry. It has not yet been clearly 
established as to what degree, for example, 'such efforts — in 
the private and public sectors — have created "extra" and n^w, 
net employment which would have not been created without thos|l^ 
efforts. Examples can be provided of instances in which employers 
without such efforts (including job development)/— would not 
have employed more persons (either on a part-time or full-time 
basis). There is, however, no systematic, comprehensive research 
study, to our knowledge, of the aggregate effects of such efforts, 
With a special .fopus on .these polipy issues. 

Few of the CETA arid Title IX programs or projects have addressed 
themselves to the -challenge of* creating dr developing areas of 
new opportunities in expanding or emerging' industries , for the 
employment of older persons. The Administration on Aging, 
through its Model Projects program, may soon be funding a *spia 11 
pilot pro'ject, .through the Environmental Protection Agency, which 
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•)ias x proposed; that it tfe allowed to specifically hire & pt to 
assure that local agencies ~ persons 55 and older in such en- 
vironmental activities as noise abatement. The basis principle 
blared 1s 'that much of the solution to the employment needs of 
"older persons — and along with those of other age groups, for 
thatmat£er — may lie 1n the direction of identifying those 
types of industries that can be expected to expand, as opposed 
to the principle* of finding employment within a constricted 
range -of relatively low-growth* Industries* 

These are only a few examples of new types of polffeies, 
programs, and pilot projects. The section on foreiga exped- 
ience in this report covers additional ones, A separate' 
chapter, pulling together the major policies, programs, and- - 
projects discussed or implied throughout the' total report,- 
.Includes even more. 



. The preceding- section dealt j^&itfafcf with programs directly 
,involvtn^j. f tlieJte^t^ent of , Labor, ancl delitferjately designed to create 
or enhance job opportunities for older 'wdrkers. But there are many 
policies and decisions made by # government departments and agencies 
that may Impact on the job-related experiences of older workers- -- 
"policies and decisions lhat can not be' categorized as either •"fiscal" 
or "monetary." Perhaps Administrative" and/or regulatory actions * 
are more appropriate terms. For example, negative trade adjustment 
assistance decisions (regarded claims by companies' and unions that 
shutdown^ or mass layoffs are due to excessive import competition) 
may,. Tn some instances, adversely affect older* workers/. This is * 
especially critical incases where the company is a primary employer 

„ tn small tpwns. * * 

C 

As another- example, a Federal Trade Commission decisioh disap- 
proving of Bic's purchase of American Safety Razor fflSR) — a major 
employer in Staunton, Virginia — resulted in the shutdown of the~ 
.company ~ again greatly aggravating especially the problems of the 
olcter workers in the plant. * . 

While there are several research topics suggested here, on the 
basis of these and many other types of governmental administrative » 
decisions (such .as the jot-seeking and subsequent labor market ex- 
periqnce of the different age-sex groups affected, as well- as the 
impact on the local economy and government budget),- the critical 
purpose of any research on this issue-laden topic would be to im- 

• prove the "knowledge base" and level of awareness of consequences 
within the relevant agencies making different types' of regulatory 
and/or* administrative decisions. * - ■ * 

On a more conceptual level, we are dealing with the specific 
type of "exogenous" variables which must be reckoned with in the 
study of, Influences on the worklife chances of middJLe-aged and older.' 

* workers. In this^case, the Issues Involved center on the wisdom of- 
a new and increased commitment on the part of one group of f 



government departmefits to meeting the problems of older workers without 
— at the same time alerting other departments that some. of their pro- 
grams, policies, and decisions, may be/jfei^1ng the opposite effect. - ^ 

.. Accordingly. D.OL research e£fitfrts shou^#Tnclud^peclaTlu 
J>%% fcHT&ttSPl^ .of tfjf policies a nd ft administrative, regulatory 

decisions, by a widje range of 'norr-DOL agenclel that,|o|entially, and 
actually, Impact on the job-related problems cf older workers. Such «a 
study should not necessarily have as* Its purpose the negation those 
policies and decisions. At the very -least, 1t would contribute to. the 
preparation for programs of ass|stance^to adversely affect^groups^nd--, 
communities. : -../^ 

The Trade Adjustment Assistance Program is But one example of 
decision-making which has an importance for the job-related problems ' 
of older workers. An additional, one that might be included in a broad 
research strategy 6n such problems is 'the Economic Development Admin- 
istrations Title IX program which provides assistance to communities 
facing actual or potential plant, shutdowns (or mass, layoffs) on con- 
ditlbns less complicated than these involved 1n the Trade Act. In 
the^urrerit fiscal year, $77 million 1s avatlabls.^ 'In particular, 
the Title 1s designed to meet economic adjustment problems caused by 
actions of the Federal Government' (such as Installation relocations 
or closures); compliance with environmental, protection decisions ad- 
versely affecting local economic- conditions. The program 1s not 1n- 
tended to replace the economic adjustment program of the Department » , 
of defense*. ^ . « 

Typically, sma^l labor market areas and rural ones tend to be 
those most affected by such decisions and other structural changes.. 
In any event, little research has been carried out as far as impact on 
older workers 1s concerned, numbers of j^ich workers affected (and/or 
assisted)", etc. This, and similar programs, might Be lost sight of 
1n*any effort to carry out comprehensive pal icy-related research * 
on job-related fhroblems of middle-aged and older workers.^ Th$y are. 
especially important, give the unchallenged fact that once unemployed,* 
older workers -face the more severe problems. 
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*In deal f jng^wi tf» Structural aspects-of unemployment, a focus on the 
rol,e of area unemployment is necessary. The level of area, unemployment 
as of a given year may have a bearing on the current and subsequent labor 
force status of older workers. Analysis of the data* shows this to be the 
case among "unhealthy" Whites, and all blacks, regardless of health status 
(Sheppard, 1'976). The higher the area unemployment, the greater the rate 
of early withdrawl. ,." * . 

Apart from the suggestion that among the unhealthy whites, the 
relative lack of job opportunities may .combine with their work- restrict- , 
ing health conditions to "push" them out of the labor force rz_ which may 
itself 'be a worthwhile research topic — the more, important program and 
policy issue concerns the possible impact of economic area development 
programs, stfcti as those associated with the Economic Development Admin- 
istration, and other Department of Labor program's geared to the level , 
of area unemployment.'' ~ - - -, 

The type of policy research implied -here is one, for Instance, that 
would attempt to measure the labor force status of older workers ^n 
high, medium and low unemployment areas>in relation -to the level of EDA 
.and DOL programs in each of these categories. This type of research ef- 
fort would thus fdcus on two "structural '^dimensions of 'the* general '* '« 
employment issue, namely, the age factored the area-rate-of-j'oblessness. 

At the same time, such research could also'shed light on the com- 
parative Impact of such programs on different age gijoups in the respec- 
tive areas. \^ 

Judging from the NLS data analyses, the impact of sudh programs. f 
might be felt to a greater extent among blacks who — regardless of 
health status — were apparently most affected (in terms of subsequent 
1973 }abor force status) by the level of unemployment, in the areas 
they*Uved in as of 1966. 0 ■ c - - . 

In addition t$ unemployment levels for any one given year, it 
would also be -necessary to consider foe ' persi stence of the different 

•levels of unemployment, which wotlPfl require the research to include 
the variable of. "chronic" unemployment for given areas. Indeed, it' 

^fnay bet the degree to which thre level of unemployment is 'chronic for 
dn area that is the more imftortant economic factor — as compared to 



the level of unenjpftoyment for any one year. * 

Pension Changes. How will ER ISA-related Requirement, and new legis- 

lative, jildictal, and administrative decisions regarding pensions, affect - 

patterns of (rider worker hiring, and retirement? " 

• * • - J 

_ As one example t the agency in charge s of ERISA issued new relations' 

in the spring of 1977 regarding the number of hours workecPper year as a 
basis for eligibility in private pension 'plans. Any person employed for 
at least 1,000 hours in a one-year period musj: receive one year's credit 
towards eligibility. How will this ruling affect, if at all, opportuniites 
for part-time employment among older workers? Will ,' n work-sharing" efforts 
be hindered, etc.? s — £ >* 

To be sure, older studies (such as'the one in 1965, by the Depart- 
ment of Labor) indicate that very few private pension plans are a real 
. barrier to the employment of older jobseekers. However, the picture may 
be changing as a result of ERISA provisions and regulations: A new study 
of the situation may, thereforej be? called for. 

The^new Act also allows employers to hire older workers without - ' 
iproytding pension coverage to, them if such workers are within five years 
of the company's ""normal" retirement age. This provision raises the f 
question of the extent to which the employment chances of such older . 
workers (typically in the 55+ category) will have been changed, and 1n . ' 
which direction, under these circumstances. Congress 1s now considering 
changes in ADEA which may affect this provision. 

- ;« » • « * 

* - Such a research effort might be directed at. the establishment level, 
through current reporting programs, or at the employee level , through 
interviews or surveys. 

A 1976 study by Bankers Trust revealed that in* the early, period of 
experience with ERISA, the number of plans studied which provided for - 
full vesting after only 10 years (as compared with other company options 
provided in the new Act) had increased from 37 to 94 out of H the 97 com-' 
panles studied. > ' ► • ' . 

Obviously, if this pattern, has been duplicated in the several 



thousand existing pension .plans, vesting after only 10 years of service 
shouldifiave important implications for the future retirement income « 
statujfof employees, and«perhaps even for such workers- during their 
WorlM lives — such as changes in inter-firm mobility, changes in 
fefflngs of income adequacy, and the like. • 

/"• , But we still need tp know (1) if that. pattern is being dupli- 
JJted on the larger scale, ajid to what extent; (2) what types. of 
Ipimpanies and industries; (3) and the proportions of workers covered 
fby such provisions. In 1971-72, according to a study by Kolodrubetz 
and Landay, only half of workers. 50 and older with at least lQvyears ». 
of service had vested rights in their private pensions. 

/ What is the^proportion now, given the advent of ERISA? 

What are projections for futdre year's? 

We have Indicated elsewhere in thijS report that middle-aged 
,an£ older men are more likely. to change jobs voluntarily if their 
self-reported health status entails some work-limiting cdnditiorvs. 
'Research concerning voluntary job-changing in the future might 
begin, now to focus on the impact of' increased pension-vesting (as 
a result of ERiSA) among the middle-aged and older workers on that 
phenomenon. 

Specifically, it would be our hypothesis that vesting com- 
bined with work-limiting health conditions may heighten, the prospects 
for such Voluntary job-changing, or occupational mobility. 

Both- with nrespect to the recent past, and to the future,. it 
should be important to determine the types of "jobs from which, and 
to which, such workers transfer. I s t there some level of ^'rationality" 
with regard to actual and perceived congruence of the new job with 
the work-limiting health conditions of the voluntarily job-changing* 
worker? ' ^ 

The vesting and other provisions of ERISA may also produce 
new barriers to the creation of new pension plans that otherwise 
would cover those not) now working 1n establishments with private 
pensions. This possibility warrant critical research attention. 



According to a study by the National Council on Aging (Meier and 
Bremberg.'1977). there Is another possibility, even among firms adopt- 
ing a policy of vesting after ten years of service: the authors of 
this report raise^the 1 5 ssue jj^to whether the f*w ActJ'prwktes enough 
protection from termination for workers who are about to Wcpmte vested, 
The. problem-potential here 1s. aggravated by the fact that the burden . 
of proof 1s on the Ifidividif^l employee who would have to disprove 'any 
.employer allegation of poor job performance as the reason for termlna* 
tlon. . , • . . " < / 

Clearly, at th^ very least, some type of systematic monitoring- 
research effort may be in order to trace the extent to which the rate 
of termination, prior to the point vesting Is gained, has been or 
will be. changing, over time. The Issue as to litigation resources * 
of the individual, as well as governmental pre-litigatioh efforts, 
is an even more Important one. but it may Jay outside the doma1n c of 
research and demonstration projects. Nevertheless, the Department 
of Labor may want to devote some of its research resources to an' 
effort to determine and develop "remedial" approaches —'both legis- 
lative and administrative — to -this potential problem, depending 
on actual experience under ERISA., 'This "experienced however, may 
not be ascertained without explicit empirical research on the pre- 
testing termination phenomenon. 



CHAPTER XI It " 
Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) ? 

'After several 'years of Congressional hearings and investigations, and 
,the publication in 1965 by the' Secretary of tabor of a report on The Older 

' American Worker: Age Discrimination in Employment , the Age Discrimination 
in &iP,loyment Act ..was passed in 196£.-;JLts major purpose was^nd is to pro-. • 

l tect workers 4a through 64 from various forms .of work discrimination, but 
especially with, regard to hiring .and dismissals. Amendments since 1967, 
now' provide for coverage of persons in establishments with as few as 20 *.f 

-pensons, and for employees of state . and local governments, as well as of 
private firjns. Currently, about 26 million persons 4.Q-64 are reported , : 
to be dovered By the Act (ESA, 1977). 

The^tfblished statistics concerning the Employment Standards Adminis- 
tration's Implementation of ADEA point to a growing number of complaints 
Reived. In fiscal year 1969 (the fi^st full year Q# % the Act),' there 
were only about 1,000. Each year has witnessed an increase over the pre- 
vious year, reaching r to over 5v000 complaints by fiscal year 1976. These 
figures do not refer to "individual employee complaints" which Were not \ 
counted until fiscal '*75. The greatest increases began after 197.2. During 
fiscal 1976, more than 13,000 persons were determined by ESA* to have been 
discriminated against because of their age, and about 32,000 new job open- 
ings were made available to men and women of the covered ages. ADEA pub-,, 
Hshed data, howfyer,- do not Indicate anything further about the new open-^ 
ings." c " . . . • " '"' , v ' : ' 

These f igures suggest (1) a possibly growing knowledge of 'the existence 
of ^he. Act. and of older, worker!* rights and an increased willingness to use 
It; (2) a reflection, also,perhap%, of the Impact of- the 1973-76 recession 
when employers may have sought to reduce payroll costs by discharging or r ' 
retiring long-service employees whose total costs per c^glta may be greater 
^than for younger, shorter-service ones -- even.ln the same occupation.,; \ 

These two hypotheses (which :are Interrelated) Warrant more direct, 
empirical verification. A third explanation may He in the fact that more 
complaints .are also filed as a result oy Increased ADEA staff activity* 



including the number of establisjments contacted as part of the agency's 
(ESA^s) general responsibility fof other legislation, including those 
.pertaining to wages and hours, and other employment conditions .— as well 
^as a greater sensitivity' on the part of that staff to the older worker 
issue. • « • - 

* » ♦ 

• dumber o{ complaints, however, should not be cpjifused 'With actual 
^ola^jonjU^uch violations reached a peak in 1974 .^declined in 1975, 

and* then- increased in 1976. Tt is 'not clear from the ADEA annual reports - 
what proportion of complaints were found to ber'vlolations. 

\ in its entire history of 'less than 10 years of actual operation, ADEA „• 
has found thatothe most frequently encountered type of violation has been 
,1n advertisements of job openings where explicit or implied age. require- 
ments were indicated. Here.W), useful information could be gained by an *>• 
analysis of the characteristics of such ads', i.e., by type of industry and 
occupation, and by area. ADEA's own files might be the source of- such raw . 
datacard it would be even more valuable if trends could also be included 
• in such analyses. " 

The annual reports of ADEA do provide information on the regional dis-^ 
tributiorf of violations. These data' could then be compared with the regional 
distribution of the total covered (40-64) labor force, as one way to de- 
termine if. there are variations in violations according to regions in the t 

f 

country. < 

In , addition to the growing number of complaints, information is critical 
concerning trends, if any, in the dollar* .amounts paid by employers ih damages 
and restored income found to be in violation^ numbers of- worker^ affected; and 
changes, if any , in formal -and actual employment practices, regarding older . 
workers — in those companies involved in conciliation; and 'litigation, and, ( 
"in other companies as a result of such activities (and the information and 
education programs of ADEA staff). 

The agency's reports indicate that four major industrial groups comprise 
thfrvast majority of violations -- manufacturing, retail trade, services 
(Including employment fancies), and transportation, communications, and 
utilities. But there is no way of ^knowing from such reports whether they 
are over-represented, or merely reflect their share of the aggregate employ- 
ment structure of the economy, all hiring actions, and/or Internal labor 



market personnel decisions. And 1f over-represented, why?* What 1s there, 
1n the nature of such Industries that may "produce" a high rate of discrim- 
(nation 1/iolaVions? . / • \ « 

But even 1f not over-nepresented, the practical dlmensidn is 'that the 
bulk of such violations typically occur each year 1n these four Industries. 
Therefore, any "Intervention" programs, Including E&D projects sponsored 

;the Department, should be concentrated in such industries. 
In T974, state and local governments were included Jn the Act and thus 
are now subject to its provisions designed to protect workers 40 to 64 
years old from certaih forms of age discrimination. Since that "industry" 
includes a large segment of the total working population, there are practical 
reasons for carVying out a variety of research and E&D efforts, in it, too, * 
pertain^ to such matters as types of discrimination (or allegations); 
special race and sex aspects, development of greater opprfrtunities for 
varieties of work-time allocation, and job design, etc., insofar as they 
Impaction the job-related opportunities and I ^problems of m1ddle-%ged ancT^ 

older workers in state and local governments. . , 

m j 

One of the practical reasons for such a research focus stems from the 
current fiscal strains these governments are experiencing. Frequently, 
they might be tempted to Include as one of the solutions to those* 
budgetary problems the eftrly retirement of long-service employees, or other 
actions ostensibly prohibited under ADEA. Just as in private Industry,* 
wage Increases for example, may be partly based on supervisors* job perfor- 
mance assessments which may, as a result of explicit or covert and Implied 
top-management, "messages," begin to show no Improvement or declines in 
case of "expensive 11 long-serv*1ce personnel. In previous' periods of stajt 
and local government "prosperity," what was the pattern of such ass* 
for comparable groups of employees? Were theyjthe same, or did they reveal 
generally higher or Tower levels of performance assessments? 

Several states have eliminated any 'Upper age limit 1n, public employe 
ment, or" have raised the J1m1t to 70. Howeyer, there 1s as yet no study 
aimed at determining the effects of these changes (as compared, for example, 
to the experience of states, still applying the lower age). 




» ^ 



. Issues. Implementation of the Act; and indeed some of the provisions 
of the Act Itself,, have Vought forth some controversial issues that need . 
examination and monitoring. One of ^difficulties encountered in com- 
ptiafice activities isolated to the provision allowing exemptions in the 
case.bf "bona fide occupational qualifications." In several court cases, 
the lack of clarity and useful knowledge regarding "BfOQ" has worked to • 
the disadvantage of the employee plaintiff. Until research scientists , 
in the field of job performance assessment can provide more specify and 
practical answers to this" dllemmfy — qr- : disseminate more effectively what 
they already know among attorneys and ADEA staff — the courts wfll\ continue 
to make varying and conflicting opinions. -fTr-tfae opinion of some professional 
industrial gerontologlsts, the number of occupations for which age per se 
can be used -as a valid, criterion for expluding men and women 1s quite low. 

Afiother issue has to do with whether compulsory retirement before age 
65 is illegal.even if provided for by pre-ADEA pension plans. Currently, 
.that issue 1s the subject of a pending case (McHann vs. United Airlines), 
awaiting a decision by the Supreme Court. As discussed elsewhere in this 
report, a decision by the'Court (or by 'Congress) abolishing (or raising) 
compulsory retirement^ any age will have widespread ramifications'^- 
despite the' small numbers of workers retiring at any mandatory age 1n any 
one year. . ** 

,,'Fpr example^ how will labor, force participation rates be affected, if 
at all? .Will age at voluntary retirement before a given compulsory age rise 
or .stay the same?*The basis for this question 1s that we do not know to 
what extent workers Teave,an employer long before the mandatory retirement 
age in order to. jncf^ease their chances for employment elsewhere before 
they are, "too old," '•" # • 

. . In the same vein, how will Social Security experience change? Many , 
workers irt^y be forced to retire early, defore the age of 62," and Because of 
adverse labor market experience's, take advantage of early Social Security 
retired worker benefltsgjhen they reach- 62." If the age. is changed," or 
abolished, what impact will that have on the currentrpatternr-Orrthe 
Social Security Trust Fund? 
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Finally, elimination or the raising of retirement age, but especially/ 
elimination, throws more of the burden of proof for dismissal / or grounds 
for retirement, on the employer. Increasingly, it would appear that . 
concept of functional criteria will gain irf importance. A major implication 
of a changfe in compulsory retirement, therefore, irs the need for employers 
to develop more objective bases for determining the continued eraployability 
of their employees as they grow older. In some instances, this may cause 
no difficulty, if the employer a]ready uses such bases for making decisions 
regarding lounger workers. The problem then becomes one'of adapting them 
to situations involving the older, employees. In other instances, there 
may be no pre-existing measures for assessing job performance, and value 
to the organization*, and de novo methods will have to be developed. ' 

In any event, such a change will not automatically reduce the importance 
of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act. Many -workers will still believe 
th^t they, have been dismissed, not hired or promoted, or persuaded involun- 
tarily to retire, because of age alone, and will seek redress through the 
mechanisms , provided by ADEA.' 

Problems of enforcement wi 11^ remain a subject for systematic research. ' 
So, too, will the analysis of administrative and judicial dedL§jjons^ J*il 1 
the Act pome to be used in government job programs? To what extent do the 
belief and lyfowledge systems of ESA staff, and of judges, affect their own 
decisions? Some of the court decisions reflect either stereotypes regarding 
work and acjing, or a misunderstanding (or 1gnorance)_of the use of statis- 
tical, quantitative data *in the support of the positions of plaintiff s^nd 
defendants. And, as mentioned in another section of this report, the images 
of employers and their representatives pTay an important role in the job 
experienc6s of middle-aged and older workers^and thus are important _.topics 
for continued research and E&D^efforts. *" 

Only in recent months has the -issue of age and apprenticeships emerged 
to become the. topic of litigation. What position should the Department of 
Labor take,*not only in its arguments in the courts, but perhaps more im- 
portant; in arimini strati vfi decisions, and in its educational activities,, 

regarding changes in' the uppercase jit which individual men and women are 
allowed to enter apprenticeship programs? Given other events and decisions, 
- • Ji * » ' 



CHAPTER XIV 

Selected Foreign Programs and Policies as 
Sources for New Programs 

"* #*• * . » 

A number of countries liave had, or have recently' Introduced* 
measures regarding older workers that might be explored for.E&D programs, 
research, and policy consideration 1n our own country. • '-' 

1. The most recent oneV-- or at least the one most publicized 
1n recent months — 1s the new policy 1n Sweden regarding tapered re- 
tlrement for workers without theWlosing much, 1f any, total income. 
It has been termed the National /aerial-Pension Scheme, which would allow 
workers 60 to 65 to reduce the/r working hours and at the same time 
.receive partial pensions. One-of the ..reasons for the scheme' cited by the 
Swedes fs that they believe that a "sudden switch from working life to 
fuT.l retirement can be detrimental to many workers." (Bratthall, 1976.) 

In passing, 1t should also be pointed out that. unlike the American 
Social Security ^ys tern, Swedish workers deferring any retirement after the 
system's age at which "full" benefits are available receive a deferral 
"bonus" for each month beyond that age, until they reach 70. This policy 
might also be considered for application to the American scene. 

There are a number of other, substdla'ry features and conditions under 
the new plan which, 1t should be noted, will be evaluated by sociologists 
at the University of . Stockholm. This, 1n itself, 1s significant since few 
Swedish policy Innovations are subjected to follow-up evaluation research. 
There 1s at yet no Information available as to (1) the degree to which 
Swedish workers nave sought to take Advantage of this new alternative to 
total retirement, and (2) the numbers of Swedish employers who have 
made such opportunities available. While" the "right" to a partial pension 
1s an Important step, 1t 1s apparently up to Swedish unions and employers- 
on an 1ndustry-by-1ndustry, or xompany-by-company basis ~ to work out 
specific arrangements. 

While the program 1s less thart f two years old, 1t may, nevertheless, 
be of sufficient Importance to the United States — given the growing 
Interest 1n part-time work opportunities for older workers — to warrant' , 



DOL and other' agency support for a project aimed at learning about the 
actual experiences and lessons gained ^rom/the Swedish JjrograniV as . a 
condition for designing similar E&D projects 1n specified companies 
(and government agencies)* or for developing, new legislative proposals on 
the topic.-- ., * , .' -^sr .. 

' The American Retirement History Study of the Social Security Admin- 
istration Includes a focus on the 1973 labor force status of those sur- 
viving from the original 1969 sample. Preliminary findings, not yet 
published, Indicate that gradual -(or tapered) retirement is higher among, 
the self-employed than among wage and salaried employees, which' demon-^ 
strates the Importance of occupational autonomy. On "the other .hand, 
economic pressures apparently play a role among the wage and salaried, 
suggested by the finding that low earners have higher proportions of 
"gradual withdrawers" than h^igh" earners. t t 

Other questions "remain to be answered: 

• In what types of occupations and Industries (holding 
previous earnings constant) apeHjradual retirees 
located? 

0 Do they remain in their previous industries and 
occupations?' 

t If not, in what types of Industries and occupations 

* do they fijidopportunlties for such gradual, or 
tapered, retirement? ^ . 

In which Industries might employers be the most 
Willing to attempt-to introduce a partlalvpenslon, 
parti al^work policy? What incentives are" required?" 

t -How should the findings from research recommended 
el sewhere.ln this report (e.g., regarding the 
"market" for voluntary part r t1me, and for "partial 
retiremeffft^among workers) be used in facilitating 

•the cdoperation of employers?. 

Some of these questions might ^al so be researched from the enterprise 
or establishment level, i.e., Inquiries among such organizations iby 
industry and occupations Involved) concerning gradual rettratlerrtr policies 




and practices* either among current- employees eligible for complete re- 
tirement, or for "new hires." Such research would shed light on -ihe 
topic discussed elsewhere in this report, namely, the issue "of retention 
of older workers, and in what forms — In contrast .to a policy (or lack * 
of policy) resulting In the displacement of older workers who tffen have 
4 to seek part-time employment for a variety of reasons and typically under, 
less advantageous 'conditions. , , 

In keeping with general Swedish preventive "active manpower policy," 
a primary emphasis is on vocational training for older adult workers. to 
assist them in retaining their current employment, or in seeking, new jobs 
elsewhere. Cash, payments are available to make up for 'any wage loss, 
as well as materials, transportation, and other training-related^coSfts. 

If forced to transfer to lower paid jobs, older workers are eligible 
for a subsidy to make up part of the difference between the old and the 

new rates. / - 

/ 

What is the feasibility of such ,pol iciest if applied to the American 
scene? 

According to Information from DrOftertil Garden, of the University 
of Stockholm, and a member of the Board of the new Swedish Center for Work 
Research, Swedish companies have "Adjustment Committees" created to meet 
some of the 'problems of workers — especially older workers — who 'may be 
affected by financial problems of ; the firm. These committees, 1n existence* 
since 197& consist of representatives of management, union, and the local 
Labor MafrRet 'Board (whose activities Include the function of our own public 

employment Service offices). « 1 

* ** ** v. 

Whenever the company 1s fafced with a necessity to reduce. Its workforce, 
but before any final lay-off, such adjustment committees seek alternatives' 
to that decision — such as providing funds for work rede$1gri\ Including 
new equipment, *to enable the anplbyer to retain such individuals; or work 
re-assignments; -or subsidies to the employer ~ all desicjnej], to repeat, 
the avoidance of a final lay-off. • ■ 

The adjustment committees are/ authorized to use as consultants 
medical officers, safety engineers, .and industrial psychologists in 
making their decisions regarding the retention and disposition of older 



-b* More appropriate personnel planning, taking Into 
account the- "aging" of the Internal workforce; 

v " ' 'J * '* 

- c. Emphasizing not only continuing training programs 

-to maintain the job securlty.of older workers, but ' a 
also early training and retraining to Prevent orob- ' * 
lems for future cohorts of older workers^ 

Furthermore, a general program of grants or subsidies (up to 60 per- 
cent, of wages for one year) to employers for hiring the "hard-to-place" 
workers — Including older. persons — is 1n effect. --' 

•Contrary to the general position of American labor, the DGB (German*: 
Federation of Labor) for the post part, 1s not 1n favor of early retire- ; 
ment for Its older workers as a way of meeting problems of unemployment.- ' 
They favor, Instead, greater termination pay allowances, and longer-term , 
unemployment compensation payments, for persons over 50. Perhaps more 
Important, they also favor job redesign where necessary, and the setting 
aside of "special" jobs for-older workers. * 

i 

Some labor-management agreements actually have provisions of a total a 
prohibition of dismissals of workers over, the' age of 50 or so (for example 
In the North wurttemberg-Nordbaden metal industry). 

Each of these programs and measures should be examined for possible . 
adaptation 1n the United States. 

3. Great Britain 1s best known' for Its emphasis on programs of" 
training with special techniques of Instruction tailor-made to the job * 
specifics and the unique learning processes of adult and older workers. * 
This facet is discussed elsewhere , but ts mentioned here to emphasize 
further the value of such approaches 1n regular training and retraining 
programs which Include older workers, and as an argument for a series 
of £SD projects specifically designed to retrai/i trainers, and train new - 
Instructors, 1n these speda'l techniques, as well as E&D' projects that' 
apply the techniques. 
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^ . : 4;- Japan is <5nly rece^ty fating up to the consequences of 
.the dramatic tise in life expectancy^of its older working population/ in 
*the^ midst of a traditional >etiremeng policy using age 55/ Some trade 
urifons are actively, seeking an increase in age-at-retirement policies, in 
order to mitigate the process that produces a secondary or f dual labor ' 
market/consisting of persons 55 and older forced to take loAer-tstatqs jaw! 
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lowerpay^ng Job| because of the traditional retirement policy. 

More specifically, Japanese programs, include: 

t Subsidies to companies taring bVder workers. 

• Employment. quotas for occupations defined as 
especially appropriate for older pfersons — in 
government agencies. Actually, more tjian 3p of 
. such jobs are included. c 

Vt.Employment''quotas in the ^private sector* including 
<- 9 providing authorization to the Ministry of Labor to 
* . V require companies with more than 100 employees to 

conduct affirmative actien programs with quotas. 
In fact, in f late 1976, tfie Ministry issued an ordinance 
setting a percentage of workers over 55 thaiynust be 
employe^' in industry. % . m 

. • Finally, the Ministry is^orking now on policies ■ m 

• ** 

designed to change the retirement age from 55 to at 
least 60, apparently witff some effect. 

This last point is salient to 'the current America* context, given — 
among other developments — the. early, re tiremenJ^attern (or trend), * 
coupled with increases. in average life expectancy after 6Q. However 
slight these increases in averages, tftey mean large increases in absolute 

numbers of older men and women. \ ? 

>> * * • * ' 
, ' 5. Norway has pVograms similar to £&ie of those described 

above. Other programs and policies include: - 

, •„ Long-term advance lay-off notice to Workers oVer 50. 
* Special public employment programs. ? 



• Spectat- education 1n such matters as "ergMomics" 
{one of the- theoretical sources of the functional 
criteria approach tn this field)* for engineers, 
machine designers, and foremen. * 

§ Pilot projects designed to provide therapeutic 
. and preventive measures and services for special 
groups of workers, Including those 1n high-rtsk 

* working environments. 

§ No upper age limits In admissions to vocational 
courses. 



* 

< ■ 
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Priorities for R&D Recommendations 
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The following recommendations, regardless of priority statics, can ,be 
organized by (1) type of population (males and/or female:?; white and/or^ 
nonwhites; ydung; mtddle-aged and/or other; rural ^pd/qh urban); or (2) by 
type of problem or topic. If we were to use type-of-p^pulation as the 
basic conceptual or organization approach-in this chapters there Would^then 
follow — within each population classification — gf ^us on problems and ' 
topics. If we were to use the latter approach, there would then be a dis-* , 
cussion on how a researoh or demonstration suggestion would apply to each 
of the population classifications. / 

For research" and administrative reasons, JWe^havej:hosen here a mixed^ _ 
approach. But when dealing with a topical <Jr problem apprpach, any failure^ 
on our part to cite the necessity to include/tnino»*fties, or .women, is only 
because of a desire to avoid appearing too ijs&chanistic. 

\ y * * * 

These priorities have been arrived a$ through a lengthy re-examination' 
of many research and demonstration suggestiot^ explicitly and implicitly 
stated in the previous, chapters. With inspect to the recommendations that ' 
are* described in this final chapter, itpias been difficult, if ngt impossible, 
to rank them, relative to each other. J>Some of theto are recommended here 
because of the severity of the problem involved; some, because they emphasize 
the preventive approach; because they may affect larger numbers of persons 
than other topics or problems; stilj others, 'because of their long-term 
policy implications, or neglect injtfie main currents of research on work*and 



ag^ng. 



Nevertheless, in the finaV;sect1on of ^the chapter, we have listed 
.those recommendations — fewer ifr number ~ that* in our view, s|iou1d c re- 
ceive Immediate silpport. The lasting of the*se few, however, does not mean 
that the omit ted ones have a Tjhwer pri ority in terms of importance. 
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'•. .1. .RESEARCH PROJECTS 

> * m * * 

A, Minority Older Workers " 

There are a number .of reasons why a top priority should be given to 
research arid. demonstration efforts regarding older minority workers. Many 
of these reasons j should be obvious, such as the "double jeopardy" faced 
by'thls group (i.e., racial minority status and older age combined) in 
their search for an, improved socio-economic status in American society. ' 
Their ispecfal problems Were discussed in several sections of this^ report, 

L There is another reason that, when added to the ones already re- - 
cognized, strengthens^ the argument for. this high priority: contrary t& 
the 1960-70 period, life expectancy for older adult nonwhites has increased 
dramatically since then,, according to data for 1970-75 from the National 
Center on Health Statistics. 

-This'marked improvement -means that "over the coming years and 
decades, greater numbers of nonwhite (mostly black) men and women will be 
alive than previously expected. The resultant challenge to the economy and 
its private and public sectors consists of two alternatives — to assure • 
that Jthey be provided with greater job opportunities (both with respect 
to retention and to hiring); and preparation by the economy'and the 
private sectors for the support, over longer years, of greater* numbers 
of older nonwhites not in the labor force-. ' t ^ 

the Department's responsibility is in the realm of job opportunities, 
and the, conditions that increase those opportunities J Without further 
elaboration, some specific-priority research projects on this topic are 
as follows: — . -■ . 

-^For certain research projects, white-nonwhite comparisons should be part 
of the project design. - v y 

. If it is decided that' separate' contracts would be made for specific 
studies of black and other minority group middle-aged and older workers, 
care must be taken to assure that, for the sake of .comparability with 
sludiesW whites of the same ages, identical research designs be Used. 
This principle should be applied throughout, unless a given project has to 
do strictly with comparative analyses by age and sex within black and other 
^minority populations. • ' '' 
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- 1 . Research study on factors associated with continued employment 
vs. early withdrawal from the labor market of blac k o lder w orkers', com- . 
pared with white older workers'. Three broad types V factors shcfuld be 
considered irv such research: (T) external labor market characteristics;' 
(2), Internal labor market features; and (3) personal . or demographic* 
.characteristics of the workers^ Such research should, Ideally, be Ipngi- 
f tudinal rather than cross-sectional. Early withdrawal should'be differ- . 
entlate* according to whether ft 1s voluntary or Involuntary,, with careful 
definitions and measurements of these two term$. „ ' • 

^ Examples of details within each of the above three factors (o^ 

variables) Include the following: 



, External Labor Market: Level of employment, s.tee, industry- 
occupation mix, local CPI.; ■* 

Internal Labor Market; Promotion and training opportunities, 
nature of skills, retirement age policy, ~sfze~ ami type . of 
firm • , v 0< . i . v 

( Personal' and Demographic ; Anl. sex* marital status and 

number of children ever born; number of dependents *at * . 
given ages of- the worker; other family members employed'; 
occupation, -previous five-year work experience; health , 
status; job and retirement attitudes and expectations, and 
5 expected retirement Income; 

While some of this recommended research can be based on previous 
and ongoing research and statistical reporting sources suGh as the Natfonal 
Longitudinal Study, Census Bureau,* Social Security, and BLS» new or fresh 
data-generating projects might be necessary for* additional types otques- 
tlons. * * . * ; . 

* t 

Specific questions*, over and above the major ones associated wtth * 
a focus on continued employment vs. withdrawal a^ described above, should 
Include the following: , , • * ; 




• Longitudinal effects of the recent deep # , 

recession on withdrawal' and mortality of * 
" black vs.. white middle-aged, and older workers; 
including attention also to the discouragement ' 
• process, o *v * , >r 

Jxtent and impact of training experience (both 
in and outside the firm) regarding mobility. 

2. Jobseeking behavior and the discouragement process ampng middle- 
aged arid older minori^group workers. By definition, f such a project V 
requires longitudinal research design. It cannot adequately be based on • 
cross-sectional data' which would consist exclusively of retrospective 
responses. Some Inferences might be. drawn from the existing statistical . 
reporting services, i.e., by comparing data from one point in time to, 
another. But such an approach fails to make use of cohorts studied over 
. tifi^e. Furthermore, social-psychological factors are, in most cases, absent 
front such sources, and flfese factors themselves frequently function as 
independent variables in the behavior, of jobseekers* s ' * 

Accordingly, a project consisting of at least two years of data 
collection, with an additional six "to twelve months for analysis and report 
writing is recommended for this type of research^ project. Control for level 
of area unemployment should b^confidered in designing the sample frame, 
since a rirajor hypothesis is that the general employment environment itself 
may affect jobseeking behavior and the etiology of .discouragement. 

*3; Differential impact of recent and new job-creation programs on 
job status of black and other minority workers compared to that of whites. 
Programs under Titles II and VI of CETA, and A0A*s Title IX — all adminisr 
tered and monitored by ETA — should provide valuable data for this purpose, 
and could be achieved in a one-year project*. , In addition to the use of 
existing reports data, additional important information Would have to be 
gathered through interviews with a sample of participants ih each program, 
♦and with prime sponsors, employers, .and regional ETA staff* 



* This rfesearcfaproject should also focus on characteristics of black 
participants and nonparticipapts in such ETA programs, and where possitxle, 
on the differences Ar\ labor market experience, if any, between these two 
groups, and between participants anci rejected applicants for the programs. 
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4. Within the black population itself, analysis of differential 
rates of recovery, after peak unemployment in specified' local labor market 
areas, by sex and marital status-, education and occupation a Specifically, 
this type of project would focus oh rates of change irr unemployment rates'; 
unemployment duration; participation -in. the labor force; and wage and 
occupatiorta4^.1evels prior to job. loss and after re-empl oyment, amomg job-, . 
finders. Tptal duration: 18 months. t ; ' 

-5. The relationship of employment and la&or force status of children 
of black, and other minority older adult parents to the employment and labor - 
force status- of those parents. Because of. the Department's focus on black 
teen-age unemployment, this recommended project should have, a high priority." 
Little, if any, research and policy atten9jb'has been given to the possi- 
bility that the teen-age unemployment probrwi is partly a function of the • 
labor force status of tb$ir parents', and that some part of- that problem ^ 
might be resolved through the amelioration of the labor market experience 
and status of the parents of such children^ The scope of such a study 
should include children of middle-aged and older blacks, from 16 to 19 
years of age. It should ^also focus on high school drop-out rates a&,a 
function of parent^ 1 labor force status. * * 

This project could be based orr cross-sectional data, and limited ta 
no more t^an 12 months of data collection an^analyticaT effort. 



. B. Retirement \ ' 

While much of research on labor force-participation and work experi- 
ence, is, ijfgpeffeSt, aTso research on retirement, there are other dimensions 
of the topic deserving attention. Some of them may call for'systematic, 
quantitative analyses; .others, for narrative and case study approaches.* 

1. Research on the role of the retirement test in the retirement 
decision, and level of work experience at" age 62 and older . stmW^conomi s ts 
claim that the* test (a) ^reduces labor 'supply' and (b) influences^age levels. 
To what extent. is each of these propositions correct? fn. what way T to be- 
gin with,« is ^he-test itself an influence on the retirement' decision? 
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'. Which types of workers (by occupation, for example) would increase, which 
^oitld. decrease, extent'of work experience, at varying levels' of earnings 
all owed before benefits are decreased? Total duration: 12 months.. 

2* ' Research on the relative impact on labor force experience, of 
younger workers of participation rates of workers eligible for retirement . 
Because mandatory retirement, for example, is frequently defended on' grounds 
Apf increasing opportunities for younger workers, a projecVdesigned to 
nist this should be supported. r 

One approach would be to determine- labor force participation and ■ 
employment experience of younger workers'in areas and/or industries in 
which high, vs. low, rates of participation among workers 60. and older 
prevail. Census and BLS data "could be the sources <fc this project, as 
well as comparative data from the two male samples in" the National 
Longitudinal Survey. 

Another approach would consist of case studies of specified industries 
and establishments, to determine hiring and promotion rates of younger 

workers as ^ function of retirement rates, fotal duration: 24 months 

c 

•r 3. Research on average age of retirement, within roughly 
similar industries, among companies with and without mandatory retirement 
agev Control for age at which mandatory retirement is stipulated must be 
taken in a study of this nature, as well as expected retirement income as 
a percentage of previous earnings. 

This project could be carried out for a period of one year. 

If, on. the other hand, -Congress raises- the age covered by ADEA to 70 
(it is currently 65),. we recommend for future consideration the effect, 
if any, of such a change on the .age at which workers retire. This would 
require analysis of comparative data from companies with mandatory retire- 
ment age policies both before ^nd after the legislative change. Total 
duration: 3*0 months. 

4. Research on "early" retirement trends as a function of changes 
" factors'associated with such retirement. This type of project, in'. 
the"absence of large-scale and long-ternTcommitment from the Department, 
would have, to be based on simulations. We already know many df the factors 



. arid conditions asso&fated .with early withdrawal from the laW force 
(primarily from jmafyses of the National Longitudinal Survey* among 45-59 
year-old males). What we do not know i£ how rates of early 'retirement ♦ 
over the next ten years might .charge, 1f at all,, as a funct1on*of changes 
in those factors and conditions. 

Simulatioris of different rates of early retirement based on varying 
assumptions, (some of them derived from what IS alreaay known) regarding — 
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the following, for example, shoulckbe carried out: rjumber of dependents 
(including, parents alive); pension^ coverage, and benefit levels; rates of 
unemployment; changes in GNP; ind|^try-occupation mix; and health status. 

This recommendation may £e viewed as a recbnceptuaUzation (or the 
use of different semantics) of exercises in projections of labor force 
participation of different age groups. Given, the record of significant 
discrepancies be tweeri. projected and'/actual participation nates in the 
45-plus population,, improvements ,1ji the methodology, used, 4 as implied above, 
shoujd be given top priority., * * 

This type of project should be.supported for a period of 18 months. 

5. Study of retirement practices and trends in state and local 

; — — » • ' u ! > : : : — - ' « : — 

governments . State* and local governments together constitute one of the 

country's largest Industries (with 15 percent of all nonagricultural workers), 

and. they have .a retirement system somewhat unique to that industry. At . 

the same'time, tMfreare wfde variations* between governments and within 

governments (e.g., ftremen*and po]ice, vs. teachers and administrative * 

employees, etc.) with respect to retirement age, pension levels, and the 

'. 1Ke ' - * ' . * ■ « 

Primarily becau.se of tfknumbers Invaflved and because of the < wide 
.variations, a survey- and <ana^ysre&pr the variations themselves, and their 
differential 1mpacts*1s recommended.. SeveraJ States (and some municipalities) 
have already eliminated a mandatory "retirement age, or have raised it. 
The next few years provide an" excellent opportunity to compare experience ♦ 
in state anX local governmentOHth* and without mandatory retirement ages, 
with different early retirement provision^ — by type of agency. 

* The duration x>f such a project should be for 18 months.^ 4 ^ 
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' 6. Comparisons of retirement age policy as an issue in the United 
States and in selected western European countries and Japan .-^ From the 
standpoint of critical basic policy issues, the Department should be at 
thecenter of policy research activities regarding the future of retirement 
*age policy, or of policies regarding labor force participation rates of 
future cohorts of older persons, , 

: Spiral factory and developments (such as reduction of both fertility 

and. adult mortality rates, trends toward early retirement without actuarially 
reduced pension benefits, to mention only a few) have led to questions among 
some policy researchers and policy makers about the continued capacity of 
our economy and working population (or the willingness of the latter) to 
support a larger- than^expect&d older, nonworking population. This i^ the 
subject of the recently published book, The Graying of Working America, by 
Sheppard and Rix. 

Such discussions are beginning to emerge in Europe and Japan, too. 

tflcause the topic, in our opinion, is rapidly and ineluctably becoming a 

major policy issue in this country, it should be valuable to explore (1) 

the degree to which — in selected European countries -and Japan — tfie 

same underlying conditions a^d development are present; (2) the ways in 

which older countries are adapting to the new conditions, i.e.,, formulation 

of new proposals concerning retirement age policy, and the actual imple- 

3/ 

mentation thereof (including the form of such implementations- ); and (3) 
the feasibility of adapting these proposals and types -of implementation to 
the United States. 



We have made no separate, explicit recommendation in this report for a 
general project devoted to an examination of all European (and/or Japanese) 
practices and policies regarding older workers. Such general, catjpjv-all 
reports are too frequently superficial and non-specific. 

h 9 ' 9 ' 

-Without. any further exploration of this Roint, and only for purposes of 
clarification, one form of implementation would be incentives for retire- 
- ment;deferral (as opposed to delaying "full" benefits t to a later age). 
Study of these implementations would have to included, also, attention to 
any new problems "possibly or potentially produced by the implementation 
(e.g., impact on previ&s employment status of other groups). . \ 
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Such a project should be. ; carr1ed out by a Principal Investigator In 
the United States* with English-speaking European and Japanese research 
counterparts commissioned to make detailed country reports on specific 
facets agreed upon 1n advance. OECD should be a major source of cooperation 
in recyirtlng counterparts. 

* % * i ** ' 

wnong the specific facets would be the following: (1) demographic 
trends; (2) biomedical projections regarding possible changes in life 
expectancy of different sub-age groups of the 60-plus populations 1n each' 
country; (3) trends* in labor force participation rates , w1 th due regard for 
full-time equivalence; (4) Implications for labor - vs. capital-Intensive 
economies of changes 1n costs, and supplies, of energy and resources^ and 
of Inflation; exchanges, 1f any, 1n qosts of supporting different age 
groups with1n/theJnonwork1ng "older" population (such age groups growing 
at differencial /ates over the next several decades, at least in the 
United States)'; (6) possible offsets to the growing "dependency burden" 
suggested'by some of these developments, such as presumed lower costs de- 
rived from smaller younger , nonworking population due to reduced fertility 
rate; and Increased participation of women in the paid labor forceps a 
presumed substitute support base. * ' 

To Vepeat, this Is a critical policy research topic, and 1n our . 
pinion, 1s an overriding policy issue that should govern much of the 
Department's long-range research stragegy. Tire Department should not wait 
until the Issue 1s taken off the bacjeburners, and thrust Into W center 
of public controversy. It should, instead, Be prepared in advance to 
make a contribution to the resolution of the Issiie, by providing reliable-, 
viewpoints, based on research, and alternative adaptations to the challenge 
posed by the demographic, economic, and social changes involved. A project 
such as the one described should be supported for 24 months. - 
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Re-employment efforts and outcornes~amonq middle-aged and older 
workers in large urban areas. This type of project should be based 
orHndepth interviews with a large sample of persons 40 and older, drawn 
from recipients of unemployment compensation for 15 or more weeks, and 
for 5 to 14 weeks -during 1977., according to the files of the local UI ' 
offices. *An alternative type of sample is mentioned below. The basic 
purpose of the study would be to determine the differential job search . 
behavior and experience (and outcomes') of short- vs. long-term unemployed „ 
workers,, and 6mong the latter, the reasons for success or failure in^ 
finding jobs by. the time they are interviewed in 1978. ("Failure" would 
include dropping out of the job search altogether.) 

Another, and perhaps'more critical purpose would be to determine 
the most effectivejobseeking techniques, and to identify the special 
target groups indeed of the greatest ^pportive and intervention services 
in order to improve their job finding success. 

In addition to the use of demographic and social -psychological 
variables as some of the explanatory factors, types .of sources of job- 
seeking should be considered, including the role of the local ES. Par^tici 
pation in various ETA programs should also be studied. 

- While the major focus should be on the' employment outcome, attention 
also should be paid to possible effects of employment-unemployment ex- 
periences on health status. . . 

Ideally, in order to measure the function of area level of Unemploy- 
ment, areas wjth contrasting- rates of unemployment should be included in 
the study. Areas with 'roughly the same rate of unemployment but with vary 
ing persistence' in the rate, might be chosen. 

An alternative sample migjit be drawn from the universe of persons 
registering at the. local'lf&offices, instead of ^f com. those receiving unem- 
ployment compensation. Jlse of the, latter universe might' tend to exclude 
exhaustees; persons eligible but not receiving UI, and other classes of 
persons not' eligible but required to register, such as welfare recipients. 

Duration: 15 months. 
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' -o ' D. Discrimination ! - 

* * ♦ 

The research recommendations pertaining to jobseeking behavior, If 
Implemented, would obviously provide data bearing on the discrimination 
topic. That is, it should reveal differential jobrflnding success rartss 
for different types of older jobseekers, by type of industry, etc. Beyond 
that, however, other, data sources and topics should be included as part of 
a separate and o^rall single pfroject: ' — ~ 

' 1. Re-analysis of 1974 NCOA-Harris survey data with discrimination- 
relevance, e.g., of responses to key questions from persons in the sample 
with responsibilityfor hiring and firing. * 

2. -^6ase studies of selected shutdown and mass lay-off situations, 
by industry and by .area level of unemployment, to determine objective and 
subjective measures of discrimination, and the role of discrimination 

in such phenomena as* jobseeking discouragement, and mid-career change. 

3. Use of internal labor market data, where feasible, to determine 
differential rates, by age, of promotions, opportunities for training. 

4. Differences, in perceived discrimination among different types 
of alder workers -- by occupation, race, sex,and*,educat1on. Total 
-duration: 30 months. 



E*. "Mining" of Existing Data Sources 



More intensive analysis of existing Departmental and Census Bureau 
statistical sources with data on selected aspects of younger vs.* middle- 
aged and older workers. Analysis of these data would require breakdowns, 
where not typically published, into more detailed age categories (starting 
with 20-24), and on a trend basis (starting from 1967 through- 1977). The 
major focus wuld be on extent of work experience; labor force participation; 
discouraged worker population; full-time vs. voluntary and involuntary 
part-time employment; unemployment rates; duration. • 
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.-Cross-tabulations on these and other measures should be — where 
feasible'— -by education; race; sex; marital status; Industry/occupation; 
' size of labor market area; presence, of Mother working family members, etc. 

Because of the need for preparatory work- on this project, 1t should 
be of two years' duration. • ' 

i . , * 

» * * 

t - ' — — Volii njbary Part -t im e E m ployment — 

Since a great deal of government attention has been given to the^ 
role af part- time employment as a major means of meeting the employment-^ 
related problems of older workers,^ we recommend a large-$,cale, multi-focus 
study 'of this topic* Among the guiding policy matters that should be dealt 
with in such a study should be: 

1. The degree to which the emphasis on part-time employment oppor- 
tunities Is a palliative for the general unemployment and inc^e^roblems ' 
of selected subgroups of older persons, i.e., is such an employment 
empWis a policy adaptation, to the possibly intrinsic shortage of regular 

full-time employment opportunities in the 6'conomy? . 

* » * ■ 

2. To what degree can such employment be structured as a form of 
gradual, or tapered retirement for older, persons able and willing, or 
heeding, to continue working on a limited time basis? v 

Specifically, the study sKould 'include the following: 

t Estimates of the demand for such employment by 
Industry and occupation. 

» 

§ Estimates of the supply {need, desire, and/or 

willingness) of older workers* as voluntary - * 

part-time workers, by age, other demographic 
characteristics, previous /industry/occupation 
experience. . s 4 * 

* * * « . * 

• identification of conditions facilitating and 

inhibiting expansion of such employment. .* 

t Degree to which employers might retain older t< 
workers on such a basis, and might hire , them 
' on such a basis. ' \ 



* Analytical case studies of successful <,and unsuccessful , 
utilization of older workers on a part-time basis, ' 
including comparison 6? experience with younger workers, 
and value to employer," the individual, and the community* ,. 

* * * * * 

This multi-phased project should be supported on an T8-24 month basis. 

-•.'.'••»• ". , • - • ; •■•.*.'.'.- 

G« Mid-Career Change and Halaise 

♦ * . • * 

1. » Research on mid-career change and/or the desire for suctr cftange , 
to determine (1) the characteristics and work experiences of changers (both 
voluntary and involuntary) , and* (2)' the "universe, of need" for such chatoge 
among nan-changers. This type of project could "piggy-back^ on other 
projects recommended here. The National Longitudinal Study might be another 
source. Alternatively, selected types of enterprises might be sampled. 

The 40-54 age group should be the focus.. 

Among the .items to*be studied; in such a project should be thelfollow- 
ing: types of jobs transferred to J relative to previous. ones, including 

9 f 

degree of physical effort; opportunities within the person's organization^ 
for job-changing (including training programs); reasons for not changing 
among those desiring a change; and "tompari sorts' of different measures of 
satisfaction with current and prev^Dus job. 

Another major emphasis shbuld be to determine the extent to which 
workers in this .age group (40-54.) express a strong desire to malje occupa- 
tionaT changes, and how such persons differ from those not desiring a 
change, as well as the effect of non-changing on specific and general work 
7 and nonwork behaviors and attitudes^ • ' ' / • 

This project should take no more than 12 months for compAetion. 
' .' » • /, 

2. A study of European experiences in government-sponsored (or 
required), and privately funded , programs of recurrent educatfon and re- . 
training which Includes middle-aged, workers . The £urp6ses of such a* 
project include the determination of rates of participation, effects on 

the individual and the organization, as well as the society (e.g;, retire-" 
ment rates or propensity) and typfes of problems encountered in successful 
implementation! 

ml 

t - ■ ■■ 



... this type of. project, which could be restricted to four European 
counteles at most (e.g., France, Netherlands, Germany, and. Sweden) should' 
be completed within nine>months. Besides direct sources. and Interviews; if^. 
those four countries^jatCD might also be a source for those and. other- 
countries. Duration: 9 months. , . 

' ' ' H. Health . - s " 

Much of Ui^'discussion on the* health factor in previous chapters of 

this report calls for research t^at conventionally might be within the — 
jurisdiction of other parts of the : .Department than ETA, and /within HEW, such 
as the National Institute of .Occupational Safety and Health (NI.OSH) or-the - 
National Center on Health Statistics (NCHS). On certain topics of a high 
priority value, some cooperative, joint-funded or sponsored studies should 
be considered. . • 

1. One such toj/lc -is the "social epidemiology" of health character- 
istics, by occupation, industry, sex, race, and'age, data for which could 
,be derived from existing sources. The purpose of such a, research project . 
would be to identify population subgroups (by Industry/ocxupation) witfi 

the highest versus the lowest "risks" with an eye on the development of 
feasible Interventions for the prevention and mitigation of such' rlsks.r 

Such a project should require no more than 12 months. 

2. As discussed 1n previous sections, research Is needed to make J 
estimates oftthe health and related costs of the unemployment experience 
(and job security anxiety) among specific segments of the middle-age'd and 
older working population. Re-analysis of the Brenner data used in the 

"joint Economic. Committee report could be the basis, for Initial work on 
this important .topic. 

: ■' This project should be funded for an. 18-month' period. f 

3. As cited earlier, workers 1n the NLS 45-59 male sample were more 
likely to change jobs voluntarily over time 1f they reported, themselves 1n 
1966 as having some type of health status limiting the kind or" amount of 
work they»could do. , Re-analysis of the NLS data should be carried out to 
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determine (1) the nature* of the jpbs from which they changed (compared 
with nonchangers); (2) 'the nature of the jobs^tb which they changed, and 
the differential subsequent health status of changers vs. nonchangers. 

This project could be carried out and completed within a maximum of 
six months*. . 

I, Internal Labor Markets and Establishment Case Studies 

r Research, bfrsed on case studies* of select internal labor market 
practices regarding, and experiences* among, middle-aged and older workers. 
While overlapping, perhaps, with other research recommendations, such a 
project should Concentrate on the following:, * - 

!• Ra^ge and level, of mid-career training opportunities. 

21 Examples of companies engaging in tongrterm personnel planning 
wither focus on changing age composition of their workforces, as a basis; for 
organizational adaptation. 

3. Organizations rediscovering or already recognizing the value of 
retaining older workers, and under what conditions, and for which types - 
of workers — either on a full-time, or part-time basis; or on 'a step-by- 
step tapered basis. Focus should include data on costs and benefits to 
the organization and the individual, 

v ' * - fc ' 

4. Work performance data on newly hired middle-aged and older 
workers vs. performance of long-service employees ,» 

5. Use of "sabbaticals, " leaves of .absence, long-tertn educational , • 
new-skill programs; and feasibility of expanding suqh practices to other 
organizations. • * ^ 

Giyen the nature of this recommendation, such a multi -phase project 
should be supported for a period of 30 months. 



r 
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. _ J. Older Women Workers 

Much of- what has already been recommended obviously should include 
consideration of male-female differences, *and a keen appreciation that 
what may be true of middle-aged and older males may. not be true, or as true 
,when it comes to women % of the '.same ages. But one major large-scale project 
: should be devoted to the following: ^ • . 

li Differences in marital status as a factor in labor- force 
participation; work experience (full-time vs. part-time); retirement rates. 

* 2. Trends in industries and .^cypations of middle-aged and older 
women, with a special emphasis on the question of why participation rates 
of adult women are rising, while those of men are declining. 

3. Relationship of marr/ed women's participation rates, work 
experience*, and retirement, decisions, to husband's labor force participa- 
tion and death. 

4r. The nature of work-adjustment problems, if any, for late 
entrants into the latjor force, compared to those women who are re-entrantsT 
and long-term attached labor force members. 

5. Trends in age-earnings profiles among women vs. men. 
Duration: 18 months 
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. ; II. EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS , 

' .\ ' S • -V - 

s There is no end of experimental and demonstration projects *that could 
be. recortmerided, as a Result of the examination of research findings and 
program activities reviewed in the preceding 14 chapters* /Because of the 
obvious limitations in fuftds, however, a selection pas to be made., with , 
an emphasis on what we believed to be high priority topics. Priority.here 
is based on criteria of need, and of innovatlveness. - . 

As a general guiding principle, furthermore,^ each of the projects 
should include an evaluation component. Also, for many of these suggested 
projects,, their effectiveness will 6e highly limited 1f the optimal and 
positive involvement of the public employment service agepcfes 1s not > 
assured, and 1f there 1s no advance preparation of the employer community., 
finally, 1n the most, 1f not all, instances, the recommended projects apply 
to older women'and minority workers, even when not explicitly stated, 

1. Indepth, multi-pronged demonstration prevention projects. In 
order to avpld, the criticism that the Department -is concentraltfog its E&D 
efforts at a level of "cosmetics" or "band-aids," a major long-term com- 
mitment of fund? should. be made to demonstration projects (with appropriate 
evaluation designs built 1n from the beginning, \in Joint consultation with 
third-party evaluation. researchers) aimed at prevention of such problems 
as^qcyitinued or subsequent transition into poverty or premature re^lj^nent 
of employed and jobseeklng middle-aged, workers. {J 

We, therefore, recommend the design and establishment of five to ten 
Intensive E&D projects in selected areas of the country. The target groups 
should consist of white and black 40*49 year-old unemployed (Including 
discouraged) men and women, preferably family heads. Variations 1n types 
and degree of services regarding the foiling should be^provided: 

. a. Special training for locaT area skill -shortage occupations 
requiring one year 1 s training or less, and using techniques bailor-made for 
adults ^described in d., below). 
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b. Indepth community-wide educational campaign (with special' .., 
'focui on employers) concerning^he myths a^d realities,^ middle-jaged 
workers? needs and capacities, prior to determination of-tr^rmg needs, , 
-and placement activities.' This specific ccmponen't is ayexample of ETA's 
reVonsibiHty for utilization of R&D results. 1 

" ; c. Intensive, and ^pecial counsel' ng based on,. non-traditional . 
metho^of 'Jpareer pTanning"^nd jobseekinij, such as -those -of John Crystal 
and. Richard Bolles. Their ntfKh, in brji'ef, consists of unique techniques' 
for drawing out,, from the indflWal , A interests and talents not general ly^ 
recognized by the individual him/herself, as a basis for ndw, successful 
^directions in occupational ftfe goals. 

d. Pr|^^i on of trailers' in, orientation and methods for special- - 
training techniques to bg'used wfth adult workers, e.g., -the Belbins' 
"Discovery Method." This component of the ov^f 11 E&D,£hrust will require . 
a thorougheexposure of existent trainers' and would-be^trainers to that 

'approach," ideally in, a Belbin^run workshop frt th^ United' States. Basic 
grounding in the theory, and in ways of tailor-dfsfgning specific training 
techniques according to type of skill involved)^' s, required.- * , . . 

« ■ ' "T ■ 'St - 

e. Old worker specialists' — assigned to pat 'target group on a . 

full-time basis , as part of the E&D design — wduld also serve. as "Account 
Representatives" with caseloads of specific and continuing employers , 
modeled after'the past experience fia Chicago. . s - . 

In addition to the use of appropriate control -groups, the total E&D 
Lfeen-project thrust would, therefore, consist of diffejrerit combinations'. 
ITfiBbers and types, depending on feasibility), with respect to training; 
dissemination or "community orientation; counseling., and use of older worker 
specialists. / K *. 

Given the nature and purpose of this major E&D .recommendation, such 
a' project should have at least a. 42-month duration. 

Failing any majorMommitment of the Department to this type of , 
recommended, measure designed to test the impact of a^full-scale, intensive 
demon stration attack on the employment-relatedl problems of older workers,- 
the Department should then consider each of the five elements of the 



fuVUspale proposal as separate E&D recommendations. However, the applica 
> tioa ofuonly p single element not 1n concert with the other four would 
have a Tow probability success. ^ 

• o *2.7 ^o/untary part-time employments Given the fact that voluntary 
^ part-time employment ; over the pas£ decade has increased at a much lpwer 

* rate for older persons than for younger ones, we recommend- a, demonstration 

* project' designed to dfctermine^jthe feasibility of increasing such opportuni 
ties/for* ol,der persorj£ desiring such employment (not otherwise employed 
or not employed as regular employees in the'stte of part-time job),. 

3, Tapered retirement. Another demonstration project should be 
designed, to ^etermins the feasibility of such employment among establish- 
ments whose regql^r employees seek a transitional, or tapered, approach , 
°tp eventual full and complete retirements *y c - " * { 

•Each of these two projects should focus on such "feasibility" 
factQrs as type of industry and occupation; nature* of pension agreement, 
if anjf; and characteristics of individuals (^jf#j^sex and marital status). 
Each should be targeted at persons 55 and older, especially 60 and older, 
in the case of the second recommendation. They should not be in the same 
labor market area/ . \ * 

Each project should have a maximum <i idu^ation of 18 months/ 

£i 4. Demonstration project "designed to upgrade the skills to improve 

ihe job market chances of middle-aged and older minority group persons. 
*" The target group of this E&D project would be urban blacks 45 and older now 
* employed (or usually emplpyed) in low*evel occupations. For example, 1n 
large urban areas, "the proportion of .45-plus frlack fanales employed as • , 
privats^household workers -- typically employed on less than, a^ full-time 
basis and for low wages — is about twice the proportion among black 
'females under 45. Such older black .women might benefit from efforts to,« 



• train them for higher-status occupations, e.g., in health, clerical, and 
sales positions, which provide, greater opportunities for higher earnings, 
and\on ^ full- or voluntarily part-time basis. 



The" design of this special project shoiildMncorpbrate some of -the 
separate features^df the.. .larger, intensive E&D projects recommended above, 
such as u?e of special "training methods. . * 

-Duration should be for' 12 mjfoiths, with provisions for dissemination 
♦ v • ■ ', . . " - ' * 

thrpUgh appropriate minority- related organizations.. 

5.. demonstration project for developing older skill ed workers as 
trainers^of foung unemployed 4 and underemployed, this multi-purpose project 
would have as its major goals,X&) the greater and* continued utilization • 
of skilled workers 55, or 60 and older, in new roles capitalizing on their 
previous experiences and roles, as trainers j?f unemployed youths for .semi - 
and skilled blue-collar occupations; (b) to' improve the workl if e chances 
of such trainees. Another purpose of # the project would be to de- 
termine the feaspJ^lity of recruiting, training,and the employment of such 
older skilled person?as trainers of younger persons. ^Such a project, 
ideally, should be conducted in a local labor market area characterized- by 
a relatively unmet' demand for workers in such occupations. 

Recruitment of such potential trainers wotjld be primarily from those . 
neari.ng ije^irement, and already retired. *. - ». 

Because of the several phases^or stages required for this project, 
it should be* conducted for 24 months. 

Mid-Career E&D' Projects • 

Three separate E&D efforts concentratinj^^th^id-career change 
theme should Jbe designed and implemented. /The^three separate but primary 
dimensions are obsolescence, health, and '(mid-career malaise." - 

6. Subsidies, incentives, and/or technical assistance to private # " 
sector employees for developing ^programs designed to prevent the onset' of 
obsolescence , or to identify employees exhibiting obsolescence symptoms ' 
(or emplpyess with unmet "needs for mid -career change). Such demonstration 
projects.wojuld include .technical assistance (proyid^ by consulting organi- 
zations) relating to identification of potential obsolete employees, /and 
development of management 4echni^ues for preventing "actual obsolescence; and 



special counseling techniques" for middle-aged employees anxious to change 
careers* •Target groups should consist of persons 45-59 years old* 

But the project would also be directed at employers and .supervisors 
for ;tfte^purpose of* developing among them an orientation centering on the 
early identification and prevention* of obsolescence among. their employees. 
For this reasbh/lt nrify be appropriate to designate a university ipanage- 

^nent^ft^iool , with ongoing programs with companies, to conduct the project* 

• > *' 

* An alternative.* would be to Identify one or two professional associa- 

* tlons whose members are generally recognized as being highly vulnerable, 
to skill, obsolescence (e*g., the Institute of Electronic and Electrical 
Engineers),* as afVkey participant in this type of project. * 

7. Adaptation of current. FAA career^change ^program for air traffic 

* controllers to middle-aged persons .in other occupations with high physical 
and' psychosomatic* health risks. OSHA andlWOSH data.could be ^sed to 
identify thes?, as* a firstVtep in detfcrmining the locus of^uch a program, 

i.e*, industries iaurf^ich Such occupations, are clustered./ 

%j * - 

♦The national Longitudinal Sjjrvey of the 45-59 cohort is another - 
valuable source* for, th1s*purp6se* That study shows thaft middle-aged 
male workers With health .problems affecting worJehtrcr the highest proportion 
changing }bbs voluntarily'. The same data couw be used.to identify 
industries and occupations from which such changes occurred, as one input 
'into the design of the recommended demonstration project*. . 

Subsidies-, stipends,* and/or technical assistance would be provided 
; to indlice employfers ar|d porkers iff, such industries 4b. participate in' a m 
program designed to '(a) impart hew skills or (b)* transfer or adapt 
existing skills to other, less risk-laden, but similar occupations- or 
industries* *nd (fc) develop effective second fcareejr choices* • - > 

8. The third type of mid-career project would T focus hot oh the 
middle-aged worker threatened with, or actually undergoing, . skill- obsoles- 
cent^, nor the pn§ exposed to occupations with high health risks. Instead, . 
the target population would consist of (a), workers with relatively ..long- 
term attachments to jobs with which they have become increasingly dissatis- 
fied, and (b) workers not fulfilling a stropg desire to make an occupational' 
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change. There should be a high degree of overlap beteeen the two groups, 
•The demonstration project's purpose would be, first,, to. determine the' . 
conditions that hinder' and facilitate satisfactory job changes for such 
workers; second,' to develop -a program — based on the facilitating 
conditions to assist such middle-aged "candidates for second careers", . 
in developing specific se'cond'-career choices, and in effective techniques' _ 
of finding employment in their new choices, and third, to augment this 
second component with job development among potential employers. 

Eaduof these three separate mid-career demonstration projects should- 
have a. 24-month duration^ * * " , 

* 9. Expansion of apprenticeship opportunities to workers 40 and 
older. Recent legal actions have resulted in changes in .apprenticeship 
eligibility requirements Effecting age of apprentice applicants* Special 
efforts, in the form of a demonstration project, should be-made by the 
Department to, recruit and to place'persons 40 and older^ln regular 
apprenticeship programs arourtd'the country, for the purpose of determining 
types of experiences and problems associated with the recruitment, enroll- 
ment, and training' outcomes ftr such adult workers*, * ■ 

These separate efforts in opening up -apprenticeship opportunities 
should be carried out in cooperation 'with school systems,' unions, and s _ 
employers, and should include not -inly regular traditional' programs, but 
also a focus on artisan" and renovation crafts and skilled repair services 
'in short supply. . . 

.This project could be conducted at minimal cost and for a period of 
^months', assuming that it would not be feasible to extend., the- danoristra- 
\ t.ion effort for as long as each' of tJie total -apprenticeship programs. 

I ' /""**' - ' V " * '• ' 

70.. Public service employment. A -demonstration effort is needed in 

order to raise the level of partl^ation of older persons — especially 

those 55 and older --4n the expamnhg public service employment programs 

(althqugh it could be argue'd that the Department should increase that .level 

without having_to do it in the name of "experiment" or "demonstration"). 

But if\hat . is* necessary i special attention should be paid to the "growth" 

public service industries, such as environmental ism and energy conserva'tion 

. *~ 

• ■ * v 



as. .major avenues for expanded participation of oTder men and women. 
Couched In experimental terms, these demonstration projects should compare 
employment, experiences of older participants* and nonpartldpants (and of 
younger participants), and 1n (a) tilgh vs. low unemployment areas, and 

urban vs. rural ones. Ratings of participants 1 , work performance by 
employers should, also be Included as an ^oi^c ome measure. » 

The projects should also consider the feasibility of, and policy 
Implications of (a) longer-than^usual periods of participation 1n sucft 
public service employment programs for older persons ~ even on a non- 
transitional basis, c^d (b) direct sponsorship by federal agencies. These 
two points may : haye special relevance to rural areas, where "regular" . 
public and/or private sector opportunities may be quite. restricted. 

> ' 1 >At least one of such demonstration projects .should therefore be 
conducted 1n a low-growth rural, small-town area with large numbers of 
personl"55 and older. 

The total^numberof all public, service employment demonstration 
projects should be at le^st* five /perhaps as many as ten, with different 
foci (regions, rural-urban* minorities, type of serylqes, etc.). The 4 
juration of each would vary, 4 but- with ^maximum of 24 mpnths. 
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III. PROJECTS RECOMMENDED FOR IMMEDIATE SUPPORT ^ 
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Research 








Relationship of employment and labor force status of 








children of black and other minority adult parents 
to the 'employment and labor force status of those 
parents. 1 






\. - . 2. 


Average age" of retirement, within roughly similar 
industries, among companies with and without 
mandatory retirement age, or with different retirement' 
ages* ' . 


t 




3.' 


Overall projection age discriminatfon. 
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Voluntary part-time employment. » 1 > > * 








Estimates of Tiealth and related costs of the unemployment 
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experience among middle-aged and older workers* 
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In-dep^h, multi-pronged prevention projects. 






. • 2. 


Upgrading of minority older workers. 
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' . 3. 


Developing older skilled workers as trainers of young 
jobseekers. ? 
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Mid-career projects designed to prevent onset af obsolescence* 
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Raising level of participation in expanding public service 

employment programs* \ 
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